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Preface. 


THE papers contained in this volume were for the most 
part written amidst the incessant occupation of a busy 
life, and were not intended for any further publicity 
than that which they obtained at the time. But I have 
consented to their publication in this collected form, 
having learned that this would be acceptable to many, 
both in my formet Diocese and in that to which I have 


now been removed. 
WILLELM: EBOR: 


BIsHOPTHORPE, LZ piphany, 1892. 
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Preliminary. 


My REVEREND BRETHREN,—It is my purpose to 
address to you a Series of Pastoral Letters on various 
departments of Parochial Work, in order to give you 
what help I may as your father in God, in the discharge 
of your weighty and difficult duties. But at this time I 
desire to speak rather of the general aspects of our work 
—for it is mine as well as yours—in the hope that we 
may be mutually stirred to greater devotion to that Lord 
and Master Who of His great love has called us to the 
sacred ministry of His Church. 

And what a work it is to which we are called! How 
unceasing in its demands upon all our powers of body, 
soul, and spirit! How fruitful in its opportunities of 
doing all manner of good; how tremendous in its re- 
sponsibilities ; how blessed in its rewards! And, on the 
other hand, how fast our time is fleeting away from us! 
How little have we done; how much remains to do! 
Surely with this new year should come new efforts, new 


resolves, new hopes. What can we do to make it more 
A 


Danger of 
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profitable than those that are gone; to make it rich in 
blessing to ourselves and to our people ? 

I suppose that one of our chief dangers is to forget 
the grandeur of our work and its urgent importance ; 
and so to fall into a heartless and mechanical way of 
discharging our duties—unfaithful in spirit even when 
not unfaithful in the details of our work. MHere, then, 
is a matter for special effort in the coming year—for 
constant watchfulness, for recollectedness. Nothing can 
more deeply affect the character of our work and its 
results than the spirit in which it is done. Let it be 
with all our heart, with all our soul, and with all our 
mind. 

Another danger is that of the misappropriation of our 
time; not wasting it, but failing to employ it to the best 
advantage. Every hour of it belongs to our Master. 
We gave it all to Him when we gave ourselves to His 
service. Now it is quite possible to be very busy all 
day long, and even pressed by our work, and yet to be 
labouring with little profit. Sometimes—very often— 
this arises from want of method. We must not only 
redeem the time, but husband it. Sometimes there is 
a failure to perceive the proportions of things—their 
relative importance and urgency. Or sometimes there is 
a tendency to occupy ourselves too exclusively with the 
more pleasing part of our work, according to our several 
tastes and dispositions, and to deal sparingly with that 
which is most hard for us—most against the grain, as 
we say—and so our work becomes one-sided and un- 
equal, and loses not only in symmetry but in power, 
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There are of course many other dangers and hindrances 
more manifest and widespread, of which we are all more 
or less conscious, and which we must ever bear in mind. 
But if, even in respect of those which I have specified, 
we were all during this year to exercise a special care 
and watchfulness, what possibilities of blessing might 
not such efforts involve! For these things affect our 
whole work and our whole life; they give a character 
to it not only as before God but also in the eyes of men. 
And even this last is not without importance. The same 
Apostle who exhorted his brother, “ Study to show thy- 


self approved unto God,” has also said, “ Provide things . 


honest in the sight of all men.” 

But now I desire to speak to you of one part of our 
work which I fear often fails to receive its proper share 
of attention; I mean our duty towards those who do not 
avail themselves of our ministrations.* I do not refer to 
Nonconformists ; we have enough to do without meddling 
with them. I mean rather the careless and the ungodly, 
who neglect the means of grace and, so far as we can 
see, are living unmindful of God and of the life to come. 
In some of our populous centres these are numbered 
by thousands, while in every little hamlet there are 
always afew. What are we doing for them? Is there 
not a danger that we may become accustomed to think 
of them as if they were beyond our reach, or else not 
to think of them at all. We pass them by in the 
crowded street, often without knowing anything about 








* For further remarks on this subject, see page 123. 
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them; or we meet them in our villages with a mere 
friendly recognition, only sorrowfully conscious that they 
will have nothing to do with us. But we have certainly 
to do with them; and this is the special point which I 
now wish to bring before you. Others, as we know, 
have been making a great effort to get hold of them; 
not always wisely, but at least earnestly, and not without 
success; and although I think a good deal too much has 
been said about the most recent of these irregular move- 
ments, yet to some extent it certainly is a reproach to 
us if we leave the work to others. As regards the 
Salvation Army itself, I do not hesitate to say that I 
have all along had a profound distrust of its work, and 
the results of it. I do not mean to say that it has done 
no good; but I fear it may yet do a great deal of harm. 
One thing, however, it has done by its novel and sensa- 
tional methods; it has arrested the attention of thousands 
who had long been insensible to the claims of God; so 
that multitudes of the people are now more ready than 
they were to hear what can be said on the side of 
religion. Here then is a golden opportunity, and we 
must be careful not to let it slip. We do not need to 
adopt the methods of others—we have only to use our 
own. But we must be up and doing; and my great 
desire, as regards this Diocese, is that we should make 
this new year a year of special Evangelistic efforts 
adapted to the wants and circumstances of different 
localities and different populations. We need not 
neglect our other duties; but only bend our wills and 
offer our prayers especially in this direction—the gather- 
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ing in of them that are without. In such a work all 
of us must bear a part. In our populous districts the 
Parish Priest will find himself face to face with hundreds 
who are living in habitual neglect of all the means of 
grace; but even in the smallest parish there will always 
be some; and in the arousing and awakening, and, if 
God will, the converting of these, every pastor will have 
his work to do. In this work our lay-Evangelists and Lay help. 
lay-readers must take a prominent part. We want men 
who can speak to their fellows in their own language, . 
knowing what their difficulties and temptations are. We 
want women who can speak to their sisters as no doubt 
Pheebe and Priscilla did and many others in Apostolic 
days. It is a grand work which lies before us—a work 
which no doubt we ought always to be doing; but it may 
perhaps be more effective when we are united together 
for this special purpose, and for a definite time. And 
if any should be doubtful about it, or desponding, let 
it be remembered that this new year is ‘a year of grace ;” 
and that if we are weak, He is strong Who gives the year 
that we may do our work for Him, and will give the 
strength in which alone we can do it. Only, my brothers, 
if we are to do it aright, we must be more upon our 
knees; and I trust that special days of devotion will 
find a place in our arrangements, so that our work may 
be begun, continued, and ended in Him. 

The new year opens upon us with much that is bright 
and hopeful, not only in our own Diocese but in the 
Church at large. There is an ever-deepening earnest- 
ness in the Church’s work which is assuredly more and 
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more laying hold of the people. There is a higher 
standard of duty among the clergy, and a more general 
willingness to co-operate with them on the part of the 
laity. We would fain hope that the sounds of party 
strife are dying away. It remains for us, each in our 
several callings, to do what we can to promote that “ peace 
and goodwill” which can only be secured by mutual for- 
bearance; by abstaining from everything that can need- 
lessly offend, and by tolerating much that we may not 
altogether approve. In such a spirit let us begin the 
work of this new year, “forgetting the things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before;”” let us resolve to make “full proof of our 
ministry,” and to become “all things to all men that we 
may by all means save some.” 


Duties of the Clergy. 


AD CLERUM. 


How fast the years fly from us! Eheu fugaces! 
Another has now run its course, and gone to await the 
great account. How many of our people has it carried 
away from us, young and old, rich and poor, who when 
the year began were within range of our influence, but 
are now beyond our reach! It is a terrible thought, 
but one which we may not put aside, that there may 
have been among them many whom we might have won 
for God, if we had been more earnest in watching for 
their souls, more faithful in the use of our opportunities. 
But now these opportunities are past! How many we 
have had in the year that is gone !—precious times when 
we might have spoken a word in season, and saved a 
soul from death, or helped some wavering brother, or 
comforted some weary heart; and perhaps we let the 
moment slip, and it fled from our grasp. Well for us 
if even then, in penitence and faith, we humbly asked 
the Master to supply by His grace what was lacking 
on our part, and to speak the word Himself which we 
might have spoken. It is a solemn thing to look back 


upon a year of ministry. We have so few allotted to 
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us at the most, and they are so soon gone. And now 
we are entering upon another year of grace—perhaps — 
our last—and what work for God lies ready to our 
hand if only we will do it! God is so good to us after 
all our failures and shortcomings; still rich in mercy, 
ready to bless, waiting to be gracious. Very wonderful 
and full of comfort is that word of the prophet Joel, if 
we apply it to our case: “J will restore to you the years 
which the locust hath eaten.” We can restore them, and 
make them as though they had not been eaten, by the 
locusts of indolence and coldness and carelessness, or 
faithlessness, or perhaps worst of all—prayerlessness. 
He can make good to others what, through our fault, 
they lost; and can forgive us all our evil, through 
Him Who is at once our Master and our Saviour, our 
sacrifice for sin, and also our example of godly life. 
And with this blessed hope we will start afresh in this 
new year, to run the race which is set before us, and 
to do the work of Him that sent us. May it be a year 
rich in blessing, to ourselves and to our flocks. I 
venture to ask you, my dear brethren, to give, if you 
can, a quiet half-hour to be spent at the foot of the 
Cross, on the first Friday morning of this new year 
between ten and eleven, so that at one time, and with 
one heart and one soul, though far from each other, we 
may send up our prayers to God like a stream of sweet 
incense, to implore His blessing on ourselves and our 
work in the coming year. 
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THE PROMOTION OF THEOLOGICAL STUDY. oe 
5 

SOME of you will remember that at a meeting of The object 

those who had been recently ordained to the priest- ae 

hood, it was proposed to form a Clerical Union with 

the object of promoting theological study. It was in- 

tended that those who were willing to associate them- 

selves together for this purpose should undertake to 

devote a certain time of each day or in each week to 

the reading of theology; and should endeavour to en- 

courage each other in the discharge of this duty, to 

which they were pledged by their Ordination vows. At 

the close of our conference I undertook to consider 

carefully the details of this scheme, with a view to its 

being carried into effect, but I expressed the hope that 

it might perhaps take a wider range, and aim at the 

general advancement and elevation of the ministerial life. 

I believe you will all feel with me that there is great 

need of this. When we think of the high standard of 

ministerial life that is set before us, alike in the Word of 

God and in the’ Ordination Service of the Church, and 

then consider how few come near to it, how many never 

seem to aim at it, we must surely confess that there is 

something very much amiss in us, both as regards our 

life and our work. And yet it was to this high standard 

that we pledged ourselves in the most solemn hour of our 

life; and many of us, I doubt not, firmly resolved and 

earnestly hoped that we should seek continually to be 
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conformed to that ideal; to make full proof of our 
ministry; and to be living epistles known and read of 
all men. Well, what has come of it now? When we 
look into our own hearts and lives, or call to mind 
what we know of many of our brethren, can we soberly 
hope that there is among us generally that elevation of 
life and devotion to work which is the necessary qualifi- 
cation for all faithful and fruitful ministry? How many 
go coldly and listlessly about their appointed duties ? 
How many are living more like the children of the world 
than the servants of God? How often we are all of us 
tempted to grow weary in our work, and heartless in our 
prayers! How few are living and working mindful of 
their high calling; moved by the love of Christ and the 
love of souls; stirred by the thought of all that we owe 
to Him, and of all that He has committed to us as 
‘Priests in the Church of God!’”’ Here and there indeed 
we see, in one and another of our brethren, something 
approaching to the ideal of a minister of Christ—lives 
which command our admiration, while they silently re- 
proach us for our own unworthiness. But what would 
it be if all were such as these, or even if they were many 
instead of few, and if we ourselves were numbered among 
them. What a power for God we should be—what a 
blessing to our people, what a joy to our Lord, what a 
happiness to ourselves! How brightly then would the 
light shine forth from the Church upon the dark places 
of the world; how rich in blessing would she be to her 
children; how full of peace in herself; adorning the 
doctrine of God our Saviour, and worshipping the Lord 
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in the beauty of holiness! And why should it not be 
so? Those faithful saintly lives of which I have spoken, 
which we not only admire and reverence but which we 
regard with a kind of holy envy, have they not been 
formed and developed and upheld by a power which 
might be ours as well as theirs, if only we were to seek 
it and to use it; that power of the Holy Ghost which we 
too have each of us received, for the “Office and work 
of a Priest in the Church of God.” Would not each 
one of them say of himself, like one of the earliest and 
noblest of Christ’s ministers, ‘Not I, but the grace of 
God which is in me”? “By the grace of God I am 
what I am.” 

Well, my dear brethren, this is my heart’s desire and Greater 
prayer for all of you, and for myself as one of you; and onan 
this is the object which I have in view, in encouraging “°™ 
the formation of such a Union as that about which I am 
now writing to you. Its grand aim would be our efficiency 
in all things as ministers of Christ, and, as inseparably 
connected with this, the higher sanctification of our 
individual lives. For such a purpose I heartily believe 
that within the ranks of the ministry there is room for 
an inner fellowship of those who are seeking these all- 
important ends. Our general design would be, a closer 
conformity to the requirements of the Word of God and 
of our Church in respect of our ministry; a more com- 
plete fulfilment of our Ordination vows; a more entire 
consecration of ourselves to our Lord and to His service. 

It is quite true that we are pledged to this already, and 
that ought to be enough; but our weakness stands in 


‘The rules 
few and 
easy. 
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need of every help which we can procure; and to many 
of us this would surely be helpful, if only from our closer 
association together in work, in sympathy, and in prayer. 
There may indeed be many who would not feel this to 
be helpful; many who might not think it to be wise, and 
they too quite as anxious and as earnest as ourselves, 
in reference to the great object which we have in view. 
But others of us may well avail ourselves of this help, 
who believe that it would strengthen us for the Master’s 
work, and make us more fit for His service. We must 
be very humble about it, very quiet, very watchful 
against any temptation to think more highly of ourselves 
than we ought to think. It will be our safeguard to 
remember that it is our very weakness and unworthi- 
ness which causes us to need this stimulus and support. 

And so I am ready now to ask, that those of you who 
are disposed to join us, will make it a subject of special 
prayer before we meet together to arrange details. 
There may not be very many of us, there may be very 
few; but God, even our own God, will give us His 
blessing. -There need be very little machinery; very 
few rules; very few obligations: but the principal 
features will be a more definite and methodical devotion 
of time to prayer and study; periodical gatherings for 
spiritual conference and united intercession ; the cultiva- 
tion of the higher graces of the Christian character; a 
deeper acquaintance with the needs and difficulties of 
our fellow-men; and a united endeavour to promote in 
all things the welfare of the Church and the glory of our 
Lord and King. 
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THE PASTORAL ORDER. 


ALL our arrangements are now completed for the Character 
working of our new Clerical Union; and you will find, parce 
at the end of this letter, the simple rules which have 
been thought sufficient for ‘our purpose. Once more 
let me say that they are to be regarded as recom- 
mendations and suggestions rather than as obligations; 
and that they are not intended to. be observed in a 
spirit of bondage, but of thankful love to Him Whose 
we are and Whom we serve. Our great object—indeed 
our only object—is to glorify Him by our greater devo- 
tion, through His grace, to the blessed work to which 
He has called us. I venture to think that among all 
the needs of the Church in our day, far above all new 
agencies and methods, or any re-arrangement or revi- 
sion of the old, that which is most needful is a higher 
standard of spiritual life and ministerial faithfulness 
among the clergy themselves. There are indeed many 
other excellent objects which others, or we ourselves, 
may endeavour to promote; but this is the great thing, 
we might almost say the one thing needful. For you 
and for myself there is nothing which I more earnestly 
desire. It is quite possible that all may not think that 
the best means has been taken to promote this end, but 
at least it has been done, as many of you know, after 
much thought and counsel and prayer. And so I doubt 
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not that our Master will bless it to those who are willing 
to use it in His Name. Those who do not, may be 
quite as earnest as we are in seeking after the same 
end. The idea of our Union is not to create any new 
society or new relations, but to quicken and strengthen 
the old. Our very name is chosen with this view; to 
emphasise and accentuate the duties, the privileges, and 
the strength of our high calling. ‘The Pastoral Order 
of the Holy Ghost.” We ‘are pastors; we are in Holy 
Orders; we have received the Holy Ghost. We desire 
to be faithful pastors; to work in our Order; to be led 
by the Holy Ghost. In striving after this, we shall be 
helpers of each other’s faith and joy. We shall meet 
together from time to time, and we shall pray for each 
other at all times. Meanwhile with regard to one im- 
portant part of our duty, the studies to which we pledged 
ourselves by our Ordination vow, I have prepared a list 
of suitable books from which you may make a selection 
for your systematic reading; and this each member will 
receive along with his card of membership. 

It is well that we should begin our undertaking with 
our entrance upon a new.Christian Year. The Advent 
cry, “Behold He cometh,” will strengthen our humble 
efforts and quicken our high resolves. 

And so may our dear Lord bless us in this and all our 
work; and help us to take His yoke upon us, and to 
learn of Him, and to be meek and lowly of heart; that 
we may be among the number of those blessed servants 
whom the Lord when He cometh shall find. watching. 
“Sit inter vos pax quae superat omnem sensum. Amate 
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vos invicem, Nihil caritate dulcius, nihil pace gratius. 
Et vos ipsi scitis quod prze ceteris vos semper dilexi et 
diligo: quasi unius patris filii coaluistis in affectum ger- 
manitatis. Quze bona sunt tenete, et Deus pacis et 
dilectionis erit vobiscum in Domino Jesu: cui est honor, 
gloria, magnificentia, potestas, cum Spiritu Sancto in 
seecula seeculorum. Amen.” * 


The following are the Rules of the “ Pastoral Order:”— 


1. To devote a fixed time daily to Private Devotion, including 
Prayer, Intercession, and Meditation. 

2. To give one hour at least in every day, or six hours in each 
week, to definite Theological Study. 

3. To be specially faithful in visiting both the sick and the 
whole. 

4. To be methodical, punctual, and thorough in all things ; 
rising at a fixed hour; having, as far as possible, definite times 
for different duties ; and keeping some daily record of the work 
done for the Master. 

5. To devote some fixed portion of our income to the service 
of God, and the relief of the poor. 

6. To observe in a loyal spirit, as God may guide us and as 
circumstances may allow, the rules and directions of the Church. 

7. On one of the days of each Ember Season to read over on 
our knees the vows and exhortations of the Ordinal; and to give 
some time to special self-examination and prayer. 

8. Once in each year to devote at least one day to retirement 
from the world, if possible at some Retreat or Clerical Conference, 
for the reviving of our spiritual life, and for higher instruction in 
the ways of God and in the work of our calling. 

g. Daily to endeavour ourselves to follow the blessed steps of 
His most holy life. Whose we are, and Whom we serve, and to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 





* S, Ambrose. - 
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It has been found desirable to modify slightly the Rule 
No. 2, which originally required that the appointed time 
for Theological Reading should not be employed with a 
view to the immediate use of what was read, that is to 
say, in the preparation of sermons or in other ways. 

The severe demands upon the time of the clergy in 
populous parishes make it almost impossible for some of 
them to accept this condition, who are earnestly desirous 
of joining the Order, and of fulfilling the obligation to 
study. This modification of the Rule will not of course 
prevent any of the members from observing it with its 
original restriction, and thus making their reading at once 
more systematic and more comprehensive. 

It has been represented to me on behalf of those 
of the clergy who are advanced in years that many of 
them would much desire to join the Pastoral Order, 
and would thoroughly enter into its spirit, although no 
longer in a position to observe all the Rules in the letter. 
It is therefore proposed to admit any of them, after the age 
of sixty, as Associate Members, on the condition of their 
observing the Rules so far as they may find themselves 
able to do so. This privilege may well be accorded to 
them as “ emeriti,” and the Order will be the richer for 
their ripe experience, while it will also gain the benefit of 
their intercessory prayers. 

It is interesting to know that up to the present time a 
larger number of Incumbents than of assistant Curates 
have joined the Order. It would appear therefore that 
those who have longest experience of the Pastoral life 
feel most strongly the need and the,help of such an 
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Association. It is also beginning to spread beyond the 
bounds of the Diocese, while from the sister Churches, 
and even from America, sympathetic inquiries have come 
which may probably result in the enrolment of members 
there. 

Soli Deo gloria. 
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THE RULES OF THE PASTORAL ORDER, 


RULE l—7o devote a fixed time daily to Private 
Devotion. 


_. 


(i 
Our whole life belongs to God. Every moment ought 
to be consecrated to His service. He gives it to us that 
we may offer it to Him; not certain parts of it, but all; 
the life itself, ourselves, our souls and bodies. Above 
all others this is true of us, who, by a solemn and irre- 
vocable act, have offered ourselves to Him for the service 
of His-‘Church. All that we are, and all that we have, 
our time and our talents, our labours and our recreations, 
our words and our thoughts, our will and our wealth, 
they are all His by a double right. His, because they 
come from Him, and His because they have been offered 
to Him. Such a life then is one continuous act of devo- 
tion, and such our life ought to be; lived in His presence ; 
lived in His service; lived for His glory. And yet even 
a life of devotion needs its times of devotion. We can- 
not in our present state—compassed about as we are 
with infirmities—we cannot sustain all the day long that 
conscious communion with God, which is the perfectness 
of spiritual life—the entire fulfilment of the Apostolic 
word, “Pray without ceasing.” But if we would come 
more near to it, there is need of great faithfulness, in 
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keeping for God and for ourselves those times of spiritual 
intercourse with Him, by which the soul is stablished 
and strengthened and settled in His love and truth. 
Besides the direct blessings which they bring—blessings 
both of joy and strength—these fixed points in the 
spiritual life are like pivots round which it revolves, 
making progress at once more real and more sure; and 
they tend to guard it against the danger of vagueness 
and instability. They satisfy also those longings of every 
truly quickened soul, of which S. Bernard speaks when 
he says, ‘‘Amoris affectio etsi jugi desiderio se tendit in 
Dilectum, aliquando quidem intensioribus vctis. exeestuat: 
hora orationis maxime.” Even as the love of children 
for their parents, however deep and unchanging, finds 
its outward expression from time to time in words and 
acts of endearment; so is it with the love of the children 
of God for their Father in Heaven. 

Our time of private devotion should be fixed, to make it 
more sure—to secure for it its right place in the daily 
life. But there is a question not only of guando but of 
guantum. How long shall the time be—what amount 
shall be fixed and given to private devotion. This matter 
must be settled by each of us for himself zz foro con- 
scientie. But do not let it be too short. It is really 
more easy in some sense to observe a longer time than 
a shorter. It is a more serious thing to tamper with. 
It seems a light thing to give up a few minutes at the 
call of some apparently pressing duty—but it is a graver 
matter when the time is of more considerable length. 
In the latter case, too, there is a margin for curtailment 
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in any cases of absolute necessity. But these are really 
very rare indeed. ‘Enter into thy closet and shut the 
door.” The world with its secular calls, or even other 
religious duties, will clamour for entrance; but our para- 
mount duty, to which all others must yield, is our com- 
munion with the Master Himself. We have to receive 
our instructions from Him for all duties, as well as the 
grace and strength and wisdom to do His will. If we 
are hindered in this, all other duties will suffer in their 
measure. Be liberal then in the apportionment of the 
time which is to be specially given to Him.. It will 
repay a hundredfold. 

This fixed time is for Private Devotion. The term 
includes all our direct intercourse with God, as indivi- 
duals. Prayer and Intercession, and Meditation on Him- 
self and His Word. For these, no meagre allowance of 
minutes can possibly suffice. What they involve we 
shall consider at another time. 


(2. ) 


I have urged upon you the need of a fixed time for 
Private Devotion; but this need not be and ought not 
to be the only time. There is no better use to make 
of our spare moments, our fragments of leisure, than to 
dedicate them also to the same holy employment. “Cur 
non illa tempora, quibus ab Ecclesia vacas, lectioni im- 
pendas? Cur non Christum revisas, Christum alloquaris, 
Christum audias? Ilum alloquimur cum oramus, illum 
audimus cum divina legimus oracula” (St. Ambrose). 
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These glimpses of His Presence give both strength and 
sweetness to our daily life; they maintain and deepen in 
us the peace of God. 

And now let us think a little about that which is the 
very life of all Private Devotion—Prayer. In the spiritual 
world prayer is power. To pray well is the secret of a 
holy life. Prayer in its largest sense is the unrestrained 
intercourse of the soul with God. It is the familiar, but 
humble and reverent, fellowship of the child of God with 
his Father in Heaven. Out of the depths of the heart, 
the soul speaks to the deep love that reigns in the heart 
of God. It is deep answering to deep—like the sound 
of the deep sea echoing through the vaults of Heaven. 
It is ever “‘ de profundis clamavi ad Te.” Depths of love, 
depths of joy, depths of sorrow, depths of desire. How 
the Psalms resound with these voices of the deep! “I 
will love Thee, O Lord my Strength.” ‘My soul shall 
be joyful in the Lord.” “All Thy waves and storms 
have gone over me.” “ My soul is athirst for God, the 
living God.” And as the soul thus casts itself on God, 
love answers to love, and joy to joy, and sorrow is soothed 
and desire is satisfied out of the “fulness of God.” To 
those who have learned to pray, it is a joy even to think 
of God, to look up in His face, or in the darkness to know 
that He is near. And this is prayer; it is conscious 
nearness to God; it may be in silent. longing, in unutter- 
able sorrow, in unspeakable joy, no thought expressed, no 
petition made. It does not need the promise, “ Ask and 
ye shall receive,” nor even “draw nigh to God and He 
will draw nigh to you;” it may be only this, “ Be still and 
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know that I am God.” But this experience of prayer is 
the most difficult, as it is the most delightful. It is far 
more easy to ask for definite gifts and graces; still more 
to use set prayers and formal devotions—most needful 
these and most helpful—but there is something higher. 
These are the weapons of our warfare, but the other is 
the foretaste of our rest and our reward; these are the 
prayers of earth, but the other is the joy of Heaven. It 
is the prayer of the heart, as distinguished from the 
prayer of the lips; the prayer that rises from the heart 
of man and enters into the heart of God, ‘ Cui omne cor 
patet et omnis voluntas loquitur.” Let this be our ideal 
of prayer in our daily devotion. Let us make it our aim 
and our desire to attain to this blessed experience. It 
will need much patience and self-discipline. It will come 
most easily to those who are most frequently alone with 
God. <A worldly mind or a trifling life will be a fatal 
hindrance. A “high look or a proud heart” will render 
it impossible. In this, as in so many of the things of God 
and in His Kingdom, the humblest will be the highest— 
the last shall be first. He who drinks of the brook in 
the way will lift up his head. How can we better employ 
this Lenten season than in the practice of this higher 
prayer? It need not, it must not take the place of our 
supplications for ourselves or for others— but it will 
exalt and sanctify them, and fill them with a heavenly 
peace. It will help us to abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty, and to find our rest, our strength and our joy: 
in Him. 
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( 3. ) 


I have spoken to you of prayer in its highest exercise 
—the purest and most unselfish—the contemplation and 
adoration of God through the realised sense of His pres- 
ence ; that outgoing of the heart and soul towards the 
living God which will be one chief element in the joy 
of Eternity. We must now turn to other aspects and 
exercises of prayer which belong more to our present 
imperfect condition. I need say little about prayer for 
ourselves. If we pray at all we are not likely to forget 
that. Only let us beware of vague desires and unreal 
petitions. Let us calmly and deliberately consider what 
it is we need from God; let us ask Him to teach us our 
need, to “try the very ground of our heart;” and then 
let us definitely ask, and ask in faith, from Him Who is 
the Hearer and the Answerer of prayer. We have needs 
for our own spiritual life, for its perfecting in holiness ; 
we have needs for our pastoral work, for wisdom and 
grace and patience and courage, for the spirit of power 
and of love, and of a sound mind. As life goes on we 
ought ever to be learning more fully what we need both 
for ourselves and for our work; and yet how real the 
danger is of going on in the same groove, almost with 
the same words, from day to day and from year to year. 
Prayer is a spiritual science, but it must be a practical 
business too. It needs purpose and care and method and 
effort, if it is to have power and to prevail. A private 
note-book will be a very useful help; a memorandum of 
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special needs learned by practical experience, or of special 
desires awakened in the soul, by study of the Word of 

God, or of the writings of His saints, or by the secret 
: promptings of the Holy Ghost. No other book will be 
so helpful as this; although there is no lack of admir- 
able manuals which have their own use, such as those 
of Bishop Andrewes, or Bishop Wilson, and many others 
of our own day. 

But there is another exercise of prayer about which 
I would particularly speak—I mean the prayer of in- 
tercession. This is a very blessed and delightful work. 
It is “twice blessed,” bringing a rich blessing to our- 
selves as well as to those for whom we pray. How 
often, when we feel cold and lifeless in praying for our- 
selves, are our hearts roused into earnestness and warmed 
with a holy fire when we turn away from ourselves and 
pray for others. We summon them one by one before 
our minds, the sick, the suffering, the sad; we try to 
think how we should bear their sorrows if they were 
our own; and as we pray for them, and ask the grace 
they need, we find ourselves drawn near to God, and in 
that Presence our own desires, our prayers for ourselves 
rise up unbidden from our hearts, and mingle with our 
intercessions on behalf of others. This is our blessing 
that turns again into our bosom. But we doubt not that 
blessing also comes to others, in answer to our prayers. 
God is pleased to make our intercession a link in the 
chain that draws down His love, His grace, His comfort 
into the hearts of His children. And so we pray not 
only for our own dear ones, but for our flock; and for 
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them too, one by one, as we come to know them. It 
is a great strength to ourselves to pray for individuals 
among our people; making mention of their very names 
before God, and asking for each that which we believe 
them to need. Then as we go forth to visit them in their 
homes, we feel that God has been before us, preparing 
their hearts for our message; and we come to them in 
the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ. How 
often has our visiting been unprofitable to our people 
and burdensome to ourselves for want of this intercessory 
prayer? See how S. Paul prayed for his people, as 
Moses prayed for his great flock, when he led them 
through the wilderness, and Samuel for his people. Let 
us follow in their steps. We may often do more by our 
prayers than by our preaching, and our preaching will 
always be the better for our prayers. 


i 4.) 


Of all exercises of Devotion, the most delightful and 
most fruitful, but also the most difficult, is that of Medita- 
tion upon the Word of God. Who that has tried it has 
not found its difficulty—-who that has succeeded has not 
found its delight? It is what S. Paul speaks of as 
“searching the depths of God.” But this He tells us is 
the prerogative of the Holy Spirit, and therefore can only 
be possible to us in His strength. We see, then, first of 
all, that “it stands not in the wisdom of men but in the 
power of God.” It needs not so much intellectual as 
spiritual fitness; not so much learning and scholarship 
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as humble faith and holy desire. To use the expressive 
language of S. Paul, it needs that “ the eyes of the heart 
should be enlightened.” What a depth of meaning and 
of teaching lies in that word “ the eye of the heart.” No 
vision is so clear as this—none so far reaching, none can 
perceive such depths of beauty. It is to the soul which 
looks and longs that the secret of the Lord is revealed. 
This attitude is indispensable for the exercise of medita- 
tion. Without this the eye may travel over the surface 
of the Word, but its depths will remain unrevealed. The 
truth may be apprehended by the intellect or pictured by 
the imagination, but it will not be embraced by the heart. 
It will not bring forth the fruit of joy and peace. S. 
Bernard speaks of truth being embraced “ guast duobus 
anime brachits, intellectu videlicet et amore ;” but though 
both are needed in their méasure, the more needful and 
more excellent is love. So it is with the knowledge of 
God Himself. To know Him it is essential that we 
should love Him or at least long for Him. So is it with 
all the things of God, and so it is with His word. Here 
then are the first requisites for meditation—a humble 
trust in the Holy Spirit and earnest prayer for His help; 
the emptying of self that we may be filled with His 
power; the teachable spirit that listens meekly for His 
voice ; the longing desire to be filled with all the fulness 
of God. It is only when our hearts are thus prepared 
that we can hope to meditate with delight upon the Word 
of Truth; to penetrate below the surface, and to find the 
riches of the wisdom of God: to draw water with joy out 
of the wells of salvation. But when this preparation is 
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secured, all else will follow. We shall be both guided 
and blessed in our meditation; we shall not only be fed 
with the Bread of Life, and refreshed with the Wine of 
the Spirit, but we shall gather sweet flowers, fragrant and 
beautiful, from the garden of God. 

A great deal might be said by way of detail, but there 
may be infinite variety in our methods when once the 
vital principle is secured. As regards the choice of pas- 
sages for our meditation, the simplest no doubt are those 
which are narrative in their character, and of these the 
best are found in the story of the life and death of our 
Blessed Lord. But in such cases, care must be taken 
that our meditation does not merely begin in imagination 
and end in emotion. What most needs to be affected is 
the Will, if we are to attain to any real growth in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. This is the end and object of all meditation; not 
fruitless dreaming, however beautiful, but the grasp of 
truth with a firm hand and a loving heart. It is this 
which gives strength and sweetness to the spiritual life, 
and brings forth fruit unto holiness. But another class 
of subjects for meditation, less simple but perhaps more 
helpful, are those passages in the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and still more in the Epistles of the New, 
which unfold and illustrate the meaning of the life and 
work of Christ; where oftentimes (as for instance in the 
earlier part of the Epistle to the Ephesians) each single 
word may well repay a long and prayerful contemplation 
and an almost microscopic study. And again, as offering 
the grandest, noblest scope for holy thought and desire, 
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we have those depths of God which are treasured up for 
us in the words of our Blessed Lord Himself ; most of all 
in the earliest and the latest—the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the discourse and prayer on the eve of the Cross 
and Passion. To feed in these pastures, to drink of these 
waters, is life and peace; and none who come in simple 
faith and heartfelt love, shall ever be sent empty away. 

Much might be said about methods and places, and 
times, and seasons; but this cannot be said now, nor 
indeed is it needful. A quiet time and a quiet place— 
an open Bible and an open heart; with the Holy Spirit 
helping us in answer to our prayer—these are the chief 
things needful. It may be in our own closet when the 
door is shut; or in the House of God alone with Him; 
or at the Holy Sacrament when in the peaceful pauses 
of the service, we have time for our own thoughts and 
prayers. If only we are filled with the love of the Truth, 
we shall lay hold of the Truth which we love; and more 
and more we shall know it in all its quickening, strengthen- 
ing, sanctifying power. ‘ With Thee is the well of life, 
and in Thy light we shall see light.” 


RULE I.— Theological Study. _ 


There is scarcely any one of the duties of the Pastoral 
Office more neglected than the duty of systematic and 
diligent theological study. This neglect arises, for the 
most part, not from indolence, but because the importance 
of the duty is not estimated aright. There is a notion 
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widely prevalent, although perhaps not consciously enter- 
tained, that theological study devolves almost exclusively 
upon the cloister student, and is only very exceptionally 
possible for the Parish Priest. The duty is neglected 
because it is not acknowledged. Many a man who is 
faithful and diligent in his parochial work, and devout’ 
in his spiritual life, goes on from week to week and from 
year to year without even the endeavour to make time 
for definite study. He would be ashamed to neglect his 
schools or his sick, or even to be careless in the prepara- 
tion of his sermons. He may be methodical in the dis- 
tribution of his time and sparing in his rest and recrea- 
tion, but it does not enter into the idea of his pastoral 
life to devote a fixed portion of his days to theological 
study. Where his parish is populous or scattered, where 
his duties are from any cause numerous or such as to 
make great inroads upon his time, he justifies himself as 
he believes with a clear conscience, by the plea that it is 
impossible for him to find time for reading when he has 
so much else to do. Now what would be thought of a 
doctor or a lawyer if he were to put forward such a plea. 
There may no doubt be men in these professions who 
more or less neglect those studies which are needed to 
qualify them for the efficient discharge of their responsible 
duties. But they would scarcely be found to acknow- 
ledge or to justify their neglect, by saying that they 
had so many cases in hand, or so many patients to visit, 
that they could not find time for the study of law in the 
one case, or of medicine in the other. At least we should 
certainly not choose such persons for the management 
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of our worldly affairs, or for the treatment of our bodily 
ailments. No man believes that before he enters upon 
either of these professions he has acquired all the know- 
ledge that it is necessary for him to possess. And yet 
the special training which they receive is much more 
prolonged and complete than that which a clergyman 
undergoes, except in very rare instances, before entering 
upon the work of his high calling. When we consider 
the really boundless range of theology, how little can any 
young man have read before entering upon the work of 
his ministry! And although no one could expect that 
every Parish Priest should be a really learned theologian, 
yet it may fairly be demanded that any one who seeks 
and obtains the office of a Christian teacher, should have 
a clear and competent knowledge of Christian Truth. 
But this is not to be attained in a year or in many years. 
Even if it were possible that the time of preparatory 
training could be extended far beyond its present limits, 
it would not remove the necessity, nor relieve us from 
the duty of continued theological study. There is a 
great deal of divine truth which can only be apprehended 
after the mind and the spirit have been prepared by the 
discipline -of spiritual training, and by the experience of 
pastoral work. The truth of God—that is to say, God 
Himself as revealed in His Truth—can alone supply the 
needs of the immortal soul; and a fuller acquaintance 
with these needs, whether learned from ourselves or from 
others, will continually unfold and illuminate the deep 
things of God, the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel - 
of Christ. For this reason, active work and diligent 
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study should ever go hand in hand. Our study will 
help us in our work, and our work will help us in our 
study. Without this we shall not only fail to bring to 
our people all the blessing which God intends for them, 
but we shall gradually become more feeble and perfunc- 
tory in our ministrations. Our life may apparently be 
a busy one, and our time incessantly occupied, but our 
work will be comparatively fruitless; we shall be fighting 
as one that beateth the air. Our preaching will be thin 
and meagre. It may be dressed up so as to please men’s 
ears, but it will not satisfy their hearts. It will be more 
and more the word of man, rather than the word of God. 
Even our visits to the sick will become less comforting ; 
more of a burden to ourselves and less of a blessing to 
them. Our teaching in our schools, or our catechising 
in Church, will lose its force and clearness; it will tend 
to become the repetition of religious platitudes rather 
than the imparting of Divine truth. It may be said 
indeed in respect of the sick and the young, that what 
is needed is not theological learning but simple scriptural 
truth. But he who most deeply and continually ponders 
the mysteries of the Kingdom of God, and searches most 
diligently the treasures of heavenly wisdom, will best be 
able to speak to others, with simplicity and with power, 
a word in season, whether in the days of youth or in the 
time of sickness. He will have an ever increasing com- 
mand of his subject, and will be able to handle it on all 
occasions with firmness and with force. Above all, by 
his own riper and fuller knowledge of the things of God, 
he will be more thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 
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It follows, then, that in the scheme of our daily life and 
work, a place must be found for definite and systematic 
study; that it is as much a duty binding upon us, as any 
other of the duties of our ministry, and that the neglect 
of it must necessarily entail loss both upon ourselves 
and our flocks. 


RULE IIL.—To be specially faithful in visiting both the 


—_— 


sick and the whole. 


There is no part of our ministerial work more impor- 
tant, none more productive of good, and yet, I fear it 
must be added, none more apt to be neglected, than this. 
Perhaps there is a special danger of this neglect in the 
present day. We cannot but be thankful for the ever 
increasing activity of our Parish Priests in many ways 
—in the multiplication of services and Bible-classes, in 
the formation and direction of Communicants’ Unions 
and Guilds, of Working Men’s Clubs, and Temperance 
Societies, and Bands of Hope. But all these things, 
good as they are in themselves, may very easily absorb 
an excessive amount of time, and hinder the discharge 
of other important duties, particularly the personal visita- 
tion of the people committed to our charge. In bygone 
days when many of these agencies had not been thought 
of, the chief duty of the Parish Priest, after the appointed 
services of the Church, was to go in and out among the 
members of his flock. And a very beautiful and blessed 
life it was, especially in our rural districts and less popu- 
lous parishes, where day after day throughout the greater 
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part of the afternoon the Parish Priest might be seen 
passing from house to house in his round of visiting, 
exchanging friendly greetings with one and another of 
his people as he met them by the way. He might not 
be a man of any great pulpit power, or gifts of adminis- 
tration, or with much inventive faculty for new schemes 
of work; but by constant intercourse with his people he 
had learned to know them and to enter into their humble 
interests, their commonplace joys and sorrows, and so 
to find an opening into their hearts, and speak to them 
the word in season. That old-fashioned Church life had 
a wonderful charm about it, although to many of the 
more active spirits of our day it may perhaps seem 
monotonous and slow. But, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, there are not a few who sometimes long after it 
amidst the high pressure and manifold distractions of 
the “hurrying days” in which their lot is cast. Thank 
God this peaceful pastoral life is not extinct among us, 
although it is far more rare—perhaps it must be—than 
in former days. But there is a great power in such a 
ministry although there is so little to attract the atten- 
tion of the busy world; and the power lies chiefly in the 
pastoral visitation, for which it offers more opportunities 
than are to be found in many parishes which have the 
reputation of being better worked, because a greater 
variety of agencies is employed. To many men, how- 
ever, this work is certainly less attractive than other 
parochial duties; to some it is almost distasteful; and 
so it comes to pass that even in less populous parishes 
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ciently performed. And yet nothing can take its place; 
no preaching, however powerful or practical ; no instruc- 
tion, however careful or spiritual, in Bible-classes or 
Cottage Lectures, or in gatherings or groups of any kind, 
can compensate for that personal dealing with individual 
souls which is the special purpose of pastoral visiting. 
The pastor has many opportunities of speaking to his 
people, but this alone affords an opportunity for the 
‘people to speak to him; and unless they can open their 
minds and hearts to their pastor, he loses much of his 
power to minister to their spiritual. needs, not only in 
personal intercourse but in preaching too. 

There is another reason which gives special importance 
to this work of pastoral visitation. It is by personal 
converse, more than in any other way, that the humblest 
of our people are brought to understand anything of 
Divine truth. Even when they attend Church, and are 
placed where they can hear, which is not always the 
case, their power of attention is very limited; they are 
not in the habit of fixing their thoughts on any subject 
for any length of time; and it must be added that there 
are still far too few of our preachers who have the power 
of speaking in a language which the poor can understand, 
or of entering into their simple methods of thought. 
Yet it is quite possible to present deep truths in simple 
words, and so to arrange the words as to be intelligible 
to the thinking capacities of persons of humble condition 
and very limited education. As it is, the poor for the 
most part carry very little away from many of the ser- ° 
mons which they hear, and they will learn more in a 
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few minutes’ conversation with their pastor than from 
many pulpit addresses even of a simple kind. It need 
scarcely be added that they learn very little from books. 
This is one indirect but inestimable gain to be found in 
pastoral visitation, that the minister of Christ learns by 
this means what are the needs and desires, the diffi- 
culties and temptations of his people; and he can thus, 
with more effect, address himself to his congregation 
when they are assembled in His church. The know- 
ledge which he has thus acquired will save him from the 
temptation to indulge in religious platitudes, and will set 
him thinking how he can best deal in a practical way 
with errors or temptations_or needs that he has found 
to be rife among his people. On the other hand, as the 
visitation of the people will often suggest subjects for the 
sermon, so will the sermon provide subject for instruction 
in the pastoral visit, especially in the case of the sick and 
aged who are unable to take their place in the congre- 
‘gation. Your Sunday sermon is your message for that 
week to all your people, and you will take its subject as 
matter for instruction, not only in the pulpit but in your 
pastoral visitation. It will thus be for all your people 
their “portion of meat in due season.” And there will 
be this further advantage in such a course. It will often 
save you from a difficulty which is sometimes felt as to 
introducing any spiritual conversation in your visits to 
your people. A reference to the sermon may. very easily 
be made which will readily give you the opening you 
desire. 

. But now as to the practical application of this very 
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important rule of our Pastoral Order. First of all, learn 
to regard it as a part of your daily duty to visit a certain 
number of your people. I have spoken before of the 
extreme importance of method in all our pastoral work, 
as well as in our personal life; let your visiting be 
methodical also. Desultory visiting is for many reasons 
unsatisfactory. It is almost sure to lead to the neglect 
of some, and over attention to others. Method of some 
kind is quite essential. As regards the time of visiting 
or the order of your visits, your rule must be made 
according to the circumstances of the parish. Only let 
there be, as far as possible, some fixed time and some 
regular order. There will, no doubt, be cases of urgent 
sickness that must be dealt with at special times and out 
of the usual order; but in visiting persons in chronic ill- 
ness, or persons in their ordinary health, a settled plan, 
with a liberal margin, is really essential if the work is to 
be faithfully done. You will, of course, have your visit- 
ing book in which you will note the visits you propose to 
make, and also record anything connected with the visit 
which it is important for you to remember. -Let this— 
like all your work—be begun in prayer. Before you 
leave your home, write down the names of those whom 
you propose. to visit and spread them out before the 
Lord. Make mention of them by name to Him (He 
knows them all) and ask for guidance in your dealings 
with them. It is well also, after your prayer, to select 
before you go any passages of Holy Scripture which you 
propose to read to the sick, or any special matters which 
you wish to bring before either the sigk or the whole, 
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This will give a purpose and directness to your visit, 
without which much time is often wasted and precious 
opportunities are lost. It is not perhaps necessary that 
you should always read or pray with each person whom 
you visit; but it is perhaps the surest way of giving to 
your visit a spiritual tone and character. For there is a 
great danger—every one must have felt it--of allowing 
the pastoral visit to sink into a mere friendly conversa- 
tion about passing events. There is no reason why this 
should be altogether excluded, and in the beginning of 
your intercourse with any of your people it is very help- 
ful towards establishing kindly relations between you and 
them. Yet surely in a pastoral visit something more 
than this is needed, and some word should be said in 
furtherance of the great object of your ministry, the 
spiritual welfare of the people committed to your charge. 
For this no doubt you will need that Christian tact and 
prudence, which are of so much value in all our minis- 
terial work; but these will come by experience. The 
most diligent visitor will generally find this work least 
difficult and most productive of good. 

But for the work of pastoral visitation, there is one 
other gift even more important than tact, and that is the 
power of sympathy. Undoubtedly it is a gift—sometimes 
a gift of nature. There are some men who, more than 
others, are naturally endowed with this most helpful 
capacity. But to any of us it may be given, as a gift of 
grace, in answer to prayer, and it may be largely culti- 
vated by the help of the Holy Spirit. It is quite as need- 
ful for spiritual ministration as for the more friendly in- 
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tercourse of the pastor with his people. It is eminently 
characteristic of that ‘ mind which was, and is, in Christ 
Jesus,” and the surest way to its attainment will be fellow- 
ship with Him. Only one word more, although there is 
a great deal more to be said. In all your visits, keep 
before your mind the great purpose of your ministry— 
the saving of souls. With this in view, how unspeakably 
precious is each single opportunity of speaking a word, 
either in season or out of season; that is to say whether 
the opportunity presents itself, or you make it, as it were, 
for yourself. Have always in your mind and in your 
heart this question, ‘‘ What can I do to help this soul, one 
step onwards in the way of God,” and the answer will 
come to you from God Himself, in guidings of His Spirit ; 
in the language of events; in the removal of difficulties ; 
He will give you “a mouth and wisdom,” and you will 
guide your words with discretion and minister true help 
and comfort to those whom you visit as His minister, and 
in His name. 

I most earnestly urge upon all the clergy of the Diocese, 
and especially upon the members of the Pastoral Order, 
the need of increased attention to this most important 


work, and of increased activity in the discharge of this 
urgent duty. 
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az 
CONDUCT OF DIVINE SERVICE.\ 


MANY of us are now returning from our yearly time 
of rest and recreation, and entering, I trust, with fresh 
energy and renewed zeal upon the work to which God 
has called us. I think it may be well, at such a time, to 
call your attention to one important matter about which 
I have for some time desired to say a few words. 

The subject to which I refer, is the manner of celebra- 
tion of Divine Service. I need not remind you of the 
very great importance of this part of our work, whether 
we regard it in relation to the honour and glory of Him 
whom we worship, or the spiritual benefit of the wor- 
shippers. The first and most obvious necessity in all 
acts of worship is a clear and continuous recollection of 
the presence of God. This, no doubt, we all desire to 
have; but we cannot be too often reminded of our need, 
with a special: view to the conscious realisation of the 
near presence of the Incarnate God. “There am I in 
the midst of them,” is His promise. There He is, as 
truly as if we could perceive Him with our bodily eyes, 
seeing our every action, and reading the very thoughts 
of the heart. It is only by this devout sense of His 
presence that we can maintain true reverence in the 
services of His sanctuary. And this reverence will not 
fail to show itself in our manner and gestures. Yet these 
must not be forced or formal, but real and natural; they 


Mainten- 
ance of re- 
verence in 
mannerand 
gestures 
throughout 
the service, 


Silent 
prayer, 
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must be the almost unconscious expression of the rever- 
ence which fills the heart and mind; and if this be their 
character they will be helpful not only to ourselves but 
also to our people. It is almost needless to say that 
this reverence should characterise all our acts of service. 
There seems to be sometimes a tendency to forget this 
in the occasional offices of the Church; in the services 
of Holy Baptism, of Marriage, or of the Churching of 
Women. One has known these to be hurried through 
in a perfunctory manner, with an appearance of coldness 
and weariness little calculated to impress the hearers. 
On the other hand, we may well believe, if indeéd we 
have not reason to know, that the solemn and reverent 
performance of any one of these services may leave a 
lifelong impression for good on the hearts and minds of 
those who are present ; reminding the bridegroom and the 
bride of the awful and beautiful sanctity of the married 
state; or parents and god-parents of the sacredness of 
the baptized children of God; or the young mother of 
the protecting care of a Heavenly Father which has pre- 
served herself and her infant through the perils of child- 
birth. With a view to the maintenance of reverence 
throughout the service, it is well that not only at the 
beginning of all our acts of worship, but again and again 
at different times, before the reading of the lessons or 
the saying of the litany, or the preaching of the sermon, 
and above all when beginning the office of Holy Com- 
munion, we should secretly in our hearts ask of God the 
grace which we need for our solemn duties. As prefacing 
the sermon, I confess that I am tempted to regret the 
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prevalent abandonment of the old custom ofa private 
prayer offered in the pulpit itself. It seemed to connect 
itself more closely with the sermon, not only in the mind 
of the preacher but of the congregation as well. 
As regards details in the performance of Divine Service As to de- 


—a matter of no little importance—I can only here refer Divine Ser- 
to one or two, which seem, at the present time, to call for ae 
special remark. F irst of all, I would say that it is Be) ake: 
serious responsibility for a clergyman to introduce into unusual 


the Service usages to which his people have not been co 
accustomed, unless they should be merely such as to 
help to greater reverence without exciting suspicion or 
leading to distraction. There are acts of reverence 
which, however harmless or even helpful in themselves, 
are distracting and disturbing to many pious souls in the 
congregation, and which require on the part of the clergy- 
‘man very careful consideration even for the prejudices 
of the people committed to his charge. I do not wish 
to specify the usages to which I refer, excepting in one 
or two instances to illustrate my meaning. It has, no 
doubt, been a wide-spread and perhaps -at one time 
universal custom in the Church to turn to the east in 
saying the Creeds; and it is easy to see and to explain 
the origin and meaning of this usage, as significant of the 
unity of the faith, the common belief and expectation of 
the people of God. But why should a similar position 
be assumed in saying or singing the g¢/orza at the end of 
every psalm ? For this, there is no such authority, nor 
any such reason as in the case of the Creed; and the 
occasional frequency of its recurrence tends rather to 
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diminish than to increase the reverence of the Service. 
The same may be said of the continual repetition of acts 
of obeisance towards the Holy Table on the part of both 
clergy and choristers. From my own observation I 


should say that there is scarcely any act of a similar kind 
which so readily loses the character of reverence; and it 


is almost painful to observe, in many cases, the mechani- 


cal jerk of the head which is repeated again and again 


(3.) Open- 
ing the 
Creed and 
Lord's 
Prayer by 
the Clergy- 
man only, 


in passing to and fro across the chancel. I wish I could 
believe that this really tends to true devotion. I know 
how many of my dear brethren, themselves among the 
most earnest of my clergy, do practise and encourage this 
custom. It is not my duty to condemn it; but I would 
only wish them very seriously to consider whether they 
have any good reason to believe or to hope that it is 
really helpful to true devotion, especially in the case of 
the young. 

But there are. two other matters about which I feel 
bound to speak more decidedly because I hold them to 
be of grave importance. I observe a custom growing up 
and extending, in this Diocese and elsewhere, that in the 
recitation of the Creed and of the Lord’s Prayer the open- 
ing words are said by the clergyman only, neither the 
choristers nor the congregation pronouncing the words, 
“] believe,” which express their individual participation 
in the profession of faith; or the unspeakably beautiful 
invocation, by which the children of God are taught to 
claim their relation to “Our Father” in heaven. Surely 
no argument which can be urged in favour of such a 
course can outweigh the serious objections to which it is 
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open. It is hard to justify the recitation of a creed with- 
out a “Credo;” or to think that we are satisfying the 
precept of our Lord “ when ye pray say our Father,” if 
we practically say to our people—“ when you pray the 
Lord’s own prayer do not say—Our Father.” I feel that 
there is, in such a custom as this, a real spiritual loss to the 
worshippers, and I cannot see in it any manner of gain. 

There is one other matter to which I must briefly refer, (c.) Kneel- 
I mean the custom as yet very rare, but possibly increas- the Sake 
ing, of kneeling during the reading of the Epistle in the Epistle. 
Communion Service. J am not aware that such a prac- 
tice has ever prevailed in the Catholic Church, nor have 
I ever heard any reason assigned for it beyond this, that 
the Collect leaves us on our knees, with no direction to 
rise from that posture. But surely this is to claim for 
the Rubrics of the Prayer Book an exhaustive complete- 
ness which they do not possess; and the application of 
the principle would lead us into serious and curious 
difficulties. We should certainly have to stand through- 
out the sermon, for we are left standing at the end of the 
Nicene Creed; and a similar result would follow in respect 
of the Lessons, following as they do upon the Psalms and 
Canticles. As matters are at present, there is this further 
objection that sometimes only one or two among the 
clergy or among the choir adopt this custom, thus pro- 
minently asserting their own view against that of their 
brethren. Surely this is very undesirable and even un- 
seemly. Is it not a Protestantism of a very objectionable 
kind? Is it not an unnecessary multiplication of diver- 
sities among us ? 
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I have called attention to these matters, not from any 
wish to curtail the lawful liberty which may fairly be 
conceded to congregations and parishes, in small matters 
of ritual. There are, no doubt, certain open questions of 
this kind involving no important principle. But these to 
which I have referred, appear to me to have a real im- 
portance, either as tending to cause offence and introduce 
division, or as affecting the spiritual life and sacred privi- 
leges of the people of God.. I feel strongly that in view 
of the highest interests of the Church, it is really of the 
greatest moment that even at the cost of some self- 
sacrifice, every effort should be made to minimise diver- 
sities in teaching or in ritual among us, tending as these 
must certainly do to weaken our position, not only in the 
presence of our brethren of other Christian communities, 
but also in the face of the enemies of the Church and of 
our Lord. It is well, at least, to suspect our own wishes 
and inclinations.in these matters, remembering that the 
tendency of our poor human nature is ever towards self- 
will, while the call of God is to self-denial. The more 
we are emptied of self, even in little things, the more 
shall we be like our Master, and the more the pleasure 
of the Lord will prosper in our hands. 
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HOLY COMMUNION. 


THERE are one or two matters connected with the Com- - | 
munion Service to which | think it desirable to call your 


{ Ss 


attention. 

As far as I can ascertain, it would appear that in Uo hob 
very large number of the churches in the Diocese the awed 
Exhortation to be addressed to the Communicants at the soe is 
time of the Celebration is habitually omitted. This can- oe the 


not be without serious loss. The Church of England, Celebra- 
more than any other branch of the Catholic Church, Ses 
shows throughout our beautiful Communion Service her 
anxious care to guard against the profanation of the Holy 
Sacrament by any unworthy receiving of it; and in this 
Exhortation presses home on the intending Communicants 
the great responsibility, as well as the blessing, involved 

in the reception of the Holy Sacrament. It may be that 
where there is careful teaching about the Eucharist, and 
also frequent Communion, the reading of the Exhortation 
would be less needful; but in these days, when we are 
able to thank God for a very remarkable and growing | 
increase in the number of our Communicants, it is all the 
more necessary to be on our guard against careless or 
heartless Communions, and above all against the peril to 
the individual soul of coming in a state of impenitence 

or of wilful sin. I desire, therefore, that at least three 
times in each year, that is to say, on each of the Festivals 

of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday, this Exhortation 


and of the 
previous 
Exhorta- 
tion. 


As to 
omitting 
the Ten 
Command- 
ments 
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should be read, at whichever service the largest number 
of Communicants are likely to attend. 

The same considerations will apply in the case of the 
Exhortation which is ordered to be read “when the 
minister giveth warning for the Celebration of the Holy 
Communion.” I fear that there are many churches where 
this is never used at all, and others where nothing more 
is read than the opening sentence. Where this is the 
custom, there is no “warning,” but only an invitation; 
and the special purpose of the address is missed. I 
should therefore wish that this Exhortation also should 
be read in its entirety, not less than three times a year. 
The most appropriate times would manifestly be the 
Sundays preceding the great festivals. It is to be ob- 
served that the proper place for this is, not after the 
Nicene Creed, but ‘after the sermon or homily ended,” 
and therefore presumably from the pulpit, if the chief 
minister should. be the preacher; otherwise by him from 
whatever place he may occupy. It might be well if occa- 
sionally the Exhortation were made the subject of the 
sermon, or that at least some reference were made to it 
by the preacher. 


There is one other matter to which I ask your special 
attention; I mean the custom of omitting the Ten 
Commandments in the Communion Service. I can think 
of no reason for this omission, except the saving of 
time ; and as they can be reverently said in about three 
minutes, it will hardly be thought that the gain in this 
respect can compensate for the omission of a very impor- 
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tant part of the Office, and one which specially dis- 
tinguishes the English form of service. Still less 
admissible is another practice, which I trust is exceed- 

ingly rare, of beginning the service at the Offertory 
Sentences, and thus omitting not only the Nicene Creed, and begin- 
which has held a place in the Communion Service from Baie ss 
the fifth or sixth century, but also the Epistle and Gospel mich oH 
which, from yet earlier times, have been the portions of '"°e: 
Holy Scripture selected by the Church for the special 
-edification of her faithful children. These are matters of 
principle with which we have no right to interfere. Even 

those who are most desirous of a certain amount of 
freedom as regards other services in church, ought to 

be the most zealous for the due performance of all the 

Offices appointed by the Church itself, and, above all, 

the central service of Christianity. 


It is acommon subject of regret that in these days so 
much divergence of opinion should exist with reference 
to the Blessed Sacrament. But this is not an unmixed 
evil. It has led to a far more thoughtful and diligent 
study of the Holy Eucharist, and a much more intelligent 
appreciation of the singularly beautiful Service of the 
Church of England. It is the more incumbent upon us 
to present that service to our people in all its complete- 
ness with all its component parts, not one of which is 
without its liturgical value, and with its duly proportioned 
teaching ; and thus to deepen their reverence and their 
desire for the highest-act of Christian worship. 
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PASTORAL WORK AND LIFE. 


I LAST addressed you on the subject of reverence in 
the services of the House of Prayer. I will now deal 
with a matter even more important; I mean the need of 
a high standard of faithfulness in our pastoral work and 
life. It is impossible not to see that, in this matter, 
there remains much to be desired. There are some 
among us who do little more than to discharge, without 
fail, the necessary duties of their ministry. They are 
not indolent, they are not negligent; they are punctual 
in fulfilling their engagements and in responding to the 
calls made upon them; they are outwardly blameless in 
their lives and careful in their conduct; but this is all. 
This, indeed, is_no small attainment. Regarded simply 
as members of a laborious and honourable profession, 
they deserve, no doubt, the approval and commendation 
of those among whom they live. But when we regard 
the work of the pastor from a higher point of view, when 
we think of it not as a learned profession but as a 
heavenly calling, when we look at it as it is presented to 


-us in the Pastoral Epistles of S. Paul, or in the Ordina- 


tion Office of our own Church, we must surely feel that 
our Lord and Master expects from us far more than this, 
both in our work and in our life. “We watch for 
souls.” S$. Chrysostom says that when he thought of 
these words they shook his soul as with an earthquake, 
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and filled him with fear and trembling. And they may 
well stir our hearts to the very depths, if we try in any | 
degree to think what they mean. Our Church reminds 
us, when we are called to the priesthood, how weighty, 
how difficult, and how excellent our office is, and 
demands of us an entire surrender of all that we are, 
and all that we have for this service. We are “never 
to cease our labours, our care and diligence;” we are 
“to give ourselves wholly to our office;” we are to 
“draw all our cares and studies this way;” we are, 
above all others, to be men of prayer, and mighty in the 
Scriptures; we are “to sanctify the lives of ourselves 
and our families according to the Rule and Doctrine of 
Christ.” It is well, from time to time, to remind our- 
selves of these obligations and responsibilities ; for which 
of us is not apt to grow slack and cold, and to “leave 
our first love.” The holy enthusiasm of our Ordination 
day dies down within us; we content ourselves with a 
low standard of life and work; and just in proportion as 
this is the case, our work loses its power and our life 
its brightness. Could there be a better time than the 
present to think of these things, when we are entering 
upon our winter’s work, after the yearly rest which most 
of us—alas! not all—have been permitted to enjoy. 
What great things we might be enabled to do for the 
glory of God and the good of His people, if we were 
now to dedicate ourselves afresh to His services with full 
purpose of heart; resolved, as S. Paul exhorts us, to 


) 


“make full proof of our ministry ;” m2/ actum credens, 


dunt quid superesset agendum. 
D 
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It was with a view to help us to this more perfect 
fulfilment of our duties, that I instituted the “ Pastoral 
Order of the Holy Ghost.” I desire at this time to 
recall to your minds the object and character of this 
Union, which has already proved to’ be a blessing and 
help to many among us. I quote the words which I 
used at its first beginning. ‘The idea of our Union is 
not to create any new society or new relations, but to 
quicken and strengthen the old. Our very name is 
chosen with this view; to emphasise and accentuate the 
duties, the privileges, and the strength of our high calling. 
‘The Pastoral Order of the Holy Ghost.’ We are 
pastors; we are in Holy Orders; we have received the 
Holy Ghost. We desire to be faithful pastors; to work 
in our Order; to be led by the Holy Ghost. In striving 
after this we shall be helpers of each other’s faith and 
joys” 

These are our aims as they are more fully set forth 
in my former letter.* No new obligations are involved 
in joining the Pastoral Order; the Rules are only of 
the nature of helps, towards the higher fulfilment 
of our Ordination vows. There is nothing in them 
beyond the reach of any devout and diligent pastor. To 
the younger clergy especially they are most helpful, as 
guiding counsels for the duties of their daily life and 
work. They are to be observed in the spirit more than 
in the letter; with an honest purpose, but with Christian 
liberty ; according to the position and circumstances of 





* Seep, 12. : 
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each. Only the more closely they can be followed the 
greater help and comfort will be found. 

I should, indeed, be glad if now, when we are about 
to enter on the fourth year of our Association, we might 
have a large accession to our ranks. We greatly need 
to be more closely drawn together, for mutual counsel, 
sympathy, and support. Our work is literally tremendous 
in its responsibility ; “our enemies live and are mighty ;” 
we “must work the works of Him that sent us, while it 
is day ;” we must “ foliow the blessed steps of His most 
holy life.” “Let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works.” Let us “exhort one 
another, and so much the more as we see the day ap- 
proaching.” May our Lord and Master guide us, one 
and all, in whatever way and by whatever means, to 
serve Him with a perfect heart, and to live and labour 
among our people “in the fulness of the blessing of the 
Gospel of Christ.” 


Want of 
systematic 
instruction, 


— 
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DOCTRINAL TEACHING. 


IN my former letter I called attention, in a single sentence, 
toa great defect in the religious condition of our people, 
namely, their lack of definite instruction in spiritual truth. 
I return to this subject with a view to explain more clearly 
what I mean, and to offer some practical suggestions. 

In the great majority of our churches, even where there 
is much excellent preaching, there is a great want of 
systematic instruction. The sermons, however able or 
impressive, are isolated exhortations. They have rarely 
any consecutive connection one with another. Even when 
the subject is suggested by some portion of the Holy 
Scriptures read in the service of the day, it may not really 
represent the Church’s teaching for that particular Sunday 
or season, The result is, that while many of the congre- 
gation are no doubt instructed or comforted by the sermon 
they hear, they have no such knowledge of the Christian 
faith as would enable them to give intelligently “a reason 
of the hope that is in them.” Their religious belief is 
little better than a jumble of ill-assorted truths, to some 
one or more of which they attach a special importance. 
They know nothing of the system of Christian doctrine, 
this science of sciences; or of the proportion of the 
Catholic faith, the symmetry and beauty of Divine truth. 
From this there follows the inevitable tendency to 

% 
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exaggerate some and to neglect others of the doctrines of 
Christianity, and to lapse unconsciously into various forms 
and shades of heretical misbelief. And further, it comes 
to pass that when they happen to meet with a well-in- 
structed Romanist or other Nonconformist, or perhaps a 
plausible sceptic, they have no solid ground on which to 
stand, and no tried armour with which to resist the 
attacks made upon them. 
Now the remedy for this defect and danger is self- The 


: ‘ : Articles of 
evident. It is to be found in systematic and careful the Chris- 
- P tian faith 
teaching, by sermons and in other ways, of “all. the should be 


articles of the Christian faith.” We need far more of ret 


this kind of teaching in our churches. It would be in 
the highest degree profitable for the congregations; it 
might even be beneficial to the clergy themselves. There 
is no reason why the more general kind of preaching 
should not also have a place; but no Sunday should 
pass without some very definite instruction in Christian 
doctrine, building up our people in the faith of Christ. 
The most appropriate time for this would be the Morning 
Service. It is evidently the intention of the Church that 
the principal or perhaps the only sermon of the day’ 
should be preached at that time. But when, as in many The ser- 


ie) 
of our churches, there are two or even three sermons Sunday 


every Sunday, it would surely be well that they should ee 


each have a distinct character and object, and not be of ee 
precisely the same general kind, preached indifferently at 
Morning, Afternoon, or Evening Service. It has often 
seemed to me that S. Paul’s exhortation to Timothy 


might well be practically applied to our modern sermons. 


Distribu- 
tion of 
subjects, 
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“Give attendance,” he says, “ to reading, to exhortation, 
to doctrine.” The term “reading” (axagnos?s) applies 
unquestionably to the public reading of the Scriptures and 
not to private study, and would correspond to what we 
call exposition. The “exhortation” (faracleszs) is the 
practical hortatory address, with its purpose of stirring 
up or deepening and strengthening the personal spiritual 
life. The term “ doctrine” or teaching (dzdascalia) speaks 
for itself, and includes that more definite instruction in the 
Christian faith to which I am specially calling your atten- 
tion. 

Now there is no reason why each of these should not 
find a place at one or other of the services on the Lord’s 
Day. The most fitting distribution would probably be 
that the doctrine or teaching should be allotted to the 
Morning Service; the exposition to the Afternoon; and 
the exhortation to the Evening. But this would no doubt 
depend upon the circumstances of the parish, and some 
other arrangement might in many cases be desirable. 
What I desire for the present earnestly to urge upon you 
is this, that at least once on each Sunday there should be 
a careful and definite doctrinal sermon, expounding or 
illustrating some article of the Christian Faith. Or even 
if this should not be thought desirable through the whole 
of the Christian year, it might at least be the rule during 
that part of the year when the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are enforced by the Church itself, in connection 
with the chief events in the Life of our Blessed Lord. 

I now desire to put before you a practical suggestion, 
and it is this: that a course of such sermons should be 
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given by the clergy in this present year, taking as the The 
basis of their teaching the Apostles’ Creed; beginning Cou 
on Septuagesima Sunday, when the Lessons for the day oe 
themselves suggest the subject of the “ Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth;” and carrying on the 
series till Whitsuntide, when the concluding portion of 
the Creed would naturally form the most appropriate 
subject of instruction. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the blessing which such a course of teaching might bring 
to priests and people alike. It would involve very 
careful and profitable study on the part of the pastor, 
while it would strengthen and establish the faith of his 
people. It would give a new interest and power to 
all the other sermons which might be preached in the 
Church, as each would have its reference to some one or 
more of the Articles of Faith which had been the subjects 
of instruction. It would give definiteness and consistency 
to all other teaching; and the Parish Priest would have © 
the happiness of knowing that his people were not only 
interested or impressed by his sermons, but built up con- 
tinually in the faith of Christ ; strengthened against the 
allurements of error; and, above all, deepened in their 
intelligent love and adoration of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 

I earnestly hope that some, at least, among you, my 
dear brethren, may make trial of such a scheme as I 
have suggested. I confidently believe that it would be 
heartily appreciated by your people, and that it would 
greatly tend to the stability and increase of their joy and 
peace in believing. 


Prepara- 
tion of 
candidates 
for Ordina- 
tion ; its 
insufficient 
character. 
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CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDER: 


. St 
AMONG the many objects which demand the attention 


‘and care of a Bishop, there are two to which I have 


always given a special prominence—the efficiency of the | 
clergy and the evangelisation of the Diocese. On the 
latter subject I have on several occasions addressed you ; 
and a good deal has been effected in the way of definite 
organisation and special efforts in evangelistic work. It 
is to the other question that I desire to ask your attention 
now. I venture to hope that in this direction also some 
progress has been made; but I am strongly convinced 
that much more ought to be done. In the forefront of 
the subject lies the question of Ordination and its sur- 
roundings, and it is here above all that I feel our 
position to be unsatisfactory. The preparation of our 
candidates in general for Holy Orders seems to me to 
be lamentably insufficient. This is specially the case 
with those whose only qualification is a University 
degree. Many of them are fine fellows, fair scholars, 
and cultured gentlemen. But what has been their 
definite preparation for the most difficult work on earth, 
and the most momentous in its issues—the work of 
ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of 
God? In many cases they present themselves for Ordi- 
nation within three or four months after taking their 
University degree. The interval, or some part of it, has 
been spent in getting up the subjects for the Bishop’s 
examination, and, in the great majority of cases, with a 
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successful result. But where has been the moral and 
spiritual preparation, where the pastoral counsel and 
instruction; where the devotional retirement, the Arabia 
of S. Paul, the withdrawal into the wilderness of the 
Master Himself? In many cases, as I know by inquiry 
from the candidates themselves, there has been an entire 
absence of all this. The intellectual preparation has 
been made amidst the ordinary surroundings of daily 
life and the distractions and amusements of society. 
Then a few days of examination, with, perhaps, one or 
two of devotion and spiritual instruction at the close, and 
the step is taken for which even years would scarcely be 
too long a preparation. 

It is quite true, and it is a matter for great thankful- 
ness, that much is now being done at the Universities 
to supply some part of this need. But there is this 
difficulty ; those who need these helps the most are the 
least likely to seek for them. It is the men who are 
most in earnest already who will avail themselves of the 
special instruction and the godly counsel which are 
offered to them. And even they, with the pressure of 
their University work, can give but little time or thought 
to anything but the subjects of their impending examina- 
tions. Nor are the surroundings of University life alto- 
gether favourable to such preparation as that of which 
I have been speaking. It is, no doubt, an admirable 
discipline, as far as it goes, and well suited to the 
development of that manly and honourable character 
which we desire to find in every minister of Christ. 
There is no training like it; and it would, indeed, be an 
evil day for the Church of England if the ranks of the 
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ministry should cease to be largely recruited from the 
graduates of our Universities. The advantages which 
they enjoy are fruitful in many most valuable results 
that cannot be secured in any other way. But some- 
thing more is needed for the work of the ministry, with 
its sacred duties and its tremendous responsibility. 

Where then are we to look for the remedy ? 

It is not to be found in any sweeping changes, but in 
a variety of concurrent efforts, in which you and I and 
all must bear our part. The simplest solution of the 
difficulty would unquestionably be that every graduate 
desiring to take Holy Orders should pass one year at a 
Theological College after taking his degree. There, under 
the guidance of experienced teachers, and associated 
with men engaged in a like preparation; with the helpful 
surroundings of cathedral life, and in frequent intercourse 
with the Bishop; all the knowledge already acquired, and 
the character already formed, would be gradually sancti- 
fied and made meet for the Master’s use. This is no 
mere devout imagination. It is a work which even now 
is being happily accomplished in a small but ever in- 
creasing number of graduate aspirants for Holy Orders. 
We need not despair of such a training becoming the 
rule instead of the exception; and this, I am heartily 
convinced, ought to be our ultimate aim. But of course 
there are difficulties in the way—pecuniary difficulties as 
well as others—and it may be long before we attain to 
this consummation. Meanwhile I venture to suggest to 
you what we may ourselves try to do, and to inform you 
of one or two changes which I feel constrained to make. 


I have already announced that in future I shall require 
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three months’ notice from any candidate desiring to offer 

himself for Ordination in this Diocese. This I feel to be 

of great importance, in order to give me ample time to 

make the necessary inquiries, and to see the candidate 

himself, with a view to giving him some direction as to 

the employment of his time in the weeks preceding the 

Ember season. But this will involve earlier action on 

the part of incumbents who are desirous of having 

deacons ordained for their parishes. I shall be willing 

to accept provisionally a candidate who, at the beginning 

of the three months, may not yet have secured a title for 

Holy Orders, but in every case this must be arranged 

previous to the date of the examination; that is to say, 

some three or four weeks before the Ordination Day. In Earlier 

future, the whole of the examination, and not merely the oa 7 

preliminary portion, will be conducted at this earlier date, 

in order to leave entirely free for devotional employment 

the two or three days immediately preceding Ordination ; 

and further, to save both the Bishop and the candidate The selec- 
comers cae . tion of can- 

from the pain inseparable from the rejection of a candi- didates, 

date at the eleventh hour, I have further determined to 

limit the selection of candidates, with very rare excep- 

tions, to graduates of our universities and students of the 

Theological College in this Diocese. It has happened of 

late at almost every Ember season that we have had 

more candidates than vacant curacies, and several of 

our own theological students have been obliged to seek 

for Ordination elsewhere. But these are the men of whom 

I naturally know most, and who have been prepared, as 

it were, under my own eye; and it is to me a matter 

of great-regret to lose them, and to accept from other 
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colleges, however excellent, candidates of whom I know 
. nothing beyond the testimonial which they bring. 

(2.) More Another matter about which I am increasingly anxious 

profitable . : 

employ. is a more profitable employment of the Diaconate. 

Dat or the It is quite evident from the study of the Ordinal that 

———"" the intention of the Church was to make this period a 
time of probation and of preparation for the higher office, 
although this has been greatly lost sight of in past times. 
The purpose of the .deacon’s year is declared to be that 
“‘he may be perfect and well expert in the things apper- 
taining to the Ecclesiastical administration.” But he has 
too often been looked upon as in all respects on the same 
level as the priest, except for two disabilities—one as to 
the pronouncing of the Absolution, and the other the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. In the address to 
the deacon in the Ordination Service, a very different 
view of his office is presented to us. He is to assist the 
priest—not to divide the work of the parish with him; 
he is to read Holy Scriptures and homilies in the Church 
—not to preach alternately with his incumbent; not 
necessarily to preach at all, unless admitted thereto or 
“licensed by the Bishop himself.” He is not to baptize, 
except in the absence of the priest; he is not even 
commissioned to deal with the spiritual needs of the 
parishioners, but “to intimate their estates, names, and 
places where they dwell, to the curate.” He is not to 
be a teacher so much as.a learner. His only teaching is 
to be the instruction of the youth in the Catechism; not 
even the examination of them, which is reserved for the 
curate of the parish. I am deeply convinced that the 
more nearly we can bring our practice into conformity 
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with these rules of the Church the better it will be, not 
only for the deacon but for the parishioners. I fear that 
comparatively few of the incumbents who offer a title for 
Holy Orders have estimated aright their relation to the 
deacon, or their very solemn responsibility for his train- 
ing, not only in parochial but in spiritual life. It is for this 
reason, among others, that I have felt compelled in many 
cases to refuse to ordain a deacon upon a title offered for 
him, from the conviction that the circumstances of the 
parish were not such as to offer security for his efficient 
training, for which I myself am primarily responsible 
before God; and I feel bound in accepting any offered 
title, to secure, so far as I can, that the requirements of 
the Ordinal shall be faithfully observed. It is some 
time since I took one definite step in this direction by 
the rules which I have laid down for the preaching of 
deacons; rules which, I believe, have worked with very 
great benefit to all concerned, and have been, I am glad 
to know, adopted in two other Dioceses at the late 
Ember season. There is one duty, not mentioned in the 
Ordinal, which I feel bound to forbid definitely to the 
deacon, and that is the celebration of the Marriage 
Service. This is distinctly a priestly office, and I should 
feel obliged to decline to ordain a deacon to any parish 
where this duty would be laid upon him. 

I attach great importance to these two points: a more 
prolonged and spiritual preparation of candidates for 
Holy Orders, and a more definite training during the 
Diaconate. 

But there is another direction in which I believe a 
great work may be done in much earlier years. None 
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of us would venture to doubt that there is such a thing as 
a real vocation for the ministry. It is, of course, implied 
in the first of the questions addressed to the deacon in 
the Ordinal. But we cannot doubt that, in many cases, 
the vocation exists, and that it makes itself felt at a much 
earlier period of life. Even in the first years of boyhood 
there are not unfrequently indications, if we are careful 
to perceive them, of an unmistakable drawing towards 
the priestly life, and’ of a disposition specially suited to 
that high calling. Oftentimes this is marked by parents 
with a certain amount of wonder or gratification, or, 
alas! sometimes only with amusement; the desire of the 
child is not cherished or deepened; it is not nurtured 
by prayer; and too often amidst the temptations and 
pleasures of school-days, or the distractions and en- 
grossing occupation of college life, the desire dies down 
within the soul, the vocation is quenched, and a life 
which might have been laid as a burnt-offering upon 
the altar of God for the work of the ministry is given 
to the ordinary duties and interests of secular life. 
God forbid that we should forget the real sacredness 
even of these, when they are undertaken in a Christian 
spirit. But can we deny the higher excellence and 
more urgent needs of the ministry of Christ’s Church ? 
What, then, can be done to save the Church from this 
grievous loss, and to save the young from this peril 
of forfeiting their true vocation? No one would wish 
to see introduced among us anything like the seminary 
system of the Church of Rome, by which boys are 
not only from their earliest years set apart for the 
ministry, but are also shut out from that healthy contact 
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with the world which is so important a part of the 
discipline of human character, and the loss of which 
would be so disastrous to the vigour and savoir fatre 
of after life. But far short of this a great deal may 
be done. In every Diocese, and, therefore, in our own, 
there must be many young hearts which have felt these 
drawings of Divine love towards the more immediate 
service of the great Head of the Church; and young 
men in the full vigour of youth who are conscious of 
a steadfast and deep desire to enter the ministry of the 
Church. They need our prayers, our counsel, and our 
sympathy. It is for want of this help that so many 
of them at last forget their high calling, or become 
insensible to its attractions. We are constantly com- 
plaining of the lack of men for the ministry of the 
Church, both at home and abroad; for the supply of 
our English parishes, and for the work of the Mission 
field. We make our appeal to the Universities, but for 
the most part we are too late. The character has been 
formed, the bent of the life has already been determined, 
and only in a few cases do we find men willing to 
wrench themselves away from the associations which 
they have formed and the career which they have con- 
templated. We must begin earlier if we would secure 
the labourers for the great harvest field. What then 
can be done? I desire to offer to you a practical Early 


: se tendenci 
suggestion. In all probability many of you know such soda he 


1 : watched 
cases of apparent vocation, or, at least, of early desire, and en- 
among the residents in your own parishes; it may be, °™#8°¢- 
even among the members of your own families. Let 
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possible, let them be in some way associated together. 
At least, let a record of their names be kept. Make 
them the subject of your own special prayers. Com- 
mend them, but without their names, to the prayers of 
your congregation, Watch for opportunities of saying 
a kindly or encouraging word. Beware of forcing the 
desire, or of giving occasion to unreality, or of developing 
pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy. But do not let these 
dangers deter you from doing what you can. If there 
be a real vocation it is part of your duty and responsi- 
bility to see that it be wisely fostered. How blessed 
a work it will be for them, for yourselves, and for the 
Church of God! What I propose for individual parishes, 
I desire also for the Diocese at large. I myself long 
to know of those youthful postulants for the ministry, 
“their names and estates, and places where they dwell,” 
that I may make remembrance of them in my prayers; 
that I may, perhaps, in some way be brought -into 
contact with them when I come into your different 
parishes. Would it not be well for you to preach from 
time to time upon the great subject of the supply of fit . 
persons to serve God in the sacred ministry of His 
Church; to make your appeal to parents to give willingly 
of their best for the office and ministry appointed for 
the salvation of mankind; or, at least, never for selfish 
ends to thwart a desire for this work, and thus, it may 
be, to quench'the fire of the Holy Spirit already kindling 
in the heart. Might you not read to them such portions 
of this letter as bear upon the subject ? or, at least, may 
I ask you to tell them of the earnest desire of their 
Bishop in this matter ? 
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THE DIACONATE. 


ee 


I HAVE just completed my fortieth Ordination, and have Review of 
been reminded that, during my Episcopate of eleven a 
years, I have admitted no less than 450 deacons to the 
ministry of the Church, and very nearly as many priests. 
From the first I could not but feel the very grave respon- 
sibility involved in this above all other duties of my 
office. But every year it appears to me in a more 
serious light, and fills me with an earnest desire that 
nothing may be wanting which can secure the choice of 
fit persons to serve in the ministry of Christ’s Church, 
and provide them with all the help and guidance which 
they need for the faithful discharge of their solemn 
duties. With the counsel of my examining chaplains, 
who so generously sacrifice their time and their ease to 
assist me in this great work, I have from time to time 
made such changes in the character and details of the 
examination as seemed most likely to be of advantage 
both to the candidates and to the Diocese. You will 
find in the paper appended to this letter a full statement 
of the arrangements which are now in force. The most 
important change which has been made is in holding the 
examination some weeks before each Ember season, and 
thus separating all the toil and anxiety of the candidates 
from the time of the Ordination itself. We have also 
endeavoured to utilise this interval for their highest 


good, and to guard it from misuse, by requiring of 
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them the study of one or two books of a spiritual char- 
acter, their knowledge of which is carefully tested in the 
Ember week, when they come up to Lichfield for three 
days previous to the day on which they receive their 
Holy Orders. Two of these days are spent in devotional 
retirement with spiritual instruction. I have good reason 
to know that these advantages are highly valued by the 
candidates, and have often been the means of imparting, 
at least to some among them, a more earnest spirit and 
a higher tone, as well as a deepened sense of the solemn 
responsibility which is involved in the work of the 
ministry. 

But when all this is over there remains much more 
to be done. The year of the Diaconate—I wish it might 
be two years instead—is perhaps the most critical period 
of the ministerial life. In it the character is formed 
and habits are acquired which will mark for good or 
evil the whole career. It is a time rich in golden 
opportunities, but full of subtle temptations; a time 
when an unfavourable environment may work irreparable 
evil; while, on the other hand, a wise and loving coun- 
sellor may be able to stimulate the highest aspirations 
and to develop the most saintly qualities. The selection, 
therefore, of a suitable parish for the young deacon 
is of the deepest importance; upon this his future in 
a great degree depends. It is for this reason that I 
have been obliged for some time past to exercise con- 
siderable control .over the choice of first curacies; and 
in many instances to decline to accept a title given by 
the incumbent of a parish where I had reason to believe 
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that the young deacon would fail to find the help which 

he needs. In many instances, I regret to say, I have The duties 
learned from a deacon, at the end of his Diaconate, - he 
that he had received no assistance whatever from the °°*°°™ 
clergyman under whom he had served; not a word 
of counsel, or encouragement, or correction; not a hint 
as to the deeper needs of his high calling; they had 
never knelt together in prayer or spoken together of 
the Master whom they served. There had been no 
want of harmony; no lack of kindly feeling; they had 
been simply friends but nothing more. There had been 
nothing of the relation of a father to a son, or of an 
elder brother to a younger. The deacon had been left 
to go his own way and to gain his own experience; and 
those precious months of his early ministerial life had 
been suffered to pass away at least unimproved, if not 
squandered or misused. In many cases, I thank God, 
it has been very different; and the blessing received 
by the younger brother from the elder has left its mark 
for good upon the whole future. In other instances, 
I had found in former years that the demands made 
upon the deacon were such as to hinder and almost to 
render impossible the study which was necessary, not 
only for his own mental and spiritual culture, but for 
the examinations which awaited him before his admission 
to the priesthood. Two and three sermons a week 
were exacted from him, to the great detriment of his 
efficiency as a preacher, and often with the more - 
serious result of hardening and deadening his own 
spiritual life. This evil I have endeavoured to remedy 
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by the restriction which, for some years past, I have 
placed upon deacon’s sermons, and I have good reason 
to hope that it has been as profitable as it has been 
welcome to the deacons themselves, and probably also 
to the congregations to whom they minister. 


I would earnestly remind you, my reverend brethren, 
of the weighty responsibility which is involved in 
giving a title for Holy Orders. Bishop Bull in an 
admirable sermon, well known, I trust, to many among 
you, sets forth the difficulties and the dangers of the 
priestly office; and it is for this office that these young 
men are being trained during their Diaconate. In such 
a case the primary and most urgent duty of the 
incumbent is to assist by his counsel and example, 
and above all by his prayers, the younger brother 
associated with him in his ministry; and it is the 
bounden duty of the Bishop to send his newly ordained 
clergy only to such parishes as seem likely to provide 
the training and fellowship which they so greatly need. 
There are other considerations on account of which I 
am obliged from time to time. to decline to accept a 
title for Holy Orders. In parishes where there is 
a second church or a distant mission chapel, the deacon 
has not infrequently been placed in sole charge of the 
outlying district and thus practically isolated from the 
incumbent. In one case, at least, which I remember, 
it had been impossible for the deacon, during several 
weeks, to receive Holy Communion; for in whichever 
of the churches the priest was ministering, the deacon 
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was obliged to be at the other. A similar objection 
obviously exists where the incumbent is very aged or 
infirm. In all such parishes, and they are not a few, 
where for various reasons I am obliged to decline to 
ordain a deacon, there is really no great hardship to 
the incumbent; it only involves the difference, probably 
for one year, between the stipend of a deacon and of 
a priest, and however much I may regret that even 
this burden should be laid upon a poorly endowed 
benefice, my primary duty as Bishop is to watch over 
the highest interests of those whom I ordain to the 
ministry. In any such case, I would rather give some 
private assistance than sacrifice the interests of a deacon 
on account of the poverty of a parish. 

There is one subject about which I ought, perhaps, 
to say a few words, I mean the recent restric- 
tions which I have imposed upon the preaching of 
Deacons. Here again I believe that we are acting on 
true Church principles, as indicated in the very words of 
the Ordination Service. It is a step towards restoring 
the true character of the Diaconate and relieving the 
deacon from a burden which he was never intended to 
bear. But the step was almost forced upon me by the 
circumstances of the case. In my interviews with the 
deacons who come up to be ordained to the priesthood, I 
have always made it a rule to inquire as to the amount of 
preaching which had been required of them during their 
Diaconate. In a considerable number of instances this 
had been so excessive, sometimes three or four sermons a 
week from young men just entering upon their ministry, 
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that at last I felt myself bound to interfere, not only on 
behalf of the deacons, but in-the interests of the Church. 
The regulations which I have laid down are calculated not 
only to relieve the deacons of a very serious burden, but 
also to provide them with help in the discharge of a most 
important duty, for which, in the great majority of cases, 
scarcely any preparation is available prior to Ordination. 
I am glad to say that in several Theological Colleges, and 
notably in our own, it forms a regular and important part 
of the work. But comparatively few of our young clergy 
can secure the advantage of training at a Theological 
College. I heartily desire and hope that it may some day 
be made necessary foreall. 

Meantime I cannot but regard it as in the highest degree 
helpful to the younger deacons, that they should not only 
have more leisure for the composition of their sermons, 
but should also have the benefit of the criticism and 
counsel of my examining chaplains and myself. Their 
sermons are returned to them with more or less full 
remarks upon both the matter and the style; pointing out 
any inaccurate statements of doctrine, defective treatment 
of texts, involved sentences or obscure expressions ; and 
suggesting various means, by which the sermon might be 
rendered more effective for the conversion of souls or the 
building up of believers. The only drawback to the 
arrangement is the amount of labour which it imposes 
upon my chaplains and myself; but this they are most 
kindly willing to bear along with me, for the greater gain 
of our younger brethren in the ministry. But a further 
and very important advantage is also secured to them, in 
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the requirement that they should write out for themselves 
and preach some of the sermons which I recommend to 
them for this purpose—sermons composed by men of 
experience and power, the fruit of much thought and 
prayer, in the very transcribing and delivering of which 
the younger clergy may learn most valuable lessons to 
guide them in the unfolding and enforcing of the messages 
of God’s Word. Iam thankful to say that in every case 
of which I have any knowledge, the deacons have shown 
themselves to be wiser than some of the newspaper critics, 
and have expressed their grateful sense of the help thus 
afforded to them. I feel sure that the incumbents of the 
Diocese generally will heartily co-operate with me in this 
matter, conscious of the great responsibility which rests 
upon them, as well as on myself, for the training of the 
deacons who are placed under their care. 

But even when the Diaconate is past the work of train- First year 
ing is far from over. The first year of priesthood is also es 
a momentous period. With the higher offices of the 
ministry, there come not only new responsibilities, but 
also new difficulties and dangers, when the counsel and 
fellowship of an experienced Parish Priest may be of 
inestimable benefit to his curate. Where such help is 
lovingly afforded, the effect on both is often of the 
most valuable kind; for while the younger is guided 
and encouraged in his perilous work, the elder not in- 
frequently is roused by the recollection of his own early 
ministry, perhaps of an enthusiasm and earnestness 
which has begun to flag, to start afresh with renewed 
devotion to watch for the souls committed to his charge. 
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It was with a special view to the benefit of younger 
priests, although by no means exclusively for them, that 
I instituted some years ago what is called the “ Pastoral 
Order.”* It was at least the expression of my earnest 
desire that from the first they should aim at a high 
standard of ministerial life and duty, and that by earnest 
labour, by diligent study, and by faithful prayers they 
should make full proof of their ministry. The gradual 
and steady increase of this Order, not only within our 
own Diocese but elsewhere, and the happy re-union of 
its members which has just taken place, encourage me 
to hope that I was not mistaken in believing that it would 
be fruitful in blessing. 


* Page 13. 
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PROGRESS. 


ANOTHER year is gone to render its account. ‘“ Miserere 
nobis Domine.” Another year lies before us with its 
possibilities of good or evil. What shall its character 
be ? Among the characteristic notes of the Church of 
Christ, and every true branch of His Church, and of 
every faithful Christian life, there is one that is always 
present, because it is essential to vitality; I mean the 
note of progress. ‘Forgetting the things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before.” 
This is the keynote of all true work for God. What better 
thought can we take to guide us for the coming year; in 
the Diocese, in the parish, and in our personal life ? 
Our first application of it must be to the past. There 
‘is here, no doubt, abundant cause for thankfulness, and 
this we must not forget, however conscious we may be 
of our own failures and shortcomings. ‘There is surely 
some progress to be noted in the Diocese at large. Pro- 
bably I can from my position see more of this than is 
possible for the clergy individually. My firm conviction 
is that, by the blessing of God, there are, in almost 
every quarter, unmistakable signs of increasing vigour 
in our work, and deepening spirituality in the life of the 
Diocese. I find among you, my dear Brothers, a grow- 
ing desire to make full proof of your ministry ; reviving 
the use of appointed means of grace, which had fallen 
into neglect; and adopting—fearlessly, but soberly— 
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new methods to meet the altered circumstances of our 
days; keeping, as the Prayer Book speaks, “the mean 
between the two extremes, of too much stiffness in re- 
fusing, and too much easiness in admitting any varia- 
tion.” But I find, to my further continual joy as I go 
about the Diocese, a far more frequent readiness on the 
part of the clergy to speak to their Bishop, not only 
about the practical work of the parish, but about the 
spiritual life of the people and also of their own souls. 
“ Non nobis, Domine, sed Nomint Tuo da gloriam.” And 
yet, with all the advantages of our position, with all 
the prestige of our ancient inheritance, with the Word of 
God in our hands, with the Prayer Book in our Churches, 
with the growing readiness and desire of the people in 
all classes to hear and to be taught, whether in the 
Church or the Mission Room, or in the streets, how 
much more we might have done! In other words, how 
much more remains to be done! And so at the begin- 
ning of this new year let us start afresh, with higher 
aims and larger purpose, to work together for God, and 
for the good of our people, not only as individuals, but 
as a united Diocese, clergy and laity together, “ forget- 
ting the things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before.” 

As regards individual parishes, it is a solemn question 
for the parish priest—as it is for the Bishop in the case 
of the Diocese,—What opportunities have I lost or mis- 
used? What mistakes have I made? What work has 
God visibly blessed ? Above all, What can I do more or 
do better in the time tocome? With regard to this last, 
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it would be well for us to take counsel, not only with our 
own hearts in the sight of God, but also with some of our 
brethren, laity as well as clergy; considering together how 
best to ensure some true and healthy progress in the parish 
or in the Diocese in the coming year. In such a matter 
as this, the tendency of mutual counsel is not only to 
secure a wise conclusion, but also to bind men together, 
and implicitly to pledge them to work. It would be in 
some parishes a happy occasion for bringing together the 
churchwardens, and sidesmen, and lay representatives to 
meet in conference with the clergy. Such an occasional 
gathering as this would be far more valuable than any 
statutory Parochial Council, possessing all its advantages 
without its difficulties and dangers. I shall be glad to 
know that this course has been followed in individual 
parishes. 

The application of the test of progress to the personal 
life is a matter which I can do no more than suggest; only 
reminding you and myself that it is the most important 
of all. No busy occupation either in Diocesan or Paro- 
chial work can compensate for lack of growth in the in- 
dividual soul, whether of Priest or Bishop. No sadder 
thought can haunt the breast of either than this: “ They 
made me keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard 
have I not kept.” May God help us to be true to Him 
and to ourselves in this above all things; let us ever 
bear in mind, both as regards our people and ourselves, the 
saying of S. Basil, “ Christianismt meta—imitatio Christi.” 
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CATECHISING. 


I HAVE been pleased to learn that in several parishes of 
the Diocese, the suggestion has been adopted which I made 
in my letter addressed to you some time ago, with regard 
to the systematic teaching of Christian doctrine from our 
pulpits, and especially during the earlier half of the 
Christian year.* I have no doubt that this has been 
the case in many other parishes from which I have had no 
communication. I desire now to follow up what I have 
said by reminding you that this work is as much needed 
among the young of our flocks as among our adult 
parishioners; and that the Church herself has pointed 
out very clearly the means by which this want may be 
supplied. I have frequently urged upon you the practice 
of public catechising, not only as an act of obedience to 
those directions in the Book of Common Prayer, which 
we are solemnly bound to observe, but also as by far 
the most effective means of building up the children of 
God in the faith and fear of Christ. I do not see how 
we can believe that we are fulfilling our obligations as 


* Page 52. - 
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ministers of His Church if we neglect this important 
work. No Sunday-schools or other efforts of a similar 
kind can supply the place of that public instruction within 
the House of God which the Church provides for her 
baptized children. But my object in reverting to this 
subject at the present time is to point out to you how fitly 
at this Holy Season the work of catechising might be 
commenced in parishes where it is not already carried on; 
and how admirably it would strengthen and extend the 
systematic teaching of Christian truth which so many of 
you are, at present, giving in sermons to your ordinary 
congregations. And this instruction would not benefit 
the children alone. It is not impossible to induce parents Parents 
to be present when their own children are being cate- 9 ee eee 
chised; and it might often happen, especially among the *" 
less educated classes, that they would learn more from 
this simpler kind of teaching than from the more formal 
sermon. In every parish, the two ought always to be 
carried on together. It would maintain the method and 
continuity of our pastoral teaching. Our people would 
be more deeply and intelligently interested in the truths 
which we put before them, and would, as S. Peter speaks, 
grow in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
quite possible that many of the clergy, who have not 
been accustomed to catechising, may not see their way 
to begin it at once as a permanent part of their Sunday 
work; but they might be willing to undertake it on the 
Sundays of the Lenten Season. If this were done, and 
careful efforts made to render it as effective and interest- 
ing as possible, it is not improbable that in many instances 
the way would be made clear for continuing a work which, 
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as time goes on, becomes not only more easy but more 
delightful to the catechist, and more profitable for the 
children. There may, however, be some parishes, where, 
from various causes, the clergy could not themselves 
Employ- conduct the catechising. Under such circumstances I 
eee should be prepared, at the request of the Parish Priest, 
circum- to sanction the employment of a Lay Catechist; pro- 
Lay Cate- vided that in that case, the catechising should not take 
the place of any of the regular services of the Church, 
but should be altogether additional to and separate from 
them; and that no Lay Catechist should on any account 
be employed who has not received from me a special 
licence after due inquiry and examination. There must 
be not a few among the masters of our parochial schools 
and among our Sunday-school superintendents, who 
might very fitly be entrusted with this work; men of a 
godly conversation and well-instructed in the rudiments 
of the faith, as well as apt to teach. They would merely 
be performing within the walls of the Church itself— 
surely the most fitting of all places for such a purpose—a 
duty which they are accustomed to discharge in the school- - 
rooms of the parish. This would be in some measure a 
return to the practice of the early Church, and an adapta- 
tion of it to our own circumstances; for although.there 
does not seem to have been any distinct order of cate- 
chists, yet the work was often entrusted and the name 
applied, not only to the ordained clergy but also to 
readers and others in the Minor Orders of the Church. 
I desire, then, to commend this matter to your careful 
consideration and to your earnest prayers. On you, as 


on myself, there rests the solemn obligation expressed 
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in the words of our Lord—‘ Feed My lambs ;” and the 
Church of Christ, informed by the Holy Spirit, has not 
only taught us how this may best be done, but has en- 
joined upon us the doing of it. May He ever give us 
grace, as faithful and true pastors, to fulfil all the trust 
that He has committed to us, for the glory of God and 
the salvation of His children. 


| 


When urging upon you in a recent charge the duty Practical 
of catechising, I promised to deal further with the Mere wees 
subject in the way of practical direction, and this pro- ‘™Si"& 
mise I now proceed to fulfil. Once more I would remind 
you of the solemn obligation which rests upon us in this 
matter. Rubric and Canon alike enforce it upon us, 
and the latter assigns no less a penalty than excom- 
munication for the neglect of this duty either by the 
priest or by the parents of his flock. And although this 
penalty may, for the present, have become inapplicable 
in the sense which it bore three hundred years ago, yet 
the duty has lost nothing of its obligation nor of its 
urgency; and the mind of the Church as expressed in 
the Canon and Rubric remains unchanged. If, indeed, 
any other means had been devised and sanctioned which 
could take the place of catechising and would more 
effectually fulfil its purpose, then the practice itself 
might very reasonably have fallen into abeyance. For 
the Church while remaining unchanged in its principles 
can adapt its methods to the changing circumstances 
of successive generations—bringing “out of its treasure 
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things new and old.” But there are few who would 
maintain that any efficient substitute has been devised for 
this ancient ordinance of the Church, and for this exercise 
of its teaching power. Nor can we forget the supreme 
sanction which has been given to it by the example of 
our blessed Lord, in the days of His boyhood, sitting in 
the temple, in the midst of the teachers of His day, both 
hearing them and asking them questions. 

It is to be feared that there are still some among us 
who, neither by catechising nor in any other way— 
neither in day-school nor. in Sunday-school, nor in 
church, by any systematic and regular teaching of the 
little ones of their flock—fulfil the commandment of our 
Master, ‘Feed My lambs.” Yet, beyond all doubt, this 
must be a grave dereliction of duty; for no school- 
master however capable, no Sunday-school teacher 
however earnest, can relieve the Parish Priest from the 
obligation which rests upon him. It is hardly surprising 
that our young people should drift away from the Church 
into the Chapel if they have never experienced the tender 
care of the priestly office or been brought into personal 
contact with those who are set over them in the Lord. 
Yet catechising is not only the duty but the delight of 
the true pastor. The familiar faces of the little ones 
whom he sees before him Sunday after Sunday in the 
House of God are a continual refreshment to his soul. 

We have first to inquire as to the best means for 
beginning such a work in a parish where it has not been 
in operation. It is well to begin on a small scale. The 
Church suggests to us a selection from among the chil- 
dren of the parish. The Parish Priest yis to “instruct 
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and examine so many children of his parish as he shall 
think convenient.” It is desirable to begin with the 
elder children; they will be the earliest to escape from 
our influence, and our duty to them is, therefore, the 
more urgent; but it will also be the best beginning of 
their preparation for being confirmed. The number 
selected must depend upon the circumstances of the 
parish, and perhaps also upon the experience of the 
priest. There ought to be enough to secure the interest 
and sympathy which is furnished by the presence of a 
number of children gathered together; but not too 
many, to enable the catechist to watch them individually, 
and gradually to know their personal character and 
needs. 

It is better to make a beginning without much public 
notice, and perhaps for some weeks without any atten- 
dant congregation, in order that the pastor and his little 
flock may become familiar with each other, and that the 
children may overcome their probable shyness and their 
unreadiness to answer. The place of catechising must (3, Place 
of course be in the church itself. This is of great im- ee 
portance, not only in order to comply with the Rubric, 
but also to associate the religious life of the children with 
the House of God. But if there should be a side-chapel 
or any other part of the church specially suited for the 
purpose, it is well that the catechising should take place 
there, and that the children should learn to look upon 
this as their special place in the church, the spiritual 
home, as it were, of their childhood. ‘These associations 
and memories of early years have often a powerful influ- 


ence for good in after life. From first to last everything 
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in the service should be as bright as possible, yet quiet 
and reverent, that the children may look forward to 
these days of catechising as holy and happy times in 
their youthful lives. When a few weeks of preparation 
are over, the catechising may take place as ordered by 
the Rubric after the second lesson at evening prayer; 
but, with the sanction of the Bishop, there is no reason 
why it should not be altogether a separate service, if 
circumstances should render this desirable, and if the 
attendance of those interested in the children could more 
easily be secured. The object of the Rubric is to secure 
publicity with a view to the benefit of others as well as 
the children themselves; and so long as this end is 
attained, there is a practical compliance with the injunc- 
tion of the Church. Everything connected with the 
catechising must be done with the greatest order and 
punctuality. Perfect silence must be enjoined and en- 
forced. It is better, where possible, that the children 
should come to the church in procession, and just in 
time for the beginning of the service. There ought to be 
no unemployed intervals, which only beget restlessness. 
One or two suitable hymns carefully selected beforehand, 
and given out promptly at the beginning and end, and 
possibly also in the middle of the catechising, will not 
only brighten the service but also tend to prevent dis- 
traction and weariness. On entering the church the 
children might be taught to say to themselves, or to say 
all together aloud, pausing in their procession when all 
have entered the church, “This is none other but the 
House of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” On 
taking their places every child ought to kneel down and 
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say some private prayer prescribed for this purpose. This 

again might at first be said aloud, by all together, the 
words being repeated after the catechist. Great care 
ought to be taken to teach the children how to kneel together 
reverently; a lesson very much needed, as is often With tever 
shown by the lounging attitude of candidates for Con- attitude. 
firmation, even at the very moment of the “Laying on 

of hands.” They ought also to be taught to kneel and 

to rise slowly and quietly, with the least possible amount 

of noise. These may perhaps seem to be trifling matters, 

but they have a very considerable effect upon the devo- 
tional spirit which is of so much importance in all re- 
ligious duties; and in catechising, even above other 
services, a very great deal depends upon attention to 
details. And now these preliminaries being over the 
catechising begins, the nature and method of which will 

form the subject of another letter. 


. 


I go on to speak of the nature and method of the Nature and 
instruction to be given in catechising. The catechist is eee 
in a special sense a sower who goes forth to sow. On ne 
every side of us the enemy is busy in sowing his tares; 
and we must see to it that we are not negligent in sowing 
the good seed. But the work of the catechist is to sow 
the seed; not to gather the harvest. It is therefore 
pre-eminently a work of faith. It needs a heart full of 
hope. It is in some respects a hidden work; it lacks 
the prestige of preaching to a large congregation. It 
may be of little repute before men, and yet highly 
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esteemed before God. There is no work in which we 
may more easily be discouraged; and this no doubt is 
one sad reason why it has been so much neglected. We 
think of gathering fruit rather than scattering seed, and 
when we see no immediate results we too readily suppose 
that the work is failing; that it does not answer; and 
that we must try some other method than the Church’s 
appointed way. We devise all manner of pretty services 
for children with pictorial sermons and other attractions ; 
and the children like them, and the clergy like them, and 
everybody seems to like them, and we speak of them as 
a great success. Success or failure can only be estimated 
in consideration of the object which is in view. If it be 
only to please the children and to attract them to church, 


no doubt so far we may succeed; but if our duty is to 
sow in their young hearts the seed of eternal life, to im- 


plant in their minds and in their memories the great 
principles of the Christian faith, to build them up on the 
sure foundations of the Catholic Church, then what seems 
to be success may be in reality failure, and the occasional 
Children’s Service will prove a sorry substitute for the 
systematic instruction which the catechist is privileged to 
impart. A bright and joyous service for children is a 
most legitimate and helpful act of worship, when it is 
used to mark some holy season or high festival of the 
Church: and there is great need to make these days 
more prominent in the religious life of children, as well 
as of the elder members of the Church. But the steady 
work of Christian instruction is done in a very different 
way; and the true Children’s Service, as distinct from the 
Children’s Festival, is the service of catechising appointed 
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by the Church. Here the great object is to give definite 
instruction in the Word of God and in the doctrines of 
the faith as taught by the Catholic Church; to lay deep 
a sound foundation on which to build up hereafter the 
temple of a true Christian life; to furnish the young 
soldier of the Cross with weapons for his warfare against 
the crafts or assaults of the devil or man; to provide him 
with a true compass by which to steer his course through 
the waves and storms of this troublesome world; to 
make him ready to give an answer to himself, as well as 
to every man that asketh him a reason for the hope that 
is in him; that he may not be “tossed to and fro and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine by the sleight 
of men and cunning craftiness whereby they lie in wait 
to deceive ;” that he may not be beguiled either by the 
audacious assertions of Rome or by the pretended liberty 
of other Nonconformists; but may stand in the ways and 
see and ask for the old paths, and so be faithful unto 
death that he may come to the crown of life. 

These are the objects and purposes with which we 
must take in hand the instruction of the little ones of our 
flock; this is the pasture in which we must “feed the 
lambs.” And certainly the most effective way, and the 
appointed way to accomplish these ends, is by the ordi- 
nance of catechising. Here, then, we have an answer 
to the question—What is to be the nature of our 
catechising? It is to be of such a nature as may best 
fulfil the purposes indicated above; and if so, it is 
evident that it must be of the most systematic and 
definite character. But the Church has given a further 
answer to this question, by providing us with a Manual 
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of Instruction in our Church Catechism. This is to be 
our class-book, and nothing can take the place of it. 
We greatly need to bear this in mind. The Catechism, 
alas! is now banished from many of our schools. It is 
sometimes said that we may still teach the children all 
that is contained in it, so long as we avoid the use of the 
Catechism itself. But without discussing how far this is 
possible or admissible, no teaching of the same subjects 
can supply the place of the Catechism itself. It is by 
means of these definite questions and answers that a 
child can alone apprehend and retain a clear knowledge 
of Christian truth. It may be said, and it is true, that 
many of the answers in the Catechism are above the 
comprehension of the child. This is a characteristic of 
all instruction in the things of God, even in the most 
advanced stages of the spiritual life. It was so with the 
teaching of our Lord Himself, even in relation to His 
Apostles. Again and again, they themselves tell us that 
they did not understand the words which were spoken by 
their Master, and wondered what He could mean. But 
like the Blessed Virgin, in her similar ignorance, they 
“kept all these things and pondered them in their 
hearts.” Nothing can be more foolish than the objection 
which is sometimes made that children only learn these 
things by rote; that is to say, by mere repetition of the 
words, without understanding what they mean. For the 
words are like precious seeds which, for a long time, lie 
apparently useless and lifeless in the ground, and only 
show signs of vitality when under later influences; then 
springs up first the blade, and then the ear, and after 
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that the full corn in the ear. Even when the mind of 
the child cannot apprehend the truth, it may be retained 
in the memory, and we must engage the memory as well 
as the mind in the service of God. The light of God will 
dawn upon the dark saying when His time is come; and 
the Holy Spirit, bringing to their remembrance the things 
they have been taught, will lead them into all the truth. 
It is then of the utmost importance that the children 
should be taught the zpszsstma verba of the Catechism, 
and this must be the first care of the catechist. No 
doubt it is our duty to give the utmost possible explana- 
tion which the child is capable of receiving; but, at the 
same time, it is not well to substitute any other answer 
which we may think to be simpler for that which the 
Catechism contains. There is great power in the pre- 
scribed “form of sound words.” It is a safeguard 
against vagueness and indefiniteness in religious belief. 
It may be feared that, forgetfulness or neglect of this 
truth has been fruitful in much of the unstable belief and 
unsettled opinion that prevails of the present time; and I 
cannot but fear that in a large number of our Sunday- 
schools this has been, and is still, the weak point; the 
neglect of the Church Catechism, and the substitution for 
it of some other presentation of the truth that it contains, 
which seems, to the mistaken teacher, to be more suited 
to the capacities of the children. This mention of the 
Sunday-school leads me to say something as to its rela- 
tion to the Church’s ordinance of catechising. Unfor- 
tunately the one has long been regarded as a substitute 
for the other, and no doubt as an improvement upon the 
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Church’s system. But with the fullest recognition of the 
earnestness and devotion of a large number of the 
Sunday-school teachers of our day, and with all appre- 
ciation of the improved methods and discipline and of 
the helpful manuals which are now in use, my own 
experience leads me to believe that they have entirely 
failed to fill the place for which the service of catechising 
is provided by the Church. No one can fail to value our 
Sunday-schools for all the good which they have done, . 
but a burden has been laid upon them which they are not 
able to bear, and they have taken in hand a work which 
they cannot possibly accomplish. It may perhaps be 
feared, and I am inclined to think that the apprehen- 
sion is widespread, that by the reviving of catechising a 
death-blow will be struck at the Sunday-school. On the 
contrary, it will be to them an increased power of use- 
fulness and a gift of new life. The function of the 
Sunday-school will be to prepare for the catechising. 
There is no reason why it should not meet as now, at 
the morning hour, and do a great deal of the work which 
it now performs; and for the younger children it might 
meet again as at present in the afternoon. But for the 
elder scholars the catechising in the Church is essential 
and invaluable, and the privilege of attending it would 
soon come to be anticipated with desire by the younger 
children. 
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Ill. 


In my previous letters on the subject of catechising, I Education 
have said something as to the conditions under which oe 
the work must be carried on, and the general character 
of the instruction which is to be given. But we must 
remember that the ultimate object in view is not instruc- 
tion but education, the development and culture of the 
moral and spiritual nature of each individual child. 
Whatever then may be the subject of catechising, our 
endeavour must be not only to impress it upon the 
memory, but to bring it to bear upon the daily life, and 
thus to form and nurture a life of Godliness; of God- 
liness, I say, not of goodiness; a strong, intelligent, 
manly or womanly piety, a life ‘‘ stablished, strengthened, 
and settled” in definite truth, and ordered in the ways 
of God and of His Church. The desire, sometimes Import- 


ance of 
expressed, to dispense with dogma, especially in the teaching 


education of the young, is based upon a most ignorant oe 
conception of the nature of Divine truth and of the 
spiritual life. It is as foolish as it would be to desire 
to build a house without foundations and without 
scaffolding. The end of all Christian doctrine is Chris- 
tian life; but the life must be established upon the 
doctrine, if it is to be established at all. This being 
so, it is most important that children should be very 
definitely instructed in the great foundation truths which 
underlie the truth as it is in Jesus, and as it has been 


committed to His Church, This is the great value of 
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such a catechism as the Church has given us for the 
education of our children. Its clear and precise state- 
ments are like polished corner-stones in the temple of 
truth. Every word has been carefully weighed, so that 
nothing should be wanting and nothing superfluous. To 
see that our children commit these words to memory 
and retain them in their knowledge is the primary 
duty of the catechist. No catechising should ever take 
place without repetition of some part of the Catechism 
itself; and after any amount of expansion and illustra- 
tion of any particular statement it is always well to 
return to the words themselves. But the Catechism is 
valuable not only for the clearness and precision with 
which it states the truth in each particular part, but 
also for the instructive system and method upon which 
it is framed. The order of its various parts is itself 
profoundly suggestive of the ways of God and of the 
conditions of the spiritual life. Its starting-point is 
not the sin of man but the love of God. It does not 
begin by reminding the child of his fallen state, and 
teaching him how to find his way to God. It does 
not instruct him how to qualify himself to be loved 
by God hereafter, but it tells him how much God has 
loved him, and what God has done for him, and how 
God loves him still. It teaches him that Divine love 
has already made him a member of Christ, the child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 
It assures him of that love of God, not as a possible 
future, but as a present fact; and from that starting- 
point it sends him forth, to show his grateful love to 
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God by renouncing all God’s enemies, by accepting God’s 
truth, and by walking in God’s ways. It presses upon 
him, and requires him to acknowledge his obligation to 
love God, by doing His will, according to the promise 
made for him at his baptism. It teaches him what to 
believe about the God who has dealt so lovingly with 
him; it points him to the law of God’s commandments 
as the expression of God’s will, and the rule of his 
own life. It reminds him of his inability to keep those 
commandments and to do God’s will without a further 
experience of God’s love in the gift of His special grace; 
and it teaches him to ask for that grace by diligent 
prayer. And when thus instructed in the way of life, 
the Catechism goes on to teach him how that life is 
quickened and sustained by the two great Sacraments 
of the Church, as the crowning provision of God’s love 
for the welfare and happiness of His children. By this 
clear and consistent teaching, set forth in order, he 
learns that through all God’s dealings with him “one 
unceasing purpose runs.” The Articles of the Faith 
become to him, not a number of isolated statements, 
but the record and the pledge of a love which passeth 
knowledge; and Christian life appears not as a selfish 
struggle for safety, but as the expression of a faith 
which worketh by love, the upward progress of a soul 
created in the image of God, redeemed by the blood 
of Christ, and sanctified by the Holy Ghost the Com- 
forter. It is thus that the Catechism enshrines the 
Catholic Faith, the Gospel of the grace of God, the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, guod semper, quod 
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ubigue, quod ab omnibus. And the catechist must not 
only clearly discern this order and coherence in the 
teachings of Divine truth and in the ways of God, but 
must have it continually present to his mind in the 
teaching of God’s children; again and again reminding 
himself, and reminding them, that each one of them is | 
a child of God; and striving to lead them one by one 
into a deeper recognition of God’s love, and a more 
definite and earnest desire “to love Him because He 
first loved us.” Wherever this is clearly apprehended 
and continually kept in view, the catechist himself will 
catch the spirit of Divine love, and give it scope in all 
his teaching. It is this above all other qualifications 
by which he will gain an influence over children and 
win an entrance into their hearts. Sympathy and love 
are essential elements in all religious teaching; it was 
in this spirit that the greatest of all Teachers spoke 
His gracious words, and we must have that mind in 
us which was in Him if we are to do His work for 
the children committed to our care. There is a deep 
significance in the action of our Blessed Lord when 
they brought young children to Him that He might 
touch them. He first “took them up in His arms;” 
He took them to His heart. Even so must we draw 
them to us by the arms of sympathy and love. No 
doubt with some of us these are to a certain extent 
natural gifts, but with others they are spiritual graces 
to be attained by effort and by prayer. The more we 
possess them the happier we shall be in our work, 
and the more likely to escape the fatal defect of being 
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dull in our catechising. The best of us may be dull at 
times ; guandogue bonus dormitat Homerus ; but unless, 
as a rule, we are bright when teaching our children, we 
shall probably find that they catch the infection of our 
dulness and our words will be few. Once more, however, 
I venture to repeat that the great secret of success is 
faithful preparation. This alone will save from awkward 
pauses, ill constructed questions, and stammering lips. It 
will give confidence, liberty, and skill. It will make our 
catechising happy for ourselves and helpful to those who 
hear us. And all such real contact with the unsophisti- 
cated minds and hearts of children, with all their simplicity 
and susceptibility, will bring a blessing to ourselves. It 
will bear fruit in our sermons as well as in our catechising, 
making us more simple, more real, more direct, in all our 
teaching. I can never forget how much I owe to little 
children. How much we have to learn from them as well 
as to teach them! All faithful catechising is 


“ Twice bless’d, 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 
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I have lately been addressing you with reference to 
public catechising, and setting before you the conditions 
under which this great work may best be done. Once 
more I resume the subject; but this time with a view 
to expressing the hope that many of you will now begin, 
if you have not already done so, the practice of this im- 
portant duty. I know how carefully and earnestly many 
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of you are endeavouring to provide for their need in 
various ways, by Sunday-schools and special services, 
but I am convinced that these are comparatively value- 
less, unless, in addition, we follow the direction of the 
Church by publicly catechising the children, Sunday 
after Sunday, within the church itself. It is this which 
will gather up all our teaching, giving it definiteness 
and continuity and force, and will tend to impress it 
vividly and permanently upon the minds and hearts 
of our children. I am well aware that in urging this 
I am imposing new labour upon many who are already 
working diligently in the Master's service; for cate- 
chising, if it is to be done at all, must be done with 
very careful study and preparation. But it is of momen- 
tous importance, and even if it necessitated some re- 
adjustment or diminution of the other work of the parish, 
it would demand the sacrifice. I should be well content. 
even if one of the Sunday sermons were to give way to 
the weekly catechising. I feel sure that in the long 
run the gain would be inestimable. 

We cannot be blind to the fact that our children, 
to a large extent, grow up without that definite hold 
upon divine truth which can alone give them strength 
to stand fast against the temptations of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. They have received much good 
seed, but they have no root in themselves, and hence 
in time of temptation they fall away. It would be a 
sad revelation to us if God were to permit us to see, 
as in a glass, the future which lies before each of those 
little ones whose bright and happy faces look up to 
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us from the benches of a Sunday-school class. But 
the painful experience of every Parish Priest reveals 
these issues, at least in some measure, only when it 
is too late: the growing carelessness about holy things, 
the easy drifting aside into paths of error, the forsaking 
of God’s House, the forgetting His commandments, the 
yielding to sin, the final lapse into practical unbelief 
and godlessness. There is no doubt much of this 
which no teaching would prevent and no care would 
avert; but I cannot help believing that in a large degree 
it arises from the want of more definite and practical 
and continuous teaching, such as would be provided 
by weekly catechising. And as regards the future life 
of the children, another blessing of the greatest value 
would flow from the same source. They would be 
brought into closer contact with their Parish Priest, and 
it would be strange if in this continual intercourse with 
him Sunday after Sunday, they did not learn to look 
upon him and to trust him as their friend. How much 
more readily would they then respond to his invitation, 
when he calls them to come to him that they may be 
prepared for Confirmation. How much more easily 
would they seek his counsel in the hour of temptation, 
or difficulty, or doubt. As it is, no doubt, a large 
number of the clergy are seen in the Sunday-school 
for a few moments on the Lord’s Day, when they open 
the school with prayer, or make inquiry from the super- 
intendent as to the work, or greet here and there an 
individual teacher, or say a word of encouragement or 
reproof to the children at large, or to one or two in 
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detail; but it is to be feared that very few of the clergy 
can find time, amidst their pressing duties, to give 
much personal instruction to the children in their Sunday- 
schools. 

I fear, alas! that there are a few parishes, I trust 
very few, where the Parish Priest is never seen at all 
in his Sunday-school, or very rarely, and where he is 
practically a stranger to the lambs of his flock, and 
they to him. 

What, then, I should greatly desire, and for this I 
earnestly pray, is that throughout the Diocese, during 
the coming autumn and winter, there should be a great 
revival of this work of public catechising; that it should 
be begun in parishes, where it has hitherto been in 
abeyance ; that it should be made weekly where it has 
been only monthly or occasional; and that in those 
happy parishes where this rule of the Church is already 
observed, an earnest effort should be made to render 
it as efficient and in all ways perfect as circumstances 
will allow. I cannot doubt that under such a course of 
action, a great impetus would be given to the spiritual 
life of the young in this Diocese; and that our Blessed 
Master, as He looks down upon us at our work, will 
rejoice with us, as He sees His little ones ripening and 
strengthening, under this holy instruction and discipline, 
to bring forth much fruit unto holiness, and to adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour. 

But I would further earnestly desire that this same 
definiteness and thoroughness should specially charac- 
terise all our teaching in the months that now lie before 
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us. I have more than once, in former years, suggested 
to you the very great advantage which our congrega- 
tions would derive from more, systematic teaching in 
our pulpits. Were we not accustomed to the prevail- 
ing state of things, it would be almost incredible that 
preachers entrusted with the delightful but most difficult 
duty of declaring to these people “all the counsel of 
God,” the mysteries of His love and truth, should think 
of doing so in the desultory and fragmentary way which, 
for the most part, characterises our pulpit ministrations. 
In the case of any other science, the teacher proceeds 
with the most perfect method and order, giving his 
instruction in a carefully arranged sequence, gathering 
up from time to time the net results of what he has 
been teaching, and proceeding step by step, so as to 
give his hearers at once a complete view of the whole 
subject and a clear knowledge of all its parts. But in 
this the greatest of all sciences, the noblest of all subjects, 
the study of Him who is Deus sctentzarum, how little . . 
of such method and care is employed; how wholly ~ 
inconsecutive, and in many cases merely haphazard, is 
the course adopted. In some cases, no doubt, the 
sermons are excellent, but each one stands by itself. 
The truth which it teaches, the duty it enforces, has 
no immediate relation either to what goes before or 
what follows. The people, it may be, are interested or 
delighted, but they are not edified, they are not “being 
rooted and continuously built up in Him,” who is alike 
the Root and the Rock, and “stablished in the Faith,” 


according to the precept of S. Paul. Can we wonder 
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that when the day of trouble comes, when the insidious 
voice of the seducer is heard, on the one side or the 
other, to draw them into the paths of error; in the 
time of perplexity or of suffering, in the day of doubt 
or in the hour of death; they fail to find “a reason for 


' the hope that is in them,” and fall an easy prey to heresy 
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or to schism, to doubt or to despair. How weighty and 
solemn is that exhortation addressed to us in the hour 
of our ordination to the priesthood—“ See that you 


never cease your labour, your care, and diligence, until 


you have done all that lieth in you according to your 
bounden duty, to bring all such as are or shall be 
committed to your charge unto that agreement in the 
faith and knowledge of God, and to that ripeness and 
perfectness of age in Christ that there be no place left 
among you either for error in religion or for viciousness 
in life.” ‘Surely this can in no way be done but by the 
most systematic and definite teaching. 

In the many letters which from time to time I have 
addressed to you, I have more than once suggested the 
great value of a careful course of continuous teaching in 
our sermons throughout at least a: considerable portion 
of the Christian year. The season on which we are 


‘now entering affords an admirable opportunity for enter- 


ing upon such a course. No doubt a great variety is 
possible in the selection and arrangement of subjects for 
such a purpose, but perhaps one of the most obvious 
would be of this kind. We might begin at “the 
Beginning,” with the Being and Nature of God, the 
Trinity in Unity, treating the subject more or less fully 
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or simply, according to the capacity of the parishioners. 
From this we should naturally proceed to the Revelation 
of God in His works and in His word, subjects of special 
interest and importance in these days, when, on the one 
hand, the discoveries of science are unfolding to us not 
only the mysteries but the beauties of the natural world; 
and, on the other hand, the searching fires of criticism are 
trying and testing the Holy Scriptures, with this most 
certain result, that their priceless value may be more 
surely established and more clearly perceived. Thus as 
Advent approached we should be prepared to deal with 
the subject of the crowning revelation “in the face of 
Jesus Christ” the Incarnation of our Blessed Lord. 
This would of course include the long preparation by 
Prophet and Psalmist, by type and sacrifice, and would 
reach a climax in our teaching at Christmas-tide. From 
this point the whole range of Christian teaching would 
be open to us, but it would naturally group itself round 
‘the Person of Christ, and we should do well to associate 
it with His earthly life, gathering up with care and with 
systematic order the lessons of His infancy and His 
boyhood, of His baptism and temptation, His words and 
His works, till our teaching should find its second climax, 
if we may so speak, in the events of the Holy Week, the 
Cross and the Passion, the Death and the Burial, all 
consummated and crowned in the Resurrection from the 
dead. We should naturally pass from our Easter lessons 
to consider the “lively hope” to which we are “ begotten 
again, of an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and 
that fadeth not away;” but still keeping close to our 
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Lord Himself, we should strive to catch the glimpses of 
His Presence and the echo of His words, during the 
mysterious Forty Days, till we stand with Him on the 
Mount of the Ascension, and witness as it were the 
closing act in the earthly life of our Lord and Saviour; 
encouraging our people to a more faithful and joyful 
observance of that glorious Festival of the Church. 
Rogation-tide would give a precious opportunity for 
helpful teaching about prayer and penitence; and through 
the days of patient waiting, the “Expectation week” 
which followed the Ascension, the Promise of the Com- 
forter would be the most fitting subject to prepare us 
for the celebration of His coming upon Whitsunday. At 
this holy season we should find our opportunity for 
considering the Person and Office of the Holy Ghost, 
and His indwelling Presence in the Church the Body of 
Christ, as we had already considered the Person and the 
work both of the Father and of the Son. And thus on 
Trinity Sunday, the great festival of God Himself, we 
should sing with heart and voice our great doxology, 
worshipping one God in Trinity and the Trinity in Unity, 
and giving glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost. 

Such is a rapid sketch of a course of teaching which 
might occupy us from the present time, on to the last, and 
in one sense the greatest, of the festivals of the Christian 
year; leaving the remainder of the year for instruction, 
manifold but still systematic, on the privileges, the duties, 
and the dangers of the Christian life. I need scarcely 
remind you that a wealth of material is ready to our 
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hand in these days to assist us in preparing for such a 
work as that which I am urging upon you. What a 
blessing, above all price, might come not only to our 
flocks but to ourselves from even one year of such 
preaching as this; and yet, as year after year came 
round, we should find the same material ever fresh and 
ever new, and capable of presentation under endless 
aspects, for the feeding of the flock of God. May our 
dear Lord Himself direct us by His Holy Spirit in this 
and all our ways, to the glory of God, and for the good of 
His people committed to our charge. 
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CONFIRMATION. 


THE subject upon which I now write to you is, in its 
importance, second to none with reference to the spiritual 
interests of the children of God. The ordinance of Con- 
firmation, apart from the special blessing which it is 
intended to bestow, affords to the Parish Priest a golden 
opportunity infinitely precious of winning for Christ the 
hearts of His little ones, and of preserving them from 
the ways of the destroyer. Wherever the opportunity 
is wisely and faithfully used, the spiritual results are 
beyond all human estimate. But, on the other hand, 
where it is neglected or lightly esteemed—and we must 
not shut our eyes to this side of the question—with 
what an awful significance does it invest these solemn 
words, spoken to.each of us when we were called to the 
Priesthood, “If it shall happen to the Church, or any 
member thereof, to take any hurt or hindrance by reason 
of your negligence, ye know the greatness of your fault !” 
And yet how very many children year by year pass 
through this season of grace unenlightened and un- 
blest, by reason of the coldness, the negligence, or the 
unfaithfulness of Ministers of Christ, unheeding or 
unmindful of the perils and the needs of the lambs of 
His flock ! 

I shall indeed be thankful if, in anything that I now 
write by the help of the Lord, I may deepen in your 
hearts, as in my own, a sense of our great responsibility 
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in this matter, and may point out some means by which 
we may more faithfully discharge our duty in respect of 
these ‘members of Christ, children of God, and inheri- 
tors of the kingdom of Heaven.” 

As regards the gathering in of our candidates, One Sena 
is sometimes surprised and pained to hear from the 
lips of a clergyman the statement made—as a matter 
of congratulation—that he never asks his young people 
to be confirmed, but allows them to offer themselves 
of their own free will. Surely this involves a very 
grave misconception of our duty in this respect. Were 
we not admonished in the weighty words of our Ordi- 
nation Service that we were “to seek for the children 
of Christ who are in the midst of this naughty world ;” 
and is this not the very keynote of our Lord’s own 
teaching, and the spirit of His own example? Do we 
not know by painful experience in ourselves and others, 
the natural indolence of the human heart in regard to its 
spiritual interest ; and oftentimes the aversion, or at least 
the distaste, with which the things of God are regarded 
even among the young; and is it not our bounden duty 
to go to them, and to plead with them, and constrain 
them, at least to put themselves under instruction with 
a view to being confirmed, if even at the last they should 
withdraw from it, or we should decline to present them 
as not duly prepared? How often has it happened that 
those who have come in a very careless spirit to enter 
upon their course of preparation, have found in it the 
crisis of their spiritual lives, a time of real awakening of 
their heavenward longings, and of true conversion of the 
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heart to God. And with many of these, if they had not 
been asked, and even urged, to come, what would the 
result have been? Would not coldness or carelessness 
have been gradually changed into hardness, and the 
spiritual ear become more gross and dull of hearing. 
The truth is that our children ought to be far more 
continually reminded than they are of the blessing which 
is offered to them in the ordinance of Confirmation. 
They can very easily be made to understand it; they 
can very readily be stirred to desire it; and in any case 
we are bound to press upon them the offer of God’s 
grace, whether they will hear or whether they will for- 
bear. It. is for want of this loving invitation that so 
many are suffered to grow up unconfirmed, until, by 
reason of their riper years, they refuse, from a feeling 
of false shame, to seek for the blessing which, at an 
earlier age, they might easily have been drawn to desire; 
and so they either drift into the ranks of Nonconformity 
when the Dissenting Minister seeks for them, as the 
Parish Priest ought to have done; or they go to swell 
that awful multitude of the utterly careless and ungodly, 
over whom we are lamenting day by day, as not only 
lost to the Church but as living without God and without 
hope. In too many cases they have been lost through 
our own neglect, and it may be hard indeed to win them 
back again, even with all our Missionary plans and in- 
dividual efforts. But if we would check the evil at its 
source, it must be by more watchful care over the young. 
If we cannot recover for God the masses who have for- 
saken Him, we may do much to retain His children in 
% 
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HaNdcento with Him; by attaching them in grateful 
affection to the Chisels where they have received both 
the early and the latter rain of their spiritual life. , 

Now, with a view to this, it is most necessary that Thesubject 


ust b 

we should bring the subject more frequently before the mse 
bef hil- 
young. We must speak of it to the children both in dren oni 
their ear- 


the day-schools and the Sunday-schools of our parishes ; jiest years. 
and especially in our Catechising and our Children’s 
Services in the Church. We must teach them to look 
forward to it, from their earliest years, as a precious time 
of blessing; and not only remind them of it a few weeks 
before the Confirmation will be held. We must lead 
them to regard it, not so much as a time for making a 
very solemn promise, from which they might well shrink 
back with fear; but as a time for receiving a gift of God’s 
love and God’s grace; a time for being confirmed or 
strengthened with the Holy Ghost the Comforter. They 
must be taught to look upon Confirmation not solely as 
a duty to be done, but also as a blessing to be desired 
and enjoyed; and thue they will value it and long for 
it with simple faith and childlike eagerness. In this way 
not only would the number of our Confirmation candi- 
dates be largely increased but the blessing more certainly 
obtained. I most earnestly and confidently trust that we 
shall see a great improvement in this respect; not for 
our honour but for the glory of God, and for the good of 
these dear children for whom Christ died. I leave it 
very much with the clergy themselves to determine at 
what age they shall present their candidates; only that 
as the limit for the youngest, I have fixed, except in 
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very special cases, the age of twelve. But I know how 
even at this age, or very soon after, the children of the 
poor go out to make their way in the world, and to 
battle with its temptations; and how easily they may 
be lost to us if they slip away from our control without 
having been confirmed. And, on the other hand, I have 
- learned from my own experience how, even at that early 
age, if they have been carefully prepared, they may 
receive with a simplicity and an earnestness, not always 
found in later years, the loving grace of God in the 
‘“‘Laying on of Hands.” 

What I desire to press upon you, and particularly upon 
some of you, is this—the great importance of every in- 
dividual Confirmation. It is not uncommon for a clergy- 
man to determine that he will not present any candidates 
because he has only two or three. But do we consider what 
may be involved in this decision? Of these two or three 
it may well happen that, in the course of a year, one or 
two may be lost to us; gone away, perhaps to a distance 
into some of our great towns, exposed to all the fierce 
temptations of the world, without the strengthening grace 
which Confirmation gives; or gone away into the other 
world to testify against us in the day of account. And 
even apart from the grace of the Ordinance, what an 
opportunity has been lost! Confirmation offers an occa- 
sion, unlike all others in our Pastoral work, for dealing 
individually with the younger members of our flock; 
speaking to them face to face, at the most critical time 
of their lives. How unspeakably precious such an op- 
portunity is for getting hold of the growing lads, either 
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in our towns or country parishes, and talking to them 
one by one about the great realities of time and eternity ! 
In some of our more populous or scattered districts it is 
almost the only opportunity ; and if it be lost, what then ? 
How often has it proved to be a turning-point in the life 
of the young! How often does a young man in after 
years—living a consistent Christian life, perhaps working 
actively for God, attribute his first serious impressions to 
a talk with his clergyman while preparing for Confirma- 
tion! And, on the other hand, how terrible is the thought 
that another lad of a far different life, and closing that 
life, it may be, in ruin both of body and soul, might say 
in his dying despair, ‘“Yes! I have come to ruin, but my 
clergyman never spoke to me face to face about the things 
of God; he never taught me how to fight against sin or 
to follow my Saviour.” 

I am compelled to fear that in not a few Parishes there 
is still great neglect in this matter, and in others I cannot 
but feel that there is a great mistake in the course which 
is adopted. There are a considerable number of the 
Clergy who rarely present any candidates except when the 
Confirmation is held in their own Parish Church. It 
is very natural that both Clergy and candidates should 
prefer this; but through the consequent. delay of two 
or three years it cannot fail that many of their younger 
parishioners must in the meantime leave the Parish, or 
grow to that awkward age when it is so difficult to get 
hold of them, and thus they miss their Confirmation 
altogether. In my own judgment and from my own 
experience I should say that, in all but the smallest 
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Parishes, candidates ought to be presented every year ; 
and it is with this view that I so arrange the centres of 
Confirmation as to bring one within easy reach of every 
Parish; and I am always ready to add a few more, if I 
am requested to do so, in order to provide for the re- 
quirements of every district in the Diocese. The pre- 
paration of the candidates ought to be part of the 
regular yearly work in almost every Parish; and it 
would often be well that children should be invited to 
attend who are not to be Confirmed until the following 
year, The ordinary time of preparation is all too short, 
considering the range of the instruction and the ignor- 
ance in many cases of the candidates ; and it would be 
a great advantage, for many of them, to go through a 
second course of teaching. But besides the younger 
children there are in almost every Parish cases of persons 
of riper years, still unconfirmed, which come to the 
knowledge of the Clergy in the course of their Pastoral 
visitation ; and for their sake also it is very important 
that there should be an opportunity every year of pre- 
senting them for Confirmation. 


CONFIRMATION—(Continuea). 


In my former letter upon this subject I spoke to you 
about the watchful care and diligent effort which were 
needed to gather in the younger members of our flocks 
to bring them to be confirmed. And I would again urge 
this upon you, for they may so easily slip away from us 
without the blessing which God in His love has provided 
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for them. When we think of the rows of bright faces 
in our Sunday-schools, and then remember how many 
of them never are brought to be confirmed, we may well 
fear the question which will be asked of us in the day 
of account, “ Where is the flock that was given thee, thy 
beautiful flock?” And yet there is scarcely any labour 
more remunerative in our parish work than this shep- 
herding of the young—seeking them out one by one 
and winning their hearts for God. But this will not be 
accomplished by a mere announcement in church, nor 
by a printed bill at the church door. Some, of course, 
will respond to such an invitation; but many, from shy- 
ness or from ignorance, will hold aloof from it. The 
parents, too, must be visited and persuaded, for other- 
wise they often keep back their children, especially where 
they are surrounded by Dissenting influences, and are 
accustomed to hear the Rite of Confirmation disparaged 
or ridiculed, as it too often is. 


But now my subject is rather the preparation of the Prepara- 


momentous work it is—how solemn, how difficult, and 
yet how delightful. It is surely the happiest work which 
falls to the lot of a Parish Priest. To lead these lambs 
of the flock to the green pastures and still waters of 
Bible truth and Church doctrine; to see their minds 
expanding under the elevating influences of spiritual 
instruction; the eyes of their understanding being en- 
lightened as the mysteries of grace are lovingly unfolded 
to them; to watch their deepening interest in the things 
of God, and their growing desire to love and serve Him; 
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children whom you may gather in. ‘And what a candi 
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all this is a holy joy of a very high order, even though 
it may involve a considerable amount of labour and 
anxiety, and no little sacrifice of our hours of leisure. 
But we must not be satisfied with anything short of such 
results as these. Our object ought to be nothing less 
than the conversion of these children, using the word 
in its most sober and most scriptural meaning; to bring 
about by God’s grace a surrender of their hearts and 
lives to Him, not as the outcome of a momentary excite- 
ment, but as the deliberate act of the soul in response 
to the invitation of Divine love. It is our duty to labour 
and to pray for this end, that Confirmation may be a real 
crisis in the life of the candidate—a turning-point in 
the Christian course—a time of “forgetting the things 
which are behind, and reaching forth to those things 
which are before.” It has often been so, even with those 
who come with very little seriousness to offer themselves 
to be confirmed ; and, so far as my own experience goes, 
some of the most devoted and stedfast Christians whom 
I have known’ have looked back to Confirmation as the 
time when they were first led by the working of a 
faithful pastor, under the blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
to “ask the way to Zion with their faces thitherward.” 
But if this be so, how terrible is the responsibility when 
this golden opportunity is neglected. How culpable the 
negligence of the Parish Priest who is contented if only 
the candidates should be able to say the Catechism. 
For this is not what the Church prescribes. They are 
to be “instructed” in the Church Catechism, and where 
this is faithfully done, that wonderful treasury of truth 
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will furnish material for the highest teaching and the 
most practical guidance in the spiritual life. I am 
thankful to know how many parishes there are in this 
Diocese where the preparation for Confirmation is 
thorough and earnest, but I am most anxious that it 
should be so in every case. 

When one thinks of the thousands of candidates con- 
firmed yearly in this Diocese it is impossible not to 
consider what a strength it would be to the Church, 
besides the unspeakable blessing to individuals, if each 
of these were duly instructed in the spiritual life, and 
lovingly persuaded to give up heart and life to the service 
of God and of His Church. Assuredly it is from want 
of such preparation that many after being confirmed go 
back and walk no more with us. 

But this brings me to my second point—the need of Care of 
watchful and continued care after the Confirmation is ean 
over. I fear there are not a few parishes where the hes 
candidates, after being confirmed, are left very much 
to themselves, if not altogether forgotten. They are 
probably exhorted to come to the Holy Communion, but 
very little care is taken to see that they do come; and 
if even they should once attend, yet in many cases it is 
alike their first and only Communion; and then having 
no definite tie to the Church, and losing its highest 
gift of grace, they readily drift away into the ranks of 
Nonconformists, if not into a life of careless indifference. 
Now all this might to a large extent be prevented by the 
pastor’s care. First of all it is a good thing to interpose 
a short period between Confirmation and first Com- 
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munion, and to give some special preparation for the 
latter. It affords another favourable opportunity for 
earnest teaching, and by separating in this way the two 
ordinances, it tends to disabuse the ignorant of the idea 
that the Holy Sacrament is only an appendage to the 
laying on of hands, and both equally duties to be dis- 
charged once, and once only. But this of itself will not 
be enough. It is most desirable that the newly con- 
firmed should be specially prepared, not only for their 
first, but also for the second and third Communion. At 
all events, it is well to appoint for them the Sundays 
that they shall come for the second and third time, and 
to look them up one by one as the appointed days draw 
near, or else to gather them together for some special 
preparation. All this tends to establish and confirm a 
habit of going to the Holy Sacrament, and this when 
once acquired will not be easily lost. Such work of 
course involves a little trouble and the expenditure of 
some portion of time, but how could it be more profitably 
bestowed? What blessed results might it not secure; 
and from how many lamentations might it save us, as 
we see one after another of our newly confirmed dis- 
appearing from the ranks of our Communicants. But the 
best arrangement of all is to draft every one of our 
Confirmation candidates, rich and poor, into some kind 
of Communicant class, or band or guild, by whatever 
name it may be called, and to make it a rule that they 
shall meet at least once a month, for a short devotional 
service with instruction, in preparation for Holy Com- 


munion, This is not really so difficult as it may at 
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first sight appear, and it is by far the most effective 
means of retaining the young in the Communion of the 
Church. There would, of course, be a Communicants’ Communi- 
Roll, taking its origin perhaps from a Confirmation, and i 
receiving its additions year by year from the newly 
confirmed. It would be the duty of the Parish Priest 
to go over the list from time to time, and to take note 
of any that were going back, that they might be at once 
visited, and if possible reclaimed. And certainly once 
at least in every year, say on the anniversary of 
the Confirmation Day, it would be a most profitable 
employment to go through the names of the candidates 
of twelve months ago, and ask what has become of them 
one by one, as regards their Holy Communion and their 
general religious life. Many, no doubt, might have left Commen- 
: 2 ° . datory 
the parish in the interval, but if only the clergy con- Letters, 
scientiously use in every instance the Commendatory £ 19 
Letter which I have drawn up for the purpose, the ony 
persons who have migrated from any parish would not 
be lost to the Church, but only transferred to the care 
of another pastor. When one considers what the 
Diocese might be with only a little more care and 
method, it is sad to think in how many cases these 
precautions are neglected, which if employed might do 
so much for the children of God. 
There is one other matter to which I would refer for Private _ 

a : z preparation 
a moment affecting the preparation for Holy Communion. in Church, 
When the Parish Church is open for private prayer, it 
is well to encourage the newly confirmed, and indeed 


others also, to take their manuals into church, and to 
y HW 
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make their preparation there on the days immediately 
preceding that on which they are to communicate. Such 
a plan helps to make the preparation more real by con- 
necting it more closely with the Church itself; but 
besides this it is difficult to see how, with the crowded 
dwellings of the poor, it is possible for them to find a 
quiet time except in the House of God. It might further 
follow that a custom thus adopted at a special season 
might by degrees extend itself, and become habitual at 
all times with inestimable blessing to the spiritual life. 
One important matter still claims our consideration, 
although its importance may not be at once apparent; 
I mean the instruction of the candidates as to their 
duties and demeanour at the time of the Confirmation 
itself. A few directions on these points might save them 


from a good deal of distraction, and secure for them an 


increased blessing in that holy ordinance. A little drill 
is often a great help to devotion. For instance, how 
often it happens that a country lad, as he comes up to 
the chancel step to be confirmed, seems at a loss to know 
what to do with himself when he gets there. In many 
cases he seems scarcely to know whether he is to stand 
or to kneel, or if he has been told to adopt the latter 
posture he does so in a fashion which is far from be- 
coming or reverent, perhaps sitting down on his heels 
and thrusting his hands into his pockets, or behind his 
back. It would surely be well that the clergyman should 
direct him to kneel upright and to fold his hands (not his 
arms) as he kneels to receive God’s blessing. I should 
be glad also if the candidates were instructed to say the 
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Amen at the close of the prayer of blessing. As regards “otal 
the young women, I very greatly desire that they should 
be encouraged to come in their ordinary Sunday clothes, 
and not to think it necessary to wear a white dress, or 
indeed anything unusual. Any unaccustomed attire 
tends only to distract, not only their thoughts but those 
of their neighbours. I have frequently seen young girls 
at a Confirmation so occupied in admiring their white 
kid gloves, that they paid little attention either to the 
prayers of the Church or to the address of the Bishop, 
and, it may be, lost the blessing which otherwise they 
would have received. For the same reason a uniform 
cap or veil of the simplest form is desirable, that no one 
may be tempted to compare her own with that of her 
neighbours. In any case I must ask that it should be 
such as to lie flat on the head, so as to allow the Bishop, 
in the laying on of hands, to conform to the directions of 
the Rubric. As regards the service itself, let it be as Heri 
quiet and reverent as possible, the candidates not too 
closely crowded, and all provided with hymns; no rest- 
less vergers or other officials moving about, perhaps in 
the very moment of silent prayer; the organist restrained 
from displaying his powers on the organ in some noisy 
performance as soon as the service ends, when one. 
wishes the candidates to go quietly and thoughtfully 
away. Music is most helpful when it is well chosen, 
as I am thankful to say it often is, and may greatly 
help instead of hindering the devotional feelings, both 
of the candidates and of the congregation. It is with a 
view to the more seemly and reverent character of the 
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service and the benefit of the candidates that I have 
been obliged to make a rule never to hold Confirmations, 
except when absolutely necessary, in churches where 
there are square pews, or high partitions between the 
seats. It is very undesirable that the candidates should 
sit facing each other, and part of them turning their 
backs upon the person addressing them, and it is of 
great importance that they should be able to kneel easily 
and devoutly. 

I trust, my Reverend Brethren, that you will see in 
these remarks as to the details of the service, nothing 
more than an earnest desire that all things should be 
done decently and in order. It is a very solemn and 
critical time in the lives of God’s children when they 
come to be Confirmed, and it is impossible that we can 
take too much care with a view to securing for them the 
largest amount of blessing. 

I am sure that this is your heart-felt desire as truly as 
it is mine, and that you will unite with me, both in your 
prayers and in your efforts, that this end may be accom- 
plished. I trust, also, that you will at every Confirmation 
season invite the prayers of your people on behalf of those 
who are to be Confirmed, and that God inanswer to our sup- 
plication will give us a blessing above all that we can ask. 


May He bless you in all your work and in all your 
ways. 
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In my last letter to you on he subject of Cone Care of 
firmation, I urged upon you the great importance of peeve 
watchful care over the newly confirmed, and suggested co 
some means by which they might be trained to 
habits of regular and earnest partaking of the Holy 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ. I 
wish now to add something on the same subject, for 
indeed it is one which ought to be continually in our 
thoughts, involving as it does, in a special degree, the 
spiritual welfare of the souls committed to our charge. 

It is really very terrible—I use the word advisedly, 
terrible—to think of the multitudes who, after being 
confirmed, sealed, and strengthened by the Holy Ghost, 
are lost from the number of our Communicants. It is 
_ terrible for them, but it is as terrible also for us, the 
stewards of the mysteries of God. And yet when we 
think of the difficulties and dangers which many of our 
young Communicants have to encounter, especially in the 
humbler classes of life, we can scarcely wonder, however 
much we may sorrow, that they should fall away. The 
difficulties arising from natural tendencies to slothful- 
ness and worldliness, not to speak of more definite sins, 
belong indeed to every class and every age, to all sorts 
and conditions of men. But among the labouring poor 
there are dangers and temptations peculiar to their posi- 
tion, which comparatively few among us understand. 
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the poor 
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Many of us know very little indeed of the spiritual 
difficulties of the poor. Even those who have worked 
among them, and worked diligently, may have failed to 
comprehend the special trials of their religious life. It 
needs, above all other gifts, that most excellent gift of 
sympathy, that wonderful power which unlocks to us so 
many of the hidden depths of heart and life in those 
around us. Only by such a blessed capacity can we 
come to know what many of our poorer neighbours have 
to encounter and bear in making any effort to lead a 
religious life, and perhaps most of all in becoming Com- 
municants. The long and widespread neglect of the 
Holy Sacrament, in days when faith was very dim, and 
love was very cold, has led to a conception of it very 
different from that which prevailed in brighter ages, and 
which had a place as we certainly know in the mind 
and will of our Blessed Lord Himself. It came to be 
regarded, if I may so speak, as a luxury rather than 
a necessity of the spiritual life; a reward for the right- 
eous rather than a help for the weak; and although in 


_ the educated classes a different idea has been reviving, 


under the fuller teaching of our own days, yet the change 
has scarcely reached the lower strata of society, and 
among them the reception of the Holy Sacrament is 
still regarded as something not suited to the ordinary 
Christian, or needed by him; a religious duty belonging 
to a favoured few. The consequence is that what may 
be called public opinion among the labouring poor is 
unfavourable to the reception of Holy Communion, and 
any one who begins that practice must make up his 
g 
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mind to face the frowns or taunts of his neighbours, and 
to bear a considerable amount of very real persecu- 
tion for Christ’s sake. Thank God there are an in- 
creasing number who do make the venture, counting 
the cost; true heroes of faith, bearing a very real cross 
and bearing it nobly; often in silence and loneliness, 
with no sympathy from any among whom they live; 
unknown and uncared for by the world; true “ friends” 
of Jesus, ‘doing whatsoever He commands them” at 
whatever cost, in simple thankful love to Him Who first 
loved us. In the case of the young the difficulty is Restraint 
further complicated by actual restraint on the part of Sea ok 
godless or careless parents. Sometimes, indeed, there 

is only discouragement arising from the evil example of 
neglect, or from words of ridicule, and it is wonderful to 

see how many of our younger Communicants stand fast 

in circumstances such as these. How beautiful is the 
Christian life of these children of God, dwelling in god- 

less homes! What a power for God, and what a testi- 

mony to His grace! Where they are actually hindered Steps to 
or forbidden by parents, the case is as painful as it is sai 
difficult for the Parish Priest. It is a very grave step 

to encourage any child in resistance to parental authority, 

even where it is exercised in such a manner as this. 

There are, of course, cases where such a step must be 

taken; where even father and mother must be set aside 

for Christ’s sake: but to give such counsel involves a 

very grave responsibility, not to be undertaken without 

much calm thought and earnest prayer. In other cases 

the discipline of submission on the part of the child 
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may be exactly what is needed for the development or 
strengthening of the spiritual character, and even the 
loss of the Sacramental grace may be made up by special 
spiritual blessing, freely given by God, until the way is 
opened for drawing near to receive the Holy Sacrament. 
If all this be so, how much need there is, not only of 
watchful care, but also of kindly encouragement, on the 
part of the Parish Priest with respect to all his Communi- 
cants, but especially amongst the poor. How often is it 
only from want of this that they are lost to the Church, 
perhaps lost to God; and how needful it is that every 
means should be tried to guard, to encourage, and to 
strengthen them, above all in the first beginnings of this 
higher life, when they are minded to come to the Holy 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
And now I would ask you to consider again, in the 
light of what I have now been saying, the suggestions 
which I offered in a former letter with a view to this 
end. First of all the Roll of Communicants, begun 
perhaps with the newly confirmed of your most recent 
Confirmation ; others being added as you come to know 
them. Except in the most populous parishes there will 
be no great difficulty in keeping a record of the times of 
Communion of all who are on the Roll; and even when 
the number of Communicants is very large, I know a 
great deal may be done. It is well when it can be 
done at once, perhaps in the vestry as soon as the ser- 
vice is over. Every clergyman ought to have personal 
knowledge of his Communicants, sufficient to enable him 
to remember whether he has seen them among those 
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present at the service. But, of course, this record will 
be of little value unless it is used as a means of 
information, with a view to inviting and admonishing 
the absentees, as well as encouraging those who come 
often amidst great difficulties and trials. For the same Communi- 


cants 
reason I urged upon you the formation of Communicants’ Classes or 


Classes or Guilds, not only for the instruction and sige 
spiritual progress of the Communicants, but also to 
supply that fellowship and mutual sympathy which 
would be so helpful to them in their spiritual life. 1 
wish I might hope that in every parish in the Dio- 
cese, under some form or other, such associations would 
be formed. Another valuable help would be found in 
a preparatory service held in church, on some day in 
the week previous to the first Sunday in the month, or 
at some other suitable time. I have given my sanction 
to an admirable Form of Prayer for this purpose, which 
is now largely used in the Diocese. An occasional social 
gathering of the Communicants in a school-room, or other 
suitable place, would also be found very helpful in 
strengthening and developing that feeling of brother- 
hood in the family of God, in respect of which the 
Church is sadly deficient in comparison to other religious 
communities. 

It is unnecessary for me to enter further into details, Importance 
but I do desire to urge upon you again very earnestly oe 
the extreme importance of this subject. Whether we 
regard what may well be called the dying commandment 
of our Blessed Lord, or consider the priceless blessings 
pledged to us in His Holy Sacrament, it is of momentous 
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importance for the spiritual life, not only of the individual 
but of the Church at large, that every effort should be 
made to increase the number of our faithful Communi- 
cants, and to provide for them all the help and guidance 
which they need. We may well thank God for all that 
has been done in this matter in our own day, not only 
-in the increase in the numbers of our Communicants, but 
in the deepened reverence and devotion with which they 
come to this Holy Sacrament; but all this only lays upon 
us a deeper responsibility to leave nothing undone, which 
under the blessing and guidance of the Holy Spirit may 
tend towards the same high end. May He increasingly 
help us to be faithful as the stewards of these Holy 
Mysteries, for the glory of God and the welfare of His 
people committed to our charge. 


Ertension of Church 3nfluence. 


EVANGELIZATION OF THE MASSES. 


id 


WITH regard to the duty of the Church towards those Evangelis- 


i : tic work 
who neglect her services, and especially among the among the 


labouring poor, I have spoken in a previous letter* of Ge 
some Evangelistic efforts. But the further question 
which I wish now to consider is this, ‘What. per- 
manent provision can we make for the spiritual wants 
of this class of the population?” For the Church ought 
certainly to have its message and its ministries for them, 
as well as for the more respectable and religiously dis- 
posed of her members. For the most part they too are 
members of the Church, inasmuch as they have been 
baptized into the Body of Christ. And we have a duty 
towards them, as binding upon us as our duty towards 
our regular. congregations. Now it will certainly not 
be sufficient merely to rouse them from time to time 
by special efforts, however great the blessing which such 
efforts may bring. What we want is some permanent 
provision for their spiritual good—some regular minis- 
trations suited to their circumstances and their need. 
There will always be a number of persons of this class 
—and in our populous districts they will be a very large 
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class—who are entitled to look to us for something which 
will attract them and suit them better than the ordinary 
service of the Church, which we find they will not attend. 
What can we do to get hold of them? How can we 
keep them and edify them in the things of God? There 
are certain conditions which it seems to me are essential, 
as regards this provision for the spiritual needs of the 
labouring poor. 

First of all, it must be continuous. It must be a 
regular part of the Church work in each parish where 
it is needed; not occasional only as in times of special 
missions, but carried on from week to week, and year to 
year. Too ‘often after a time of special services those 
who have for the time been drawn by some unusual 
attraction, fall back again into their old carelessness and 
neglect, because when the mission is over they have no 
place to which they can freely resort for spiritual instruc- 
tion and sympathy. The Parish Church is too formal in 
its services, and often too exclusive in its arrangements 
for those who are only beginning to seek after God. 
They have neither the knowledge necessary to join in 
the worship of the Church, nor the courage to face a 
well-dressed and respectable congregation. They need 
something more simple and homely, and the Church is 
bound to find it for them. 

But further the provision must be parochial. It will 
not do to depend upon exceptional help and occasional 
visits from men of exceptional gifts. The uncertainty 
and irregularity of such arrangements would be fatal to 
success, The work must be done from within the parish, 
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and here the difficulty lies; but the difficulty is more 
apparent than real. If indeed it were necessary to pro- 
vide in every case a handsome Mission Church, and to 
find a clergyman of special preaching power, it would 
not only be difficult but in many instances hopeless. 
But much simpler arrangements may suffice. 

(a.) It may be possible in some parishes to make use Employ- 
of the Parish Church for a special service after the eae 
usual evening congregation has dispersed. Among poetic. 
other advantages this would make it possible for one 
of the clergy to take part in the Mission Service, for so 
it might be called. But if the hour were too late it would 
not be suitable; and again many of the poorer folk, 
unaccustomed to worship in the church, might feel a 
shyness as to going in there at all. There would also 
be the chance of members of the regular congregation 
remaining, if there were anything attractive or novel 
about the Mission Service, and if they did so in any 
large numbers it would defeat the object in view. On 
the other hand, if the service can be held in church, it 
will no doubt save both expense and trouble. 

(2.) But probably in most cases it would be better et - i 
that the service should be held in a school-room or room or 
Mission-room, and only a little later than the service ae i 
in the Parish Church. First of all there would be more 
freedom and less restraint here than in the Church; and 
this is a matter which is keenly felt by the class for 
whom we desire to provide. They want a place where 
they can be at their ease, and where they may without 
any impropriety exchange a few words of kindly greeting. 


Employ- 
ment of 
laymen, 
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They feel the need of more brotherly intercourse and 
sympathy than is unhappily found among the members 
of an ordinary congregation. They think it strange that 
people worshipping in the same church year after year 
should often have no acquaintance with each other, and 
never exchange a friendly word. This is their homely 
conception of the Communion of Saints, or at least of 
one side of it, and who will say that they are altogether 


~ wrong? 


But the Mission-room or school-room would have this 
further important advantage, that the service might then 
be conducted by laymen in the absence of the clergy. 
And in some parishes this would be essential. The 
clergyman, even if not engaged in his Church Service 
at the time, would probably be too much exhausted by 
the labours of the day to undertake with any energy or 
freshness the service of the Mission-room. He might 
be able to come before the service was over and to take 
some little part in it, if it were no more than to send 
the people away with the blessing which his office 
entitles him to give. But in many cases we must 
make up our minds that these services must be held 
and this work must be done by our godly laymen. In 
almost every parish there ought to be one or more 
quite competent to undertake such a service as that 
which I have in view. The great requisites are—a 
cheerful room well lighted and well warmed; some 
stirring hearty hymns to simple tunes; and then—no 
eloquent address, but plain words of exhortation or: 
instruction, such as many a man of the artisan class is 
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well able to speak. Occasionally some simple account 
of Missionary work in a foreign land, or of some of 
the most striking passages of Church History, might be 
substituted for the ordinary address; and might easily 
be used as a text on which to hang some helpful, earnest 
words of more direct spiritual instruction. Now for 
work of this kind we have in many of our populous 
parishes, licensed Lay-Readers, who would at once’ be 
available. But in almost every parish there must. be 
some godly men whose hearts have been constrained by 
the love of Christ, and who would find a power of 
speaking to others if the clergyman would only seek 
them out and call them to the work. If once this system 
of Parochial Mission Services were established in our 
populous districts, the demand for lay-helpers would 
certainly quicken the supply; and under the direction of 
the parochial clergyman, for he must direct it and not let 
it drift, ministrations might be provided which would, at 
least to some extent, meet the wants of which I have 
been speaking, and would be the means of gradually 
preparing those who attended them for the full privileges 
and blessings of the Church. But along with all this, Need of 
if we are to lay hold effectually on those who now stand Aaneions 
aloof, there must be a very great increase of pastoral 
visitation. The mere ringing of a bell or printing of a 
placard will not bring these people even to a Mission- 
room; they must be sought out in their homes, and 
personally invited and persuaded to come to the service. 
And this work may be done by laymen as well as by the 
clergy. In dealing with men of this class of whom I am 
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speaking, it is of the first importance to learn and enter 
into their modes of thought, and to sympathise with 
them in their difficulties and perplexities. Without this 
we shall never speak to them with acceptance, or reach 
their hearts. I greatly fear there is not so much of this 
personal visitation as there used to be. It is almost 
possible that our multiplied services, however helpful 
to the few, may be detrimental to the interests of the 
many, if they hinder the Parish Priest from visiting the 
people in their own homes. For without this we shall 
never get hold of them, and I believe it would be well, 
whenever it is possible, if the clergyman, even at the 
sacrifice of some of his services, would devote some 
portion of the Sunday afternoon or of other evenings to 
the visitation of his poorer people, at a time when he is 
likely to find the men in their homes. But there is 
good reason to hope that with such visitation, and some 
arrangement for Mission Services such as I have sug- 
gested, a very great deal might be done in the way of 
spiritual provision for a large and important class, upon 
whom at present neither the Church nor the Noncon- 
formist has any great hold. 

The subject is far too extensive to be dealt with in the 
narrow limits of a letter such as this, but I commend to 
your earnest consideration the brief outline which I have 
now put before you. 
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THE OPENING OF CHURCHES FOR PRIVATE 


PRAYER. 





I DESIRE to put before the clergy some practical sugges- Practical 
tions, drawn from my own experience, as to the best way pay ee 
of carrying into effect the proposal to throw open our * 
churches for the purpose of private prayer. 

The first step to be taken is to bring the matter to the oe 
notice of the parishioners. This can be most fitly done matter 
by preaching a sermon on the subject, at any service notice of 
where the poorer members of the congregation are most Ss 
likely to be present in the greatest number. For 
although the benefit would not be theirs alone, yet it is 
chiefly for their sakes that the provision would be made. 

The congregation would be reminded not only of the 
paramount importance of private prayer; but also of 
the difficulties, which their own experience would attest, 
of finding sufficient leisure or privacy for the purpose, 
especially in’ small and crowded homes. The oppor- 
tunities afforded by the open church, with its many quiet 
corners, would then be urged, and a loving invitation © 
addressed to them to make use of it for their daily devo- 
tions; or, at least, from time to time. This, however, 
would scarcely be sufficient, and it would be well for the 
clergy themselves, or some of their lay helpers, to repeat 
and enforce the same suggestions in a systematic course 


of invitation in the parish. 
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This being done, the next step is to make arrange- 
ments for the care of the church. These must vary 
considerably according to the character of the building 
and the circumstances of the locality. - It might perhaps 
be necessary in some cases to screen off the chancel, or 
otherwise to limit the area allotted for the purpose of 
private prayer; but these are matters of detail which the 
Parish Priest must consider for himself. It may be 
desirable that there should be some person in attendance, 
when the church is open, to prevent any wanton mis- 
chief; although I am inclined to believe, from my own 
experience, that there is very little danger of anything of 
this kind. In many parishes it would not be difficult to 
find some pensioner, either male or female, who, for a 
very small remuneration, would be willing to spend some 
hours daily in the Parish Church. A convenient place 
might be assigned as a post of observation, for this is 
really all that is needed. The mere presence of any one 
person in the church would be sufficient to check any 
improper behaviour. But where such a guardian cannot 
be found, I would suggest an alternative plan which was 
tried with much success during my incumbency in a poor 
and populous parish in London. A number of persons 
were found who, having some little leisure, were willing 
to devote one hour, or perhaps two hours, to this good 
work, not necessarily every day but on certain days of the 
week, according to a table drawn up for the purpose, so 
that the whole time was filled up during which the church 
remained open. Some of these persons were of a very 
humble class, but willing to undertake this as their con- 

vt 
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tribution to the work of the Church and the service of the 
Master. They employed themselves not only in private 
prayer or silent meditation, but also in devotional reading, 
or in any other suitable occupation in which they might 
have been engaged in their own homes. In this way 
they not only did a good work, but were themselves the 
gainers in acquiring and strengthening habits of syste- 
matic study in the things of God. There is no reason 
why this plan should not be adopted in almost any 
parish, and it would certainly be widely blessed. It was 
our custom also to have a bookshelf at the entrance of 
the church containing manuals of devotion, some of 
them of the simplest character; hymn-books or other 
religious poetry; biographies of holy men and women; 
portions of Church History; and similar literature of 
various kinds; besides a few copies, in good type, of the 
Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. I am 
glad to say that we very rarely suffered any loss of these 
books, and then in all probability only from some accident. 
The question remains as to how the people may best (c.) To in- 


4s duce people 
be induced to make use of the church when thus thrown to use the 


open to them. It is well, at least for a time, to induce ees 
some persons to avail themselves of the advantage thus 
offered, by way of example, although they may have 

no difficulty in finding quiet at home. It will be an 
encouragement to others who might otherwise feel some 
shyness about coming. With a view to this latter 
difficulty, it is desirable, where possible, that the door 

of the church which is left open should be as much 

as possible free from public observation. 
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But as regards the use of the church, a good begin- 
ning may be made in other ways. I quote from an 
essay of my own on parochial work, written eighteen 
years ago. 


Such a privilege the people must, of course, be taught to value ; 
but we believe they would not be slow to learn. One by one, we 
might press it upon them as opportunity offered. Those of them 
who were Communicants might be taught to make it their place 
of private preparation for the Holy Sacrament, bringing with 
them their little manual, or perhaps finding one provided for 
them there. Men out of work might be persuaded, while they 
had leisure, to seek there “first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness” in faith that other needful things would be added 
unto them. Women expecting their times of trouble might learn 
to pray for strength and protection in the same sacred place where 
they would afterwards offer up their thanksgiving. With these 
and such like special cases, a beginning might well be made, and 
others would soon follow, when these had led the way. How 
many might thus be taught to love the habitation of God’s House ; 
still more to love the Church, their spiritual Mother, which had so 
cared for their souls; above all, to love Him Whose gracious 
invitation would be thus continuously sounding in their ears, 
“Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” * 


I may add that, as regards Communicants, it was my 
habit to urge, especially upon the newly confirmed, this 
use of the church, at the time of preparing for their 
monthly or fortnightly Communion. 

It is very desirable that a notice should be affixed to 
the church door as to the hours during which the 
church is open for private prayer. These need not be 





* «©The Church and the People,” Skeffington, Is. 
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very many, but the more the better, and they should 
be specially chosen with a view to the circumstances 
of the parishioners. , In one of the churches which I 
have in my mind while writing the above, there is 
painted on the walls of the porch, in large and legible 
letters, Zhe gates of tt shall not be shut at all by day. 

There is another matter which has been introduced The ques- 
into the discussion as to open churches; namely, that ees 
of shorter services. But this is a distinct and separate is 
question. The purpose of the open church is primarily 
private devotion, and the object would be defeated if 
the people were to be attracted only by shorter services. 

I have, however, always pressed upon the clergy, par- Public 
ticularly at the time of their Ordination, the duty of the Hely. 
gathering the people together with as much frequency eats 
as possible for the reading of the Holy Scriptures. The 
promise required from the deacon that he will “ diligently 

read the Scriptures unto the people assembled in the 
church” cannot be fulfilled by his occasionally reading 

the lessons in the Services of Morning and Evening 
Prayer. Nor can this be all that is meant by the 
injunction that he is “to read Holy Scriptures in the 
church.” What the poor, and indeed others also, 
especially need and desire, is not so much to hear 
sermons, as to understand the meaning and to receive 

the teaching of the Holy Scriptures; and no kind of 
shorter service would be more profitable or more accept- 

able than a simple Bible reading with the _plainest 
possible exposition, within the walls of the House of 

God, at some convenient hour, probably in the evening, 
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of the busy days of the week. It is true that at the 
time when the Ordination Service was set forth in its 
present form, the Bible was not so easily procurable, nor 
was the power of reading so general as is happily the 
case in these days. But the Word of God is still very 
little understood, or even read, by the multitude; and 
no more pressing obligation rests upon the clergy than 

to make their people acquainted both with the letter 
and the spirit of the Holy Scriptures. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


I HAVE on a previous occasion called attention to our Lack of in- 
foreign mission work, but more as regards personal silence = 
service in the mission fields than the furtherance of the 
cause of missions in the Church at home.* This, how- 
ever, is a matter of pressing importance, and I am sorry 
to say it is one in which this Diocese is much behind 
many others, and falls far short of what it ought to do. 
There are, I regret to confess, a certain number of our 
parishes where there is no parochial effort whatever to 
further the work of foreign missions, no meetings, no 
sermon, no association of any kind. There are others 
where a yearly sermon or meeting, or perhaps both, find 
a place, but little or nothing is done in the interval. In 
short, except in a small number of parishes, the foreign 
mission work of the Church does not hold the position to 
which it is entitled; the interest taken in it lacks con- 
tinuity, and therefore intensity. Once in a year the Anannual 


people have the subject brought before them, and then aber en 


it is put aside till another year has run its course. Even oar he 
when the sermon is listened to with interest, the impres- “cient 
sion soon passes away. The meeting is often very poorly 
attended in some not very comfortable schoolroom ; and 
only a very small portion of the population are present 


to hear what God is doing by His Church in gathering in 
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should be 
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the heathen for His inheritance. It is quite evident that 
these things ought not so to be. We do not look at the 
matter in its true light. Some of us seem inclined to think 
that in having a missionary sermon or meeting we are 
doing a favour to one or other of our great missionary 
societies, and that we deserve some credit for setting 
apart a Sunday for this purpose. But it is not a question 
of societies. It is the work of Christ—the work which 
He committed to His Church and to all its members, 
when He gave us the commandment to preach the Gospel 
to every creature. The conversion of the heathen is as 
truly a duty as the spiritual care of our own parishioners, 
and till we look at it from this point of view, we shall 
have to go on lamenting that foreign missions are allowed 
to languish for lack of support. The reason why our 
collections are often so small is because the people gene- 
rally have so little interest in the matter. Yet there is 
scarcely any subject so well fitted, not only to awaken 
interest but also to excite enthusiasm, as that of foreign 
missions, if only it be dealt with in a reasonable way. 
But under the system, too prevalent at present, there can 
be no wonder that so little interest is taken in this noble 
work. 

What then can be done, as part of our special work in 
the coming year, to place this matter on a better footing 


- and to make it more of a reality than it has hitherto 


been? First of all, it seems to me, that it must be dealt 
with more within the walls of the church. In this, as in 
many other ways, we do not make sufficient use of our 
churches. There is no reason why the misslonary 
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meeting should not be held in church instead of in the 
schoolroom, and best of all on Sunday, when the largest 
number of parishioners could be present. It might very 
well take the place of the sermon at the evening service, 
which is a modern, although perhaps necessary, innova- 
tion on the order of the Church ; or a missionary sermon 
might be preached and the meeting might follow. <A 
large number of the congregation would almost certainly 
remain in their places. A hymn and one or two collects, 
or an extempore prayer, might be used, as on similar 
occasions elsewhere. A missionary, if present, or a 
neighbouring clergyman, or the parish priest, or all of 
them successively, might then address the people and give 
them information about some of the deeply interesting 
mission-fields in which the Church of England is at work. 
The tone of the addresses would be chastened by the 
associations of the place, and this might not be a dis- 
advantage. It would be very helpful if in each rural 
deanery some of the clergy would undertake to make 
themselves specially acquainted with the work of par- 
ticular mission-fields ; and thus render valuable assistance 
to their brethren, and to the work of missions generally, 
by addressing other congregations as well as their own, 
on a special subject with which they have made them- 


selves familiar. 


But it will not be sufficient that such a service should 
be held orice a year. It ought to be at least quarterly, 
and in some cases it might be monthly. <A very short 
address once a month would be much better than a more 


and the 
service 
should be 
held at 
least quar- 


terly, if not 
monthly, 
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elaborate sermon at longer intervals; and if the subject 
were always treated from the highest point of view, not 
as the work of a society, but as the work of Christ Him- 
self, carried on by the agency of His Church—the work of 
winning souls and building up Christian lives—it might 
be more profitable for the spiritual life of our own people 
than the more general sermon for which it would be the 
substitute. In close connection with such periodical 
missionary services or addresses, stands the dissemina- 
tion among the parishioners of some of the excellent 
missionary papers and magazines that are published in 
the present day. Many of the people should of course 
be encouraged to subscribe for them, but to others they 
might be distributed gratuitously so far as funds would 
permit. We are apt to underrate the spiritual influence 
of such records of mission work. Not unfrequently they 
have stirred the heart, more powerfully than many ser- 
mons, into deeper desires after heavenly things. Many 
a soul has been truly given to God through hearing of 
the wonders of His Love among a people who sat in 
darkness. Our foreign mission work is profitable, not 
only for the sake of the heathen, but for its reflex action 
on our own spiritual lives. It must not be regarded as 
an interruption to the regular parochial work, but as a 
powerful help in promoting the religious life of our 
people. This however it cannot be if it is only dealt 
with in an intermittent fashion. It will be in every way 
far more effective, and much easier also, if it be syste- 
matically and continuously brought before our congre- 


gations, and so far as possible before all the people 
% 
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committed to our charge. I have said nothing as to the 
collection of money, for this must depend in a great 
degree upon local circumstances. But there can be no 
doubt that we should have far more willing and liberal 
givers, if our people were continuously interested in the 
work, than if only once a year an appeal were made to 
hearts unprepared to receive it. No time could be more 
suitable for inaugurating such a system than the holy 
season of Epiphany, upon which we shall soon be enter- 


“manifestation of 


ing. Our mission work is really the 
Christ to the Gentiles,” although it ought not to exclude 
the preaching of the Gospel to the Jews. It will be a 
very definite advance, in the year which now lies before 
us, if as a Diocese we should be able, by the help of God, 
to effect a wide extension of our interest in foreign 
missions, and of the support which we give to this work ; 
along with an ever deepening desire and prayer that all 


the ends of the world may see the salvation of our God. 
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A LENTEN PASTORAL LETTER, 


THE Holy Season of Lent is one which ought to bring 
a very special blessing to the people of God. Its observ- 
ance has been enjoined under varying conditions by the 
Church of all ages. Its principle and its purpose have 
been sanctioned by our Lord Himself, and by His holy 
Apostles; and our own Reformed Church in one of her 
authorised Homilies has urged upon her faithful people 
the example in this matter of the Church of other days. 
Yet it cannot be denied that there is among us a wide- 
spread neglect of this season of grace. 

It is true that we have seen in our day, in many 
parishes, an improvement in this matter, for which we 
cannot be too thankful—part of that wonderful revival 
of spiritual life of which we see the blessed tokens every- 
where around us. But there remains much to be desired, 
and I earnestly trust that in this Diocese, and in these 
approaching weeks of Lent, we may make some sensible 
progress towards better things. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances under 
which the Lenten season was first observed, there can 


be little doubt that it has ever stood in close relation 
140 x 
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to the great events of the Holy Week; and while its 
duration has varied, its aim and end has ever been the 
better preparation of the faithful Christian, to stand 
beneath the Cross and to watch beside the grave of his 
adorable Redeemer. And so it is still; throughout the 
forty days we look onward to the mysteries of Geth- 
semane, of Calvary, and of the rocky tomb; that so by 
all the discipline of the Lenten fast, and by all its added 
means of grace, we may be prepared to enter more 
deeply into the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, and be 
made conformable to His death. 

Now the way and means thereto is, first to seek after The condi- 
that detachment and elevation of soul which will set us Leah 
free to give our hearts and minds to the contemplation poe tis 
of these saving mysteries. This is the end of the dis- pied, 
cipline of Lent. And secondly, to strive after that true 
penitence which will fit and prepare us to learn more 
clearly, and to our exceeding comfort, the power of the 
Precious Blood. 

First, then, we see that the discipline of Lent is not in The dis- 

: ; . cipline of 
itself an end, but a means toanend. There is no merit Lent is not 
in our prayers, or fasting, or alms. If ever they should pees me 
be looked upon simply as good deeds, as something to 
our credit, they would cease to be either profitable to 
ourselves or acceptable to God. But if by our longer 
or more frequent prayers we seek to rise into higher 
spiritual life, and into greater nearness to God: if in 
our fasting and abstinence we seek to subdue the flesh 
to the Spirit, as the Church teaches us to pray, or to 
bring ourselves into subjection as S. Paul speaks; to 


Practical 
counsels, 


(a) To de- 
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time to 
God. 
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have the mind more calm and clear for heavenly thought 
through separation, as far as possible, from the tempta- 
tions and distractions of the world; if by our alms we 
would both acknowledge our absolute dependence upon 
God, and learn to sit loose from our earthly possessions, 
while we cultivate a spirit of charity towards our fellow- 
men; then with such sacrifices God is well pleased, and 
by all these means we shall assuredly grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour. 

So, too, with our words and acts of penitence, our 
confessions of sins and our tears of sorrow, our self- 
searching and self-subduing—let all be done, not with 
the thought that we can in any measure make amends 
for our misdeeds, but that we may deepen in our hearts 
a sense of our utter unworthiness and of our need of 
Him who died for sins. 

And now I would offer you some practical counsels 
with a view to the attainment of these blessed ends. 

First of all, let this be the fundamental principle of 
your Lenten arrangements—to give more time to God. 
How little do we give Him at the best ? - Can we wonder 
that we know so little of God when we so. seldom seek 
to be alone with Him? Can we wonder that the world 
has such a hold on us, when we are so continually mixed 
up with its concerns ? 

How you are to gain more time for God, must depend 
upon your individual circumstances. Some may be able 
to save the time from other unnecessary or less urgent 
occupations. Some may deny themselves a little sleep— 


best of all by rising up a little earlier each day. Some 
a 
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may gain the time by abstaining throughout this season 
from enjoyments, harmless in themselves, but worthless 
in comparison with the life of God. And therefore, even 
for this end, besides the discipline and self-control which 
would be involved in it, it would be well to give up for 
the time the pleasures of society, and to keep away from 
places of amusement, and to lay aside all trivial reading, 
however innocent these things may be in themselves; 
not thinking by such sacrifices to commend yourselves 
either to God or to man, but in order that you may give 
more time and thought to heavenly things, and be less 
distracted in your minds and hearts. What use you 
shall make of the time that you gain must again depend, 
in some measure, upon the circumstances of each. Part 
of it must of course be given to longer and more frequent 
prayer and meditation, and to the more careful study of 
the Word of God; while some may find it possible, and 
certainly it would be very helpful, to commit to memory 
some portion of the Holy Scripture—a few of the Psalms, 
or some one of S. Paul’s or the other Epistles. But Provision 
besides this I trust that in most parishes some additional somite 
services will be provided for you, and that you will thus 
give some of the time that you gain to worshipping God 
in His House of Prayer. Where there are daily or 
frequent services already, which some of you have not 
been accustomed to attend, you may be able to do so at 
least during the Lenten season, and perhaps will find 
such comfort in them that you may resolve to make an 
effort even when Lent is over to continue your attend- 
ance to the utmost of your power. In some parishes 


(2.) The 
practice of 
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too there will be additional celebrations of the Holy 
Communion, and you will indeed do well to avail your- 
selves of these opportunities for the strengthening and 
refreshing of your souls. One other suggestion I would 
make to you for the employment of your time is, to 
select for your careful study some books on sacred sub- 
jects, or a portion of Church History, or some Treatise 
on the Devotional life. This will be not only a most 
fitting occupation during the holy season, but also a 
clear gain for your spiritual life. And in all these things 
let there be method and order. This in itself will be an 
important discipline, and will leave behind it a lasting 
good. 

But now as regards the more direct use of discipline 
and self-denial during the Lenten season. I have already 
spoken of abstinence under various forms, but not of 
that which is commonly known as fasting, or the abstin- 
ence in more or less from food. Self-denial of this kind 
has been practised from the earliest days of the Church, 
and is indeed enjoined upon us by the precepts and 
sanctioned by the example of our Blessed Lord Himself. 
Christians in all ages have found it to be helpful towards 
a devotional spirit, and for this end it may well be used 
during this holy season. But it must be with prudence 
and also with humility; carefully regulated so as not to 
be injurious, and never regarded as anything meritorious 
in itself. If under these limitations we add to our prayers 
fasting, we shall find in it a powerful help towards setting 
free the soul for the influences of the Holy Spirit. It 
will also be well for us to be more abundant in our 


t 
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almsgiving; denying ourselves for the sake of others; 
and realising more clearly our entire dependence upon 
God, and our position in the world as merely stewards of 
His gifts. 

I conclude with one or two very plain directions for (c.) War- 

the due improvement of the weeks of Lent. Make it Ce 
part of your daily work to fight manfully against some 
one besetting sin, in confident expectation that it may 
by God’s grace be entirely subdued. Night after night 
take account of your progress—your victories or your « 
falls. Thus watching and praying you will most surely 
be delivered from its power. Again, set aside, as much 
as lieth in you, all enmities and jealousies and misunder- 
standings, and be especially on your guard against all 
evil speaking, and all unkind and inconsiderate words. 
Shun also idle conversation and empty frivolous talk. 
Abstain from needless visits, which waste the time and 
dissipate the spirit. Seek if you can to be engaged in 
some special good work for God and His Church, or for 
your fellow-creatures. Be on the watch for opportunities 
of doing little acts of kindness, or showing sympathy to 
those who are in sorrow, need, sickness, or any other 
adversity. Out of all these exercises of the soul may 
spring up abiding habits which will endure long after the 
Lenten season has run its course. 

Lastly, strive to live mindful of God’s presence, and to (d,) Recol- 
do all things as in His sight, calmly, thankfully, faith- eye 
fully. It is He who gives us these seasons of grace, P*S°™% 
that we may use them for His glory. Year after year 


they come and go, to render up their account concerning 
K 
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us at the Great Day. What record shall this Lenten 
season leave behind? Shall it bear witness to our 
steadfast growth in grace, our deepened earnestness in 
spiritual things, our closer fellowship with God, our 
ripening for Eternity ? Or shall it tell of grace neglected 
and of opportunities misused; and hence of sinking 
deeper into worldliness, and carelessness, and sin? “ He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.” “The world 
passeth away and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever.” The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you. 
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CHURCH REFORM. a 
ee 
ie 
It may be well for us, in entering upon another year, Legislation 
° Se : the sub- 
calmly to examine our position in the face of present ae a 
desirable. 


difficulties, and to consider what our line of action ought 
to be. I confess that I cannot share in the feverish 
anxiety which seems at the present time to be taking 
hold of the minds of some of our brethren; still less can 
I approve the almost panic-stricken desire which is ex- 
pressed in some quarters for sweeping measures of 
Church Reform. Does any one really believe that these 
will propitiate our enemies, or avail to ward off their 
attack? It is not because of our weaknesses or defects 
that they desire our destruction, but because of our 
strength. Our adversaries do not wish us to be re- ‘ 
formed, they wish us to be crippled and cast down. 
Liberation is a mere euphemism for degradation and 
spoliation. It is this which explains the opposition which 
has been offered for many years past to almost all 
attempts at Church Reform by means of legislation. I 
have no wish whatever to deprecate or to oppose any 
necessary reforms. No one, or certainly no thoughtful 
person, can object to Church Reform in itself. If there 
is anything wrong or defective the sooner it is remedied 
the better, If the Church by any measures of reform 
can be set more free to do her work, or can be more 
closely adapted to the special circumstances and needs of 
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our day, by all means let it be done, or at least attempted. 
It may be that a time of excitement like the present, 
engendered by recent events, is hardly the fittest season 
for hurrying on such an enterprise. It needs a large 
amount of calm and careful consideration to ascertain, 
not so much what will save the Church from threatening 
danger, but what are the real hindrances to its influence 
and its work; and further, what are the true remedies to 
be applied to its disorders ? 

It is from this point of view that the subject ought 
to be approached, without any reference to impending 
attacks, but solely to promote the efficiency of the 
Church and to extend its influence for the spiritual good 
of the people, and for the glory of God. I have no 
intention of criticising in detail the suggestions made in 
various quarters as to the matters which most urgently 
call for reform, or the methods by which that end is to 
be attained. Not a few of these have been the subjects 
of attempted legislation, under various forms, for many 
years past. Some have assumed a new aspect in con- 
sequence of recent or impending events; and some are, 
to my mind, perilous proposals, where the remedy would 
be worse than the disease. 

But there are two general considerations to which I 
desire for the present to call your attention. First of all, 
it appears in my judgment to be most unwise, and it 
would probably be unavailing, to apply to Parliament as 
it is now constituted for any fresh powers with a view 
to our internal organisation. There are no doubt matters 
where it would be impossible to act without Parlia- 
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mentary legislation, and if action is desired there is no 
escape from this course. To mention only one of these, 
there is the question of the sale of patronage. Now, in 
whatever other light Church patronage may be regarded, 
it is certainly of the nature of property; and no inter- 
ference with the rights of property can take place without 
the intervention of the Legislature. If then the matter 
is to be dealt with it must be by Parliament. But we 
must not forget the attempts which have already been 
made with a view to get rid of the abuses and scandals 
which exist. The Church has not been indifferent to 
this matter. It needs no new trumpet-call to awaken 
the conscience of the Church on this point. Great efforts 
have been made, but, unfortunately, without success, to 
apply some sufficient remedy to these undoubted evils. 
But these attempts would certainly have been renewed 
under any circumstances. It needed no phalanx of dis- 
tinguished names to bring this subject within the range 
of practical politics. It has held that position for a long 
time past; and it is unquestionably our duty, even in the 
face of difficulties which are probably greater than ever, 
to make every effort, at least, to regulate and to restrict 
the transfer of this kind of property. This is a matter 
with which Parliament alone can deal, and there is no 
sacrifice of principle on the part of Churchmen, in appeal- 
ing to the Legislature, to provide a suitable remedy for 
an acknowledged evil. But this evil owes it origin not 
to the Church, but to the world.. The Church in its cor- 
porate capacity has no patronage. The bishops and other 
ecclesiastical patrons have neither the power to sell nor the 
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wish to sell. The Church, by every means in its power, 
has guarded against the abuses which are complained of. 
In fact, this matter can scarcely be regarded as in any true 
sense a subject for Church Reform. The Church suffers 
from the evil operation of the laws relating to this kind 
of property ; and in applying to Parliament for legislation, 
it goes with a view to defence rather than reform. 

There is another matter of a very different kind in 
respect of which legislation might fairly be desired, and 
that is the relaxation of the Act of Uniformity. It is 
with some little satisfaction that I observe this proposal 
taking its place in the programme of Church Reformers. 
I have long looked upon it as one of the most urgently 
needed of Church Reforms. It is more than sixteen 
years ago since, in a published essay, I advocated such a 
step, with the result of receiving a considerable amount of 
hostile criticism. More recently, as you know, in this 
Diocese I have on several occasions brought the matter 
forward, with only a scanty but ever-increasing amount 
of sympathy. I have all along felt confident that sooner 
or later, although perhaps not in my day, the demand for 
this relief would be made by the great majority of our 
Parish Priests as indispensably necessary for the fulfil- 
ment—especially but not exclusively—of the mission 
work of the Church among the labouring poor. I am 
not without hope that in our newly awakened zeal for 
Church Reform something may be done in this matter 
even earlier than I had ventured to expect. In this case 
again we may with a clear conscience make our appeal to 
Parliament. We do not ask for any new legislation, 
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We only ask for the modification or repeal of an Act 
imposed upon the Church by the Legislature, under very 
special circumstances, more than 200 years ago. We 
ask Parliament to relieve us from unnecessary restric- 
tions laid upon the ministers of the Church, with no 
corresponding advantage to the laity, beyond that which 
the Church itself is able and willing to insure. 

But it is quite another thing if, as has been suggested 
from more than one quarter, we were to seek legisla- 
tion to regulate our internal affairs. To endeavour as 
Churchmen to obtain powers from Parliament, to con- 
stitute, in all our parishes, governing bodies composed 
of men of any form of religion or of none, who might 
control not only the property of the Church but even its 
worship, would be a course of action not more disastrous 
to ourselves than it would be disloyal to our Lord. 

But the second consideration to which I ask your Church 
careful attention is this: The greater number and the Be ac- 
most urgent of Church Reforms are really those which pian pat 
are in our own hands. We have far more power than 
we are ready to believe. Every bishop in his own 
Diocese, every incumbent in his own parish, every 
individual layman in his position and calling as a member 
of the Church, may do much to remedy the disorders and 
to supply the defects which are marring our work and 
‘ hindering our progress. A very great deal has been 
accomplished already, and is being carried on from day 
to day. The vigour, the progress, the purity of the 
Church at the present hour, as compared even with fifty 
years ago, is a matter for deep thankfulness and for great 
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encouragement. No doubt there still remains much to 
be done. It cannot fail to be otherwise in an institution 
which, although of Divine origin, is of human elements. 
Our most pressing. duty is to go on, in calmness and 
confidence and with mutual counsel, striving to supply 
that which is lacking, and to remedy that which is wrong. 
Even in the matter of negligent and criminous clergy, of 
whom after all there are comparatively few, much may be 
done without having recourse to Parliament. Among 
the greatest difficulties in the way are, on the one hand, 
the extraordinary indifference of the humbler classes, in 
many instances, to immorality in their clergyman so long 
as he is a popular preacher or a genial friend; and their 
consequent unwillingness to give evidence against him. 
But, on the other hand, there is the grave unfaithfulness, 
still more reprehensible, with which not a few of the 
clergy will sign letters testimonial in favour of a clergy- 
man of whom they know scarcely anything, or in some 
cases even know a great deal to his discredit. These are 
evils which no Act of Parliament could remedy, nor any 
improved procedure in Ecclesiastical Courts. 


ii. 


In my previous letter upon this topic my object was, first 
of all, calmly to estimate the true character and value of ° 
recent movements in the direction of Church Reform, and 
to deprecate any hasty attempts at legislation. But I also 
desired to stimulate and encourage any well-considered 
efforts after such reforms as the Church may be able 
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to accomplish on its own motion, and by its proper Action of 
authority; or through the individual and concurrent ee 
action of both clergy and laity. Since the date of my 

letter, a great deal has been written and spoken on 

these subjects. The Upper House of Convocation, in 

the Province of Canterbury, has also met and has drawn 

up with singular rapidity its report on the whole ques- 

tion of Church Reform. The Lower House of Convoca- 

tion, as well as the newly-created House of Laymen, 

have had under their consideration a Bill about to be 
introduced into Parliament with a view to the removal of 
abuses connected with the sale of patronage. I could 

have wished that more time had been given to the con- 
sideration of a subject so large and so complicated; and 

that the provisions of the Patronage Bill had been of 

a less heroic character. But it is not my purpose to 
discuss either of these documents now. I pass on to 

offer a few suggestions on the more general aspect of 

the questions with which they deal. 

As I go about the Diocese, from week to week, in 
carrying on the Visitation of parishes, one by one, the 
thought continually occurs to me, what might not the 
Church of England be, in moral power and social influ- 
ence as well as in spiritual blessing, if only in each 
parish the individual clergy would make full proof of 
their ministry ; working their work for God in a spirit 
of entire devotion and humble self-sacrifice, becoming 
“all things to all men that they might by all means save 
some.” I thank God that there are many such parishes 
among those entrusted to my care; and there the pastor 
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is trusted and honoured by his flock, “the sheep hear 
his voice and follow him.” But there are others—how 
can it be otherwise among so many ?—parishes where 
through indolent neglect or self-willed action, or want of 
consideration for others, the pastor has estranged his 
flock and has lost their confidence; even where they 
honour his office they have no respect for himself; there 
is suspicion and division between the Parish Priest and 
his people; there is continual strain and friction in their 
relations one with another. Now let us look at these 
two cases in the light of some schemes of Church 
Reform. I take them in the order of the report recently 
agreed upon by the Upper House of Convocation. First, 
this is not a question of patronage. The most careful 
patron will sometimes make a mistake in his presentee. 
A clergyman who has done very well in one parish may 
fail in another; or he may have been very efficient as 
an assistant curate, but unsuccessful as an incumbent. 
What we do want is greater facility for moving men from 
one post to another; or fuller opportunity of ascertaining 
their fitness, before they are finally entrusted with any 
permanent charge. Nor is this a question of anomalies 
in income. Success or failure. are almost entirely inde- 
pendent of the amount of endowment. Again, the reform 
of Convocation will do nothing to help us here, nor 
greater facilities as to legislation. There remains, among 
the destderata of Church Reform, this last and most 
generally desired of all, ‘the assignment, to the faithful 
laity of the Church, of a more clearly defined share in 
the administration of its affairs.” Now the application, 
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which is suggested, of this principle to the working of an 
individual parish, is the formation of a Parochial Council ; oak 
either with statutory powers or as a voluntary organisa- 
tion. As regards the former of these two it appears to 
me to be scarcely deserving of serious consideration, or 
only with a view to summary rejection. A Council, 
invested with legal authority to control the action of 
the clergyman or to order the services of the Church, 
would be in such direct opposition to all scriptural and 
ecclesiastical principles that it would really be a greater 
evil than disestablishment itself. In the divine order of 
the Kingdom of God, authority is vested in the pastor 
and not in the people; in the shepherd, not in the sheep. 
The ministry of the Church is a gift from God; “ He 
gave some apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, 
some pastors and teachers.” ‘Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above,” not from beneath; 
God gives “power and commandment to His ministers.” 
He gives “authority to His servants and to every man 
his work.” It is altogether a discovery of the nineteenth 
century that the people should guide their leaders; and 
_ that the ultimate appeal should be to the vor fopul, 
rather than the vor Dez, But the Church of Christ has 
no such custom, no such belief. It is of the utmost 
importance to bear in mind this fundamental distinction 
between the body with statutory powers, and a voluntary 
association. The one is formed for control, the other 
for counsel. To accept the former would be to sacrifice 
our Christian liberty and to renounce the principles of 
the Church of God, It would be too dear a price to 
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pay even for retaining our ancient endowments and our 
national position. It would be nothing less than profter 
vitam vivendt perdere causas. For my own part I 
greatly doubt whether the laity in general have any 
desire for such a share as this in the administration 
of the Church. There are no doubt a certain number 
of unquiet spirits, both among the clergy and laity, 
who dream of this as the great remedy for all the 
difficulties and troubles of Church life and work in 
the present day. They seem to start from the as- 
sumption that the majority of the clergy are wrong- 
headed and incompetent, and that they can only be 
rightly guided and kept in check by the wisdom of the 
laity. Now, there is scarcely any clergyman who does 
not acknowledge and value the wisdom, and experience, 
and practical training of many of the lay members of 
the Church, or who would not heartily appreciate and 
welcome their counsel and assistance in many parts of 
his arduous work. And, on the other hand, none of us 
can deny that the authority and influence of the minister 
of Christ has often been greatly prejudiced by some 
human frailty, or some want of wisdom, on his part. 
But the laity have their infirmities too; they are not 
all necessarily infallible, or prudent, or wise. As long 
as the world lasts we shall have to make allowance one 
for another, to bear one another’s burdens, and so to 
fulfil the law of Christ. And if, with this in view, it is 
desired to form a Parochial Council, of men associated 
together to be helpers of each other, as members of the 
Body of Christ; that the pastor may take counsel with 
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his people, and the people may support and strengthen 
their pastor, there can be no objection whatever to such 
an organisation. Many of us have had it in our own 
parishes, under one form or another, during the past 
thirty years. But the question is, how far can it be 
regarded as a measure of Church Reform, and how far 
will it avail to remedy any of the evils which are now 
so loudly deplored ?. The moral effect of such an associa- 
tion will, no doubt, be generally good. It will bring the 
clergyman and his people into closer and more frequent 
contact, and it will help them to understand one another 
better. The clergyman will find that the laymen are not 
all anxious to get the upper hand of him, or to thwart 
him, as a few of the clergy are too ready to think; and 
the laity will discover that their clergyman is not always 
in the wrong, not always without a sufficient reason 
for the steps which he takes in the government of his 
parish, or in the ministrations of the Church. But how 
would this Parochial Council affect such parishes as 
those to which I referred in the earlier part of this 
letter. In the first case it would be practically needless. 
The people and their pastor have already come to under- 
stand each other, and the clergyman has won their 
respect without any organisation of this kind. It might, 
no doubt, be established at once by mutual consent, but 
it would not alter the state of affairs; the people would 
still leave to their clergyman the administration of his 
parish, and would continue to help him to the utmost of 
their power. But in the other parish, how would the 
proposal work? Almost certainly the Council would not 
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be formed at all; if it were, it would, in all probability, 
only increase the existing strain and friction. It would 
become the arena of strife and confusion; it would fan 
the spark of discord into a flame. 

I cannot but think that too much is expected from 
this kind of Church Reform. By all means let it be 
tried in any parish where it is desired. The Parochial 
Council is perhaps the necessary completion of the 
scheme of Diocesan organisation which at present starts 
from the Rural Deanery, and culminates in the Diocesan 
Conference. But what will it really add to the stability 
or efficiency cf the Church ? 

The truth is, that in the present agitation there is 
great danger lest, in busying ourselves about external 
organisation, we should lose sight of the inner needs of 
the Church and its more urgent work. If only we who 
are of the clergy were more entirely consecrated to God 
and to His service; if our spiritual life were deeper and 
richer in its character and attainments; if we could 
more truly adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour; then 
we need fear no evil, The greater part of our difficulties 
and our defects as a Church would disappear; we should 
have greater power from on high, both to exhort and to 
convince the gainsayers; we should be more able to lift 
our people above the level of what is regarded as a re- 
spectable Christian life, and to help them to live like 
those who are ‘‘called to be saints.” In that higher 
atmosphere of spiritual life, distrust and suspicion would 
yanish away; and in the closer fellowship of faith and 


hope, of love and joy, strife and confusion could no longer 
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exist. How few and how feeble are our definite efforts 
after such an end as this, compared with our schemes and 
discussions about a mere external Church Reform! 

But again, even in our plans and proposals, we bear 
too little in mind the most urgent work which lies before 
us and around us, the gathering in of vast multitudes, 
whose godless, hopeless lives are at once a sorrow to 
every true Christian and a reproach to our National 
Church. What reforms can we bring about which will 
help us to win for God and for His Church these, His 
wandering and perishing children? We seem to have 
neither the courage nor the faith to stretch out our arms, 
and to open our doors to the pdorest of our brothers and 
sisters; or to feed them with food convenient for them. 
We too much fear to offend our respectable congrega- 
tions. If the ignorant and the wretched are to come to 
Church at all, we tell them that they must take what they 
find, although they do not find what they need. It is 
here lies our greatest weakness. If once the masses of 
the people were welcomed to the Church, if once their 
hearts were with us, we should be stronger than all our 
adversaries. 

One word more. We must cease to look upon all 
Nonconformists as the natural enemies of the Church. 
There are, of course, political Dissenters who feel bound 
by the dictates of their ill-informed conscience, to pull us 
down, if they can, from our vantage-ground, and to strip 
us of our inherited possessions. But there are thousands 
of Chapel-goers who have no enmity against the Church ; 
and to these we ought, as far as possible, to hold out a 
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loving hand. They only need to understand us better, 
and many of them would again cast in their lot with the 
ancient Church of their native land. We owe them 
much. It was not without fault on our side that they 
were at first driven away; and while they have been 
parted from us they have done a great work for God. 
It cannot be hopeless to win them back again. They are 
coming to us even now, not a few, wherever the Church 
is true to her calling. If only with a larger freedom we 
could supply their needs, they would be drawn to us in 
multitudes. These, as it seems to me, are among the 
most urgent of all Church Reforms. I commend them 
to your serious consideration and to your prayers. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF LEISURE. 
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In the ordering of the individual life there are few things 
of more importance than the right employment of leisure. 
In almost every life there are certain hours free from 
the appointed duties of our station, whatever it may be. 
We seem to feel that we have a right to dispose of these 
according to our pleasure, and to employ them in what- 
ever occupation may be most congenial to us. And this 
is true, but with an important limitation. We have no 
right to employ these hours of leisure in what is hurtful 
to ourselves or others, nor may we waste them in mere 
idleness, Yet too often these are the purposes to which 
they are applied. How many there are in every class 
of life whose one idea with respect to their leisure is 
how to ‘kill the time”! The phrase itself can scarcely 
fail to shock our moral sense if we consider what it 
really means. It is the wanton destruction of a precious 
gift of God, for such is our time. It is the squandering 
away of that which might have purchased for us un- 
speakable good. It is the wilful neglect of opportunities 
inestimable in their value. Such are our idle hours, as 
we often too justly call them. For the most part these 
abuses arise from want of thought. The importance 
of this matter has not been recognised. No real con- 
sideration has been given to the question—‘ What to 


do with our leisure.” And so the hours are allowed to 
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slip away from us day after day, week after week, year 
after year, in mere idleness; practically without any 
employment; filled up with idle dreaming and idle 
speaking, with empty nothings which leave no fruit 
behind them but the frightful heritage of an unfulfilled 
responsibility which is only a special form of sin. In 
the case of persons of education this is all the more 
culpable because so many resources are within their 
reach. Literature, nature, art, music, handiwork of 
various kinds, all these even in their simplest forms 
provide an infinite variety of occupations. To these 
may be added friendly visits to the aged, the sick, and 
the poor; as well as little acts of kindness and useful- 
ness to others which lie within the reach of every one of 
us. Nor is it meant that needful rest and recreation 
should be excluded. Wholesome exercise and healthy 
amusement are for almost all of us indispensably neces- 
sary, and have a just and natural claim upon our hours of 
leisure. But these are not idleness. If used in proper 
moderation they strengthen and refresh us for the better . 
discharge of our daily duties. They brighten and 
sweeten life, and they also tend to bring about and 
to maintain friendly relations and kindly feelings among 
us, The great point is, that we should use our leisure 
reasonably and thoughtfully in some way or other, 
Often, indeed, it may be employed so as to be helpful 
to the highest ends. There have been those who in 
their leisure hours have achieved great works, in litera- 
ture, in art, in philanthropy ; many who have carried on 
the work of their own. But there is one large class of 
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the community who more than others are exposed to 
these dangers, namely, those who labour with their hands 
for their daily bread. With comparatively little educa- 
tion, except in rare instances, they have few resources; 
and too often the hours of leisure are spent in mere 
lounging and idleness, even if they are not wasted, and 
worse than wasted, at the bar or in the parlour of the 
public-house. Thousands of men are ruined year by 
year from no special vicious propensities, but simply 
from not knowing how they may safely and profitably 
employ their leisure. The narrow limits of their humble 
homes often furnish few attractions; they have no love, 
perhaps, for reading, and, it may be, scarcely enough of 
knowledge to read with interest; the wife may be busy 
and the children in bed, or there may be neither wife 
nor child, and driven from home because they have 
nothing to do, they seek refuge within the ever-open 
door of the beer-shop or the gin-palace. It is true that 
in these days great efforts are being made, with con- 
siderable success, to detach them from these debasing 
pleasures; but the more this is effected, the more we 
are bound to do what we can to suggest to them some 
profitable and agreeable occupation. 
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CHURCH CONGRESS AT WOLVERHAMPTON, 
1887. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


TWENTY years have passed, since in this town of 
Wolverhampton the Church Congress held its former 
meeting. Those of you who, like myself, were present 
on that occasion, cannot fail to recall the figure of the 
venerable Bishop who, with so much dignity and suavity, 
presided over that Congress. It was almost his last 
official act. A few days later, he had passed away 
peacefully to his rest. As I occupy his place to-day, 
I cannot forget the good Bishop Lonsdale. ‘The Diocese 
of Lichfield, and I as its Bishop, owe to him an inex- 
tinguishable debt of gratitude. I shall probably best 
employ my time this morning, if I ask you to consider 
with me, what these twenty years have done for us, and 
what lessons they have left behind them. It is, after 
all, a very short period in the history of our Church, 
but it has not been uneventful. When the Congress 
met in 1857, the Education Act had not been drafted, 
the Burials Bill had not disturbed the peace of the 
Church, the Revision of our English Bible had not been 
suggested, the Bishoprics Bill was still in the future, the 
first Lambeth Conference had just taken place. Neither 
the Church nor her adversaries have been idle during 
these twenty years. And if for a moment we look abroad 
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as well as at home, we may add one other event, which 
has left its evil impress on the whole of Christendom— 
the assembly of the Vatican Council—which defined and 
proclaimed the infallibility of the Bishop of Rome. 
I have no wish to discuss at any length the working of The Edu- 


cation Act ; 


the Education Act. It appeared to deal a heavy blow at its opera- 
our Church schools and at religious education. We shall ee 
all of us, or nearly all, be willing to allow that we had 
greatly over-rated our dangers. We have lost some of 
our schools, but how many, on the other hand, have we 
gained. The zeal of Churchmen was never more con- 
spicuous than in the extraordinary addition made to the 
number of parochial schools immediately after the pass- 
ing of the Act, and the experience of these seventeen 
years has shown that even in the Board Schools the in- 
fluence of the Church may make itself powerfully felt for 
good. And there is urgent need. The absence of definite 
religious instruction is bringing forth its certain fruit. 
One of our judges, in a recent charge to a grand jury, 
alluding to juvenile offenders, spoke of their lamentable 
want of moral and religious training. ‘ Most of them,” 
he said, ‘‘ have been attending school, and it would seem 
as though the anxiety for their intellectual progress had 
led to the sacrifice of all other training. The children in 
most ‘cases are totally unconscious of any difference 
between right and wrong.” There is, then, enough to 
make us anxious. But the cause of Religious Education 
is not hopeless. If we are wise and patient, we may 
turn our loss to gain. The moral training and religious 
instruction of our children must be more than ever the 
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work of the pastor. The Church has made ample pro- 
vision in her Services for the fulfilment of this duty. If 
only in every parish in the country the children were duly 
and regularly catechised according to the directions of 
the Rubric, their religious education might be even more 
real and more practical than it was before the passing of 
the Education Act. 

Not less remarkable has been the result of the Burials 
Act. 

What gloomy anticipations were rife among us as to 
the disorder and scandals which would be witnessed in 
our churchyards if this measure should ever pass. And 
what has been the result? The Act has been, to a large 
extent, a dead letter, even in the Principality to which it 
owes its origin. Our churchyards are as peaceful and 
orderly as they were twenty years ago. Here and there, 
at very rare intervals, a burial service other than that of 
the Church of England may take place; but the Act in 
the main has made very little difference, after all the 
alarm and foreboding which it excited before it passed 
into law. The history of these two measures suggests to 
us, first of all, an occasion for deep thankfulness to the 
great Head of the Church; but further, it affords an 
unmistakable evidence of the hold which the Church still 
has upon the confidence and the affection of the people of 
England. 

A like satisfaction will be felt when we turn from the 
consideration of what we have escaped to the thankful 
remembrance of the progress we have made. I have 
mentioned the first Lambeth Conference, when one 
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hundred Bishops from all parts of the world assembled, 
under the presidency of the Primate of all England. It 
was an event as significant as it was remarkable, the 
first, as we trust, of a long series of similar Councils. 
Within the period which we are reviewing, it has already 
been followed by a second; and we are now looking 
forward to the third, which will be held in the coming 
year, under the presidency of the most reverend Prelate 
who sits by my side. 

This is not the only evidence we have had during the 
past twenty years of the growing tendency of the whole 
Anglican Communion, not only in our Colonies, but in 
the American Republic, to rally round the see of Canter- 
bury, and to find in that venerable home of English 
Christianity a centre of unity and of strength. Nor are 
we without other tokens of God’s good-will towards our 
Zion, when, as we shall learn more fully on Thursday 
next, ancient Churches, such as those of Assyria, Armenia, 
and Egypt, are looking to the Primate of the English 
Church for counsel and instruction, and welcoming our 
clergy as brothers and friends. But while we have 
thus been lengthening our cords, we have no less been 
strengthening our stakes. In the record of these twenty Creation of 

; . .__ five new 
years there stands the creation of five new Bishoprics Bishoprics. 
within the Church in England, an event without parallel 
during the last three centuries. The marvellous develop- 
ment of spiritual life which has followed from the founding 
of those Sees is already bearing its natural fruit, and a 
very earnest and growing desire is now being expressed 
for a much larger measure of increase in the Episcopate. 
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Revision of I turn now to another undertaking, begun, continued, 

the Holy Aleit es 

Scriptures. and ended within these twenty years—the revision of 
our English Version of the Holy Scriptures. Whatever 
opinions may be formed as to the success of the work, 
or the prospect of its ultimate acceptance, it is impossible 
not to regard it as full of significance. I am bold to say 
that I believe we are more than ever a Bible-reading 
and Bible-loving people. Among all classes of society 
there is springing up a greater interest in the written 
Revelation, and a hungering for the comfort of God’s 
Holy Word. It is this which explains the notable fact 
that at no time in the history of the Church has so much 
been done for the interpretation of the Scriptures. It is 
an age of Commentaries. The number of such publica- 
tions in the last twenty years has been quite unpre- 
cedented. Within that period the whole of the great 
Commentary, known as the “ Speaker’s,” has been given 
to the world, besides several others almost as voluminous ; 
some for the libraries of the learned, and others for the 
cottages of the poor. To these we must add many 
isolated Commentaries by individual writers, of whom one 
of the most distinguished was our preacher yesterday, 
and another will speak to us on Friday next. Among 
the great Commentators of the Church in all ages, these 
two will ever be had in remembrance—the Lightfoot and 
the Westcott of our own day. It is a remarkable fact 
that among all the divisions of Christendom, the Bible— 
and the Bible alone—remains as the universal heritage. 
I know of no existing Christian community which has 
abandoned one single portion of the canonical Scriptures. 
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Of the great Sacraments of the Church, one has been 
mutilated by Rome; and both of them neglected by some 
at least of the Nonconformist bodies. Even the Creeds 
have not secured universal acceptance. ‘But the word 
of the Lord abideth for ever.” It has been subjected to 
attack, to derision, to philosophical contempt. But it 
stands fast. The discoveries of Science have not shaken 
its testimony, although they may have modified our 
understanding of some of its statements. The researches 
of Archzeology are continually confirming its historical 
accuracy, and throwing fresh light upon its records. 
Pharaoh himself, after 2000 years, comes forth from his 
tomb, and men can look upon the face of one whose 
story has been familiar to them from their childish years. 
How far, and in what way, this remarkable unity in 
diversity may operate to bind together the dislocated 
members of the body of Christ, we know not. But He 
knows, and we leave it with Him. 

Twenty years ago we discussed in our Congress the ee 
relations of the Bible and Science. The discussion has ~ © 
gone on unceasingly, and is likely to continue for a 
long time to come. But its character and conditions are 
changing. The time of loud assertion and of angry 
controversy is passing. Timid minds are still staggered 
by the discoveries of Science, but they are beginning to 
remember that all truth is of God. The honest doubter 
is no longer regarded as a criminal, but as an invalid. 
It is even admitted that there may be a considerable 
religious element in doubt; and not a few are willing to 
hope that honest seekers after truth who cannot accept it 
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as it is presented to them here in current forms of belief, 
may recognise it, on the other side, in the Person of Him 
Who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Fifty years 
hence the grass will grow on the graves of men who are 
now leading the attack on Christian dogma in the name 
of what they believe to be more positive truth; but they 
themselves may have learned before then, that what they 
grasped as truth was only the skirts of the garment of 
the Living God, the Deus scientearum,; that in Him 
alone all truth for ever dwells, in Whom all speculations 
of the intellect and all desires of the heart find their 
fulfilment and their final rest. Even now, philosophers 
and men of Science are coming to the conclusion that 
something more is needed than mere Science can supply ; 
that mankind must have a religion whatever the nature of 
it may be. The need of religion is inherent in human 
nature. It is not the invention of any man or of any age. 
It asserts itself in every man’s heart, and in every page 
of the world’s history. In this acknowledgment on the 
part of Science there is an incalculable gain. But if we 
are to profit by it, it will need both courage and calmness, 
and above all an utter integrity of thought and speech. 
While we hold fast our form of sound words in all its 
fulness, we must have faith to believe that although truth 
may present itself under somewhat different aspects to 
coming generations, its essence will remain unchanged 
and unimpaired. We may have to learn for ourselves 
to look upon it with “larger other eyes.” For many 
years past we have been learning by slow degrees that 
there is nothing—and can be nothing—antagonistic be- 
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tween true Science and revealed Truth. But there is a 
further lesson which we have yet to learn—how Religion 
may find in Science its handmaid and its friend. Our 
language to scientific men must be this—“ We know that 
God is wonderful, but you are showing us how wonderful 
He is. We listen to you with the deepest interest as 
you point out to us the process of evolution in Nature 
and the working of the Reign of Law. We follow you 
to the furthest point of your discoveries; and then in 
the presence of your protoplasm, baffled at last by the 
initial mystery of life, we find you gazing backward into 
the depths of an empty eternity. We ask you to look 
up with us into the Face of Him from Whom that proto- 
plasm had its being—by Whom these never failing laws 
were set in motion to work out the loving purpose of 
His holy will.” We say to the man of Science as Moses 
said to the Arab chieftain in the desert of Sinai—“ Come 
thou with us, and we will do thee good; and thou shalt 
be to us instead of eyes; and it shall be if thou go with 
us that what goodness the Lord shall do unto us the 
same will we do unto thee.” 

But we stand face to face with a more real enemy than 
Science in the sin and ignorance of a fallen world. 

It is well for us, at such a gathering as this, to be re- 
minded of our unceasing call to engage in that spiritual 
conflict. It is one of the chief objects of our Church 
Congress that we should take counsel together how it 
may best be done—to compare our experiences, our 
successes, and our failures, and to encourage one another 
in the work which God has given us to do. 
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The ques- | It is impossible to look around us, at the state either 
ion of : : : 
Christian of our own country or of foreign lands, without being 


Jeunion. drawn to the consideration of another great question 
which presses itself upon us—I mean the question of 
Christian re-union; in what way—on what terms—by 
what means, the great baptized brotherhood in Christ 
may be brought to fight together under their common 
Lord. Will the time ever come when “ Ephraim shall no 
longer envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim” ? 
This subject had a very full discussion in the Congress 
of twenty years ago, and gave rise to the Home Re-union 
Society, which still pursues its peaceful work: under the 
guidance of my noble friend, Lord Nelson, who through 
these twenty years has laboured lovingly and indefa- 
tigably in this great cause. 

As yet it has made but little way; and perhaps at the 
present time very little good would result from any 
definite efforts in this direction. The chief hindrance lies 
in a political antagonism to the Church. Our position 
as a National Church is a standing grievance. Ephraim 
envies Judah. It may be that sometimes Judah vexes 
Ephraim. But nothing is more remarkable and satis- 
factory than the general tone of English Churchmen in 
the present day in speaking of their Nonconformist 
neighbours. We have to remember, to our shame, that 
it was not always so. But I feel sure that the great 
majority of Churchmen have only the kindliest feeling 
towards those who are separated from us; our heart’s 
desire is that we might indeed be one. What would 
England be, what might it not do for Christ—if, in the 
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face of the growing power of evil, at home and abroad, 
and in the prospect of the coming Antichrist, we were all 
of one heart and of one mind, “holding the faith in unity 
of spirit in the bond of peace and in righteousness of 
life”? In these very words the Church of England 
offers up her daily prayer for Home Re-union. And the 
answer will surely come. It will not be by any watering 
down of creeds, nor by any. fusion of incongruous 
elements, nor by any faithless compromise on the one 
side or the other. Perhaps we must look to affiliation 
rather than to comprehension. But our greatest hope 
lies in the law of spiritual attraction. There is no more 
certain fact in the recent history of the Church of England 
than the deepening of its spiritual life, and the increase 
of its spiritual power. Even now that power is making 
itself felt in the gathering in one by one of many from 
the ranks of Nonconformity, weary of political discourses 
and of the strife of tongues. In this power lies our 
strength and our hope. Wherever the Spirit of God is 
most manifestly working, there His children will seek 
their spiritual home. The Church of England itself has 
suffered in past days from the operation of this very law. 
We must never forget that we owe to it, in some degree, 
the very existence of English Nonconformity. It it true 
that the cause no longer remains. Amidst all our weak- 
nesses and shortcomings, no one can refuse to confess 
that the spiritual tone and ministerial earnestness of the 
Church is at least as high as that of any religious com- 
munity in England. But as it has been well said by a 
recent historian of the Irish Church, “ Religious divisions 
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survive their causes, and continue to exist long after the 
original grounds of differences have disappeared.” 

It may seem, perhaps, that these hopes are but idle 
dreams in the face of the hostility shown towards the 
Church, and of the untiring efforts of the Society which 
labours with such disinterested enthusiasm for the Libera- 
tion of the Church from State control. There is an 
appearance of generous sympathy in the very title of 
this organisation which reminds us of the well-known 
letter of the Emperor Julian to the Christians of Edessa ; 
when, in a moment of anger, he proceeded to confiscate 
the whole property of that Church. “I show myself,” 
he said, ‘the true friend of the Galileans. Their admir- 
able law has promised the kingdom of heaven to the 
poor; and they will advance with more diligence in the 
way of salvation when they are relieved by my help from 
the load of temporal possessions.” But, in truth, this 
hostile movement seems already to be losing ground. A 
large number of Nonconformists will have nothing to do 
with it. They have no quarrel with the Church; only, 
they have been brought up in other ways, and they 
prefer to remain where they are. It is on such as 
these that the power of spiritual attraction will most 
surely have its influence. One of the most powerful 
and popular of Nonconformist preachers has recently 
been lamenting the decay of spiritual teaching among 
his brethren. We grieve that it should be so, for their 
sakes; but it is an evil out of which good may come. 

It is not our eloquence, nor our learning, nor our dili- 
gence in our work, which will bring back to the Church 
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our brothers and sisters in the great family of God; it is 
the hidden power of a spiritual attraction ever tending to 
draw nearer one to another all those that love the Lord. 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” 

There is, indeed, one body of Nonconformists with The 
whom re-union may seem far more hopeless, although it Seas 
is not less earnestly desired—those who owe their allegi- 
ance to the Bishop of Rome. A supreme and infallible 
Pope is a barrier which seems to shut out all hope. The 
claims of Rome are destructive of catholicity. 

If Rome would have listened to the words of her own 
S. Bernard, written to one of her Popes seven centuries 
ago, how different might have been the whole condition 
of Christendom at the present time. ‘’ Remember,” he 
says, in writing to Pope Eugenius, ‘‘ Remember, before 
all things, that the Holy Roman Church, over which God 
hath set thee, is the mother of Churches, not their 
mistress; and that thou art not the ruler of bishops, 
but one of them.” ‘“ Conszderes, ante omnia, sanctam 
Romanam Lcclestam, cut Deo auctore prees, Ecclesiarum 
matrem esse, non dominant; te vero non dominuim episco- 
porum sed unum ex tpsis.” 

It is said that after the Vatican Council, a great 
ecclesiastic of the Roman Communion exclaimed, ‘ Thank 
God, we have done with history.” The Church of 
England has no desire or need for any such deliverance. 
She has nothing to fear from history. It is to history 
that she makes her appeal, as we shall hear in our dis- 
cussion this morning; to its earliest chapters written in 
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the Acts of the Apostles, and in their Epistles to the 
Apostolic Church; to the Apostolical Fathers, and to the 
Church of their day ; to the history of nineteen centuries, 
even with their chequered story of success and failure, of 
victory and defeat. Through them all, she fearlessly 
traces the unbroken continuity of her apostolical descent, 
and her faithful maintenance of the creeds of Chris- 
tendom. Days of darkness—times of dissension— 
waves of error—storms of doubt—through all these she 
has passed, because in her constituents she is human; 
but has passed through them safely, because in her origin 
she is divine; the treasure is in earthen vessels, but the 
excellency of the power is of God. The power of re- 
vival and restoration in the Catholic Church is a witness 
to her unquenchable life. In no branch of the Church 
has that power been more convincingly manifested than 
in our own, and never more than in the present day. 

It may perhaps seem that in this hopeful estimate I am 
forgetting the difficulties which still disturb and divide 
us. It is well to consider what these difficulties really 
are. They belong almost entirely to one or other of two 
classes. They are questions of ritual and questions of 
discipline. The former derive all their importance, not 
from their mere outward manifestations, but from the 
significance which is ascribed to them, involving con- 
siderations of a highly metaphysical character as to the 
method of the Divine operation, in one of the great 
Sacraments of the Church. On such a matter, men may 
well differ in speculative opinion without any real diver- 
gence in faith. It is in reality above the reach of human 
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understanding, and beyond the powers of human language. 
There is no question as to the Sacrament itself; there 
is no hesitation as to the truth of our Lord’s own con- 
secrating words, or as to the reality of the blessing; the 
disputants on one side and the other draw near with 
faith and take the Holy Sacrament to their comfort. 
But as to the conditions and circumstances under which 
our Blessed Lord communicates Himself to the faithful 
soul; in what sense and in what manner His words find 
their fulfilment ; is it wonderful that in a matter so far 
above our thoughts, men, when they begin to inquire 
should begin to differ, and that human infirmity should 
deepen that difference into contention and strife? Every 
attempt to define these mysteries too rigidly, must tend 
to narrow the limits of Christian faith. There is 
no narrowness in the Apostles’ Creed. Revelation 
itself has left many mysteries unsolved. A little self- 
restraint, and a great deal of humility, might draw 
together those who appear to be far apart from one 
another. Even now one ventures to hope that the 
process has begun. It has been not a little helped by 
such meetings as this; for it has been well said that 
to bring men together is half way towards making their 
differences disappear. Forty years ago the contention 
was as sharp about the other great Sacrament. The 
last mutterings of that storm have long since died away, 
Men differ still, although they differ less, about the 
operation and effect of baptismal grace. But every little 
' child of the Church is taught to say and to believe, 
“In my baptism I was made a member of Christ, the 
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child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Our other difficulties are almost all bound up in one 
great problem, the true Relation of the Christian Church 
to the Christian State. In this complex question are 
involved our restrained and imperfect discipline, as well 
as our limited power of action in causes ecclesiastical 
and spiritual. It may seem strange to us, and hard, 
that the great principle so often enunciated, should not 
be conceded, that spiritual matters should be dealt with 
by spiritual persons, and ecclesiastical questions decided 
by ecclesiastical authority. The supremacy of the Crown 
we loyally accept, as in accordance with the will of God ; 
but the supremacy of Parliament is another matter. We 
may need to be delivered from a Parliament as we were 
from a Pope. But the Church militant here in earth 
cannot expect to be free from difficulties of this kind, 
although we are not only entitled but bound to seek 
deliverance from them. The way of escape is not yet 
manifest. It may be hindered by impatience and self- 
will on one side or the other, but it must come. It 
may be that we are not yet prepared for it, but we are 
making ready. The gradual development of our Ecclesi- 
astical Constitution, and of our powers of self-govern- 
ment, has made considerable progress, although much 
remains to be done. We are learning amidst many 
mistakes to manage our own affairs. The day will 
come when we shall be permitted to do so. 

I fear I am setting a bad example to the Congress in 
exceeding the usual time allotted to our speeches, but I 
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believe that some little indulgence is granted to the 
President in his opening address. I have only a few 
words to add, with reference to the subjects which are 
to come before us for discussion. They have been chosen 
with a view to the special needs and interests of the 
present time. It may, perhaps, be said that we have 
avoided burning questions, but if so, it has only been 
because we felt that some of them had burned themselves 
out, and that others were sufficiently ablaze to dispense 
with any need of being fanned and fostered by discussion 
here. But in truth there are burning questions enough 
in the programme; only they are burning with a quiet 
steadfast glow, which will do more to cherish and 
strengthen the life of the Church than others which might 
perhaps be distinguished as crackling rather than burn- 
ing. The Congress has been spoken of as a Congress of 
novelties. I trust, however, that this is only true in the 
sense that the Church as a wise householder is ever 
bringing out of her treasures things new as well as old. 
The principal change which we have made is in the matter 
of the Working Men’s Meeting. It has always seemed 
to me that this meeting, however interesting and impres- 
sive, has failed to give the working men their true position. 
If they are members of the Church, they have an equal 
right, with ourselves, to be members of the Congress. 
The plan we have adopted is intended to secure to them, 
as far as possible, the privileges they are entitled to enjoy. 
Our desire is to give them their true position, as members, 
not of the body politic, but of the Body of Christ. We 
must recognise not only their power but their priesthood, 
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their spiritual gifts far more than their parliamentary 
votes. We need their counsel and their help. We are 
members one of another. 

It is with striking fitness that our Epistle for this week 
speaks to us of the One Body and the One Spirit. It is 
as members of that Body, and in the power of that Spirit, 
that we are gathered here to-day. Let it be your prayer, 
as it will be mine, that in all our proceedings we may bear 
in mind the Apostle’s injunction, endeavouring to keep 
the “unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

I will detain you no longer, but ask you, according to 
custom, to join with me in the recitation of the Apostles’ 
Creed, 
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IT is due to you, my reverend brethren, that I should Reasons for 
say something as to the reasons which have induced res as 
me, as your Bishop, to summon you here to-day. The eae 
time had come when, according to recent custom, it was 
incumbent upon me to hold another Visitation of the 
Diocese. It has always been my desire to make this 
as much of a reality as possible, and to use it as an 
opportunity for coming into closer contact with the 
clergy, not only as a body, but in their respective 
parishes, and among the people committed to their 
care. You may remember that at my first Visitation, 
four years ago, I endeavoured to move in this direction 
by meeting the clergy at more than twenty different 
centres throughout the Diocese, and by having some 
brief conversation with each of the incumbents respect- 
ing matters contained in their answers to my paper of 
inquiries. And I am truly thankful for what I was 
then enabled to do. But it fell far short of what I 
desired, and it seemed to me that on this occasion I 
should do much better if I were to confine the actual 
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ing the rest to be visited in succeeding years. I have 
therefore determined that for this year the Visitation 
shall not extend beyond the Archdeaconry of Stafford, 
leaving for next year the Archdeaconry of Stoke, and 
for the following the Archdeaconry of Salop. At the 
same time, I was unwilling to lose the pleasure of 
meeting the clergy of the whole diocese as a body, 
although I did not think it desirable to summon you 
to Lichfield simply for the purposes of hearing a charge 
and transacting certain formal business. As I re- 
minded you in my address four years ago, this kind of 
Visitation dates from no farther back than last century, 
a time by no means remarkable for a special vitality in 
Church life. The original purpose and character of a 
Visitation was a progress made by the Bishop through 
every part of his Diocese, including a visit to every 
parish, for inquiry first of all into the spiritual condition 
of the people; and, further, for the inspection of the 
fabric and furniture of each church, as well as the other 
property belonging to it, and the registers and other 
ecclesiastical documents which it possessed. Part of 
these duties have, however, from an early time, de- 
volved upon the Archdeacons, but the most important 
of them still belong to the office of the Bishop. It was 
only when the increase in the number of churches and 
the pressure of secular work, particularly of Parlia- 
mentary duties, rendered it impossible for such Visita- 
tions to be made, that the Bishops adopted the custom 
of summoning their clergy to meet them at one place, 
e that they might then be addressed collectively, and 
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that some inquiry might be made of them there instead 
of in their respective parishes. On considering these 
two methods, I am constrained to feel that the old is 
better, and although the difficulties to which I have 
alluded still remain, or rather are greatly increased by 
reason of multiplied churches and increased population, 
it does not seem impossible to revert to the ancient 
usage of the Visitation of parishes one by one, and this 
is what I propose to do each year over a limited area. 
Even if it can only be imperfectly accomplished, it will 
be another important step in advance of what was done 
at the last Visitation. 

But, in addition to this, I felt that it would be a great Legality of 
improvement if at the central gathering of the clergy ae ee 
there were substituted for the Bishop’s charge a solemn 
conference of the Bishop with his clergy, as preparatory 
to the work of the Visitation. And there could be no 
doubt as to the form which such a conference should 
take. The Diocesan Synod is the most ancient of all (a.) Its an- 
Church Councils. It is the natural outcome of the “!"” 
desire which every Bishop must feel to take counsel 
with the presbyters of his Diocese, concerning their 
common work for Christ and His Church. In all the 
earlier ages of the Church these Synods were almost 
universal. Most interesting records exist of their pro- 
ceedings in our own Church. It certainly was never 
intended that they should be discontinued in the (6 (6 .) Provi- 
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Henry VIII., and afterwards of Edward VI., most full 
and formal. directions are given as to the constitu- 
tion and conduct of Diocesan Synods. I refer to the 
chapters from nineteen to twenty-three inclusive, in 
the division which treats of “The Church and its 


Ministers.” 


Time will not permit me to deal with 
these sections in detail. I will content myself with 
reading to you the first of them (chapter nineteen), 
which treats of the purposes for which the Synod is 


held. 


De Synodo cujuslibet Episcopi in sud diwcesi. 


Quilibet Episcopus in sua dicecesi habeat synodum, in qua 
cum suis presbyteris, parochis, vicariis, et clericis, de his agat 
rebus quee pro tempore vel constituendze sunt vel emendendz. 
Etenim aptissima profecto medicina synodus est ad castigandam 
negligentiam, et tollendos errores, qui subinde in ecclesiis per 
diabolum et malos homines disseminantur ; fietque ut per hujus- 
modi synodos conjunctio et charitas inter Episcopum et clerum 
augeatur et servetur. Nam ille suos clericos propius cognoscet 
et alloquetur ; atque illi vicissim coram eum audient, et quando 
rei natura postulabit interrogabunt. 


The remaining chapters treat of the time and place 
of the Synod, of the order of service, of the matters to 
be considered, and of the form of proceeding. 

Here, then, is a method of action ready to our hand. 
It needs no new organisation, no election, no conten- 
tions. It is simply a solemn meeting of the clergy 
summoned by their Bishop for mutual conference. No 
reasonable objection can be made to the exclusion of 
the laity. There are, indeed, special circumstances 
under which laymen have been present at such a 
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Synod, and might be again; but this was probably 
on occasions when the Synod was assembled to exer- 
cise jurisdiction, and not merely for the purpose of 
deliberation. But in these days, at least, the clergy 
have certainly shown no want of appreciation of the 
counsel of their lay brethren, who have ample oppor- 
tunities, as in this diocese, in Conferences of all kinds 
—ruridecanal, archidiaconal and diocesan—of making 
their voices heard. Almost every profession, such, 
for instance, as that of medicine or law, has certain 
meetings confined exclusively to its own members, and 
it is very natural and very necessary that it should be 
so with the clergy also. Indeed, within other areas, 
such exclusively clerical gatherings are held without 
any objection being raised—e.g., within the area of a 
Province, as in the case of the two Convocations; and, 
again, within the area of a Rural Deanery, in its 
Chapter, as distinct from its Conference. 

The reasons are various why Diocesan Synods have Reasonsfor 
so much fallen into abeyance. In the later pre-Refor- aie oan 
mation times it was probably owing in some measure | 
to the ever-increasing encroachment and assertion of 
the Papal power, which tended to make both bishops 
and clergy the mere bond-servants of the Bishop of 
Rome. But during the last two or three centuries 
other causes have no doubt come into operation, such 
as the great increase in the number of clergy, the 
unwieldy size of the modern Diocese, the facilities for 
intercourse of an informal kind afforded by improved 
means of locomotion, and perhaps, at least during some 
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period, a want of vigorous life in the Church itself. 
But in these days in which we are privileged to live, 
when no Papal power can lay its finger on our liberated 
Church, and when the life and work of the Church are 
more vigorous and earnest than probably at any earlier 
time in her history, the case is changed; the same 
causes which led to the desire and to the fulfilment of 
the desire for the revival of the provincial Synod of 
Convocation forty years ago, are now at work tend- 
ing to the revival of Diocesan Synods, that this miss- 
ing link in the chain of our ecclesiastical organisation 
may again be supplied. Within the last thirty years, 
in each of three Dioceses, such a Synod has been held 
—in Exeter, Oxford, and Lincoln; and I have reason 
to believe that the step is in contemplation in other 
Dioceses also. It has ever appeared to me as a remark- 
able evidence of the goodness of God towards our dear 
Church of England, that in days when her position in 
the nation is more seriously threatened than at any 
previous time, her clergy and her people alike should 
have been stirred to develop in every way her powers 
of self-government, so that whatever future may lie 
before us, we shall not be unprepared. I cannot pass 
from this subject without expressing the gratification 
which I feel at being allowed to speak of it in the 
presence of the learned Dean of our Cathedral Church, 
whose admirable paper, recently published, on the 
question of Diocesan Synods, I would earnestly com- 
mend to the notice of any of my brethren who may not 
yet have had the pleasure of reading it. I need only 
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further add that I have no wish whatever to depreciate 
any of the organisations or the modes of action which 
are at work in this Diocese, called into existence for 
the most part by the wisdom and energy of my great 
predecessor. I rejoice in every opportunity of taking 
counsel with my brethren, both of the clergy and the 
laity. My only fear is, lest the machinery of the Our aim is 
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my hope is, that in this Diocesan Synod, with all its polemical 
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sacred surroundings, and with the solemn subjects “°°” 


selected for our consideration, our chiefest gain will be 
of a spiritual character, in a clearer sense of our posi- 
tion as ministers of Christ, and a deeper conviction 
of the momentous responsibility which lies upon us. 
We are not here to contend about disputed questions, 
nor to gain victories on the one side or the other 
through majorities or minorities. This is not an 
occasion for party spirit, or for excited eloquence, or 
for hostile criticism. We are met to confer together, 
as in the sight of God, on some of the most momentous 
questions which can possibly occupy our thoughts. 
We have joined in the most solemn service of the 
Church in preparation for our conference, and we 
desire that all our deliberations may be characterised 
by that calmness, sobriety, and reverence which befits 
the solemnity and importance of our meeting. 
The selection of subjects for our consideration has Selection of 


subjects for 


been made partly because of their urgent practical consider- 
ation. 


importance, but also in order that at this first of our 
revived Synods we should recognise clearly the whole 
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scope of our work in its bearing upon our fellow-men. 
It was impossible to embrace in our agenda to-day the 
consideration of the further subject of our work in re- 
lation to God—that is to say, as it finds expression in 
the worship of the Church. This is a noble and de- 
lightful subject, but it cannot be considered in the 
short time which we have at our disposal. For to-day 
we must confine ourselves in our deliberations to our 
work for Christ, as committed to the Church in the 
parting words of the Master: “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.” This 
is our evangelistic work. ‘Into all the world;” but, 
He adds, “beginning at Jerusalem,” beginning at 
home. And this is the matter which especially de- 
mands our earnest and immediate consideration. It 
will form the chief subject of what I have now to say 
to you. 

And what is the state of the case? There are thou- 
sands around us who are living without God, living 
only for the passing world, not always in an open 
immorality, but simply dead to all concern for the 
things of God, and for their own highest interests. 
We are so familiar with the thought that sometimes 
it seems to make little impression upon us. We are 
tempted to accept it tacitly as a necessary condition 
of things. Hence there is very little of any real mis- 
sionary enthusiasm amongst us. Few of us are really 
distressed about the godless multitudes, and anxious 
about their spiritual welfare. There was a book 
published some years ago entitled, I think, “ Modern 
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Christianity, civilised Heathenism.” It was full of 
exaggeration and unreality, but it had a certain amount 
of justification. It was a caricature, but it had a basis 
of truth. It reminded us of the awful issues of life as 
they are presented to us in the Word of God, of the 
inevitable future which is in store for each individual, 
depending upon the character and history of his life 
on earth; and it asked how the ministers of Christ 
could ever allow themselves one moment of rest, or 
ever permit their faces to be lightened by a smile, if 
they really believed what they taught as to the darker 
side of the world to come, and knew how many thou- 
sands around them were hastening on to that tremen- 
dous doom. And surely, my reverend brethren, it 
must often be a surprise and sorrow to ourselves, that 
we should be so little affected by these thoughts, and 
that we should not be continually and anxiously de- 
voting our time, our thoughts, our talents, to this 
awful problem of the arousing and convincing and 
instructing of these miserable multitudes. It does 
almost seem strange that we should ever be light- 
hearted or give ourselves any rest, when we might be 
going forth to seek and to save the lost. It suggests 
a very searching test of our love for souls and our love 
to our Master. I do not wish to take a pessimist 
view, either of ourselves, or of the multitudes to whom 
I am referring. Of course one knows, as regards our- 
selves, that neither body nor soul could bear such 
unceasing strain of anxious effort, unbroken by relaxa- 
tion and rest; and on the other hand, that among 
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those who are neglecting the ordinances of religion 
there may be many who do so, not from wickedness, 
or even from insensibility to higher things, but from 
mere ignorance, and from incapacity to enter into the 
meaning of acts of public worship. But if we are 
honest with ourselves, the question will still press 
itself upon our consideration, whether our relaxation 
and rest do not bear an excessive proportion to our 
hours of real work for God; and, further, whether we 
are adequately impressed and influenced by the awful 
issues involved in the work which is waiting to be 
done all around us. It is well for us sometimes to 
measure ourselves by the standard of such lives as 
those of Henry Martin or Francis Xavier, or many 
others, where the whole soul was filled with the burn- 
ing desire to win souls for Christ; and the joys and 
comforts of life were ungrudgingly abandoned, in order 
to go forth to lifelong toil and suffering and peril for 
the salvation of men. And on the other hand, what- 
ever allowance we may be disposed to make for those 
who are living without any outward acknowledgment 
of God, whatever hopes we may entertain of the pos- 
sibilities of spiritual life, even when there is neglect 
of religious duties; the fact remains that there are 
thousands of people whose spiritual condition may well 
cause us the deepest concern, the greater part of whom 
have never really had the gospel preached to them, 
and are waiting to receive it at our hands. 

The question is—“ How is this work to be done ?” 
It is upon this most urgent matter that, I first of all 
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chiefly desire your counsel in our Synod to-day. I do Machinery 
not propose to enter upon the discussion of it now, Na 
but simply to put before you one or two conclusions 
at which I myself have arrived, and with regard to 
which I desire the expression of your opinion. First, 
then, I believe that for this work we need no new 
organisation. We have seen within the last few years (a). Not by 


c Salvation 
a movement of a remarkable character taking place army 


around us having this object in view, and calling itself eeurh 
by the name of the Salvation Army. I need not stay 
to point out to you how, along with its numerical and 
financial success, and the amount of good it may pos- 
sibly have done, there are in it features of a most 
unsatisfactory and dangerous character, and elements 
of weakness which ensure sooner or later its dis- 
integration and decay. But it is a movement with 
which we are not directly concerned. It is impos- 
sible not to regard it with interest as a remarkable 
outburst of enthusiasm in a noble cause, and an 
attempt to grapple with a great need; but we cannot 
believe that this is the means which is designed by 
God for the accomplishment of the great ends which 
we have in view. Nor indeed does it seem to me 
desirable that the Church should in any way imitate 
these irregular proceedings; still less that it should 
adopt any similar organisation with only altered 
names. The Church itself is the great army of the 
living God. Its officers are its bishops, priests, and 
deacons; its rank and file are the members of Christ’s 
body. It has its own agencies, its own discipline, its 
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own armoury. It is the distinguishing characteristic 


_ of the Church of Christ, that it can adapt itself to all 


(2.) Nor by 


ordinary 
services of 
the Church; 


circumstances, and rise to all emergencies. The only 
conditions under which it can ever fail or lag behind 
are lack of faith, lack of zeal, lack of love. All else is 
ready to our hand wherever these are supplied; and 
they will always come to us, in answer to our prayers. 
I have immense faith in the capabilities of the Church 
of Christ. I believe in its methods, because I believe 
they are not of man, but of God. I believe in its 
power, because of the very terms of its commission. 
‘All power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore.” ‘As My Father hath sent Me even 
so send I you.” ‘And, lo, 1 am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

But another conclusion at which I think most of us 
have arrived iong ago is this, that the evangelisation 
of the multitudes is not to be accomplished by the 
ordinary services of the Church. These are for the 
worship of the faithful, of those who are, at least to 
some extent, instructed in the things of God. But 
they do not touch those that are without. It is some- 
times thought that it would be enough, if by personal 
visitation and persuasion we could bring them within 
the walls of the Church, and that this is the great 
agency and effort that is needed to win them for God. 
But even could we persuade them to come we should 
not have gained our end. The Church prayers and 
worship neither suit their circumstances nor supply 
their needs. They must have simpler forms and 
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simpler language, with more liberty and more elasticity (c.) But by 
than can be found in a Book of Common Prayer. They eee 


must have more direct and homely teaching than is sais 
usually heard within the walls of the Church. And 
how is this to be provided? It is good, no doubt, 
to have our mission rooms for this purpose, but they 
must be mission rooms in the truest sense of the 
word; not mere district chapels with full church ser- 
vices, and perhaps ornate ritual, and all, or more than 
all, that is found in the parish church; not mere 
Caves of Adullam where discontented or dissatisfied 
parishioners will gather round a popular curate, or 
where they, will be permitted certain methods and 
accessories of worship which they cannot find else- 
where; but buildings, whether homely or beautiful— 
the more beautiful the better—where the poorest and 
the most ignorant may find a welcome and feel them- 
selves at home; where the services will be such as 
they can readily join, and the teaching of a kind that 
they will easily understand; where they may be in- 
structed step by step in the truth of God, and educated 
to enter into and enjoy the duty of worship. It will 
not do to aim at instruction only, or exhortation, or 
even conversion. The Christian character and the 
Christian life cannot be developed without worship. 
Even in the humblest, the worshipping instinct is 
present though latent, and its exercise is a source, not 
only of joy, but of strength. 

But must such services as these be confined to the 


mission room? May they never be held within the 
N 


and within 
the church 
itself. 


(Act of Uni- 
formity. 
Modifica- 
tions desir- 
able. ) 
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Church itself? Are these poor in this world, who 
are so often rich in faith, to be habitually excluded 
from the consecrated House of Prayer, so long as they 
cannot intelligently and earnestly enter into the ser- 
vices of the Prayer-Book? Are they to lose, as they 
would do in many instances, the helpful adjuncts of 
dignity and beauty which enrich and hallow our houses 
of prayer; or the sacred associations of venerable 
sanctuaries where they themselves were baptized, and 
around which the bodies of their forefathers were laid 
to rest? Are they to be strengthened in the too pre- 
valent belief that the church is for gentlefolks, and the 
mission room for the poor; or perplexed in their minds 
as to probable arrangements of a similar kind in the 
kingdom of heaven? Why should they not, when 
time can be found, be permitted to enjoy their simple 
services in the House of God ? 

The answer is ready, simple, and apparently con- 
clusive; there is in the English statute book an “ Act 
for the Uniformity of Public Prayers,” and by that 
statute such services in church are excluded; they are 
contrary to the law. We are thus brought to the 
consideration of a very large and serious question, one 
which it would be impossible fully to discuss on the 
present occasion. But this I must say, briefly. Let 
any one consider the circumstances under which these 
Acts of Uniformity were passed, and the ends they 
were intended to serve, with no thought whatever of 
preventing such services as these of which I have been 


speaking; and then say whether, because the letter of 
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the Act, under our very different circumstances, stands 
in the way of our making such provision as we think 
necessary and desirable for the spiritual needs of the 
poor, we can any longer satisfy our consciences by 
repeating from year to year our won possumus, and 
laying the responsibility upon this Act of Uniformity. 
Really, to hear some men speak, one might suppose 
that the whole stability and welfare of the Church 
of Christ in this land depended upon this particular 
statute. Can any one clearly state what would be the 
terrible injury we should sustain, or the danger we 
should incur, by the modification or repeal of these Acts 
of Uniformity ? I am afraid, my reverend brethren, 
that I may startle some of you by the boldness of my 
suggestion, but I have long since come to the conclu- 
sion that the Act of Uniformity is often a real hindrance 
to the work of the Church; that it injuriously restrains 
our liberty, and deprives our services of their needful 
elasticity; that it is an anachronism in these days; 
that in fencing us round, against the intrusion of the 
Romanist on the one side and the Dissenter on the 
other, it shuts us in, while it shuts them out. In its 
jealous care to exclude every adversary of our National 
Church, it hinders us from going forth to fight the 
battles of our Lord. I would not speak so strongly, 
were it not that this conviction is with me the growth 
of many years. It is now fifteen years ago since I 
indicated the direction of my thoughts in a publication - 
which contained this passage—“If the Act of Uni- 
formity stands in the way, is there anything so sacred 


(d,) Extens 
sion of lay 
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in this particular statute that it may not be modified, 
or, if necessary, abolished?” The special liberty, 
which I then desired and claimed, has long since been 
asserted and used in a very large number of the 
churches in England. In other particulars also, the 
provisions of the Act have been ignored or evaded, and 
I have very little doubt that in course of time a large 
part of the statute must become practically obsolete. 
But this is a process at once tedious and discreditable, 
although it has happened to other statutes besides the 
Act of Uniformity. It may be all that we can hope 
for, in the present aspect of national legislation. But, 
at least, let us accept, and so far as we may, hasten 
the inevitable issue. Let us not be content to sit still 
in the face of the great and difficult work which lies 
before us, without some effort to gain for ourselves a 
larger liberty in the use of our houses of prayer, and 
a greater freedom in the character of our services. 
This I feel to be absolutely necessary, ir we are ever 
to win the multitudes for Christ and to attach them to 
His Church. The spirit of the Act is fully observed, 
when security is taken that our faithful flocks shall be 
provided with the full services of the Church. Its 
spirit is no degree contravened, if, after that, the 
Church is used for other services and other purposes, 
in perfect harmony with the great ends for which the 
Church itself exists. 

But, as many of you are aware, I am prepared to go 
further than this. Another conclusion at which I have 
arrived with regard to the evangelistic work of our 
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Church is this—that we must make a much larger use (« 


than hitherto of our lay brethren. For many years 
past there has been a great deal said and done in the 
matter of lay agency, but so far as evangelistic work 
is concerned, very little has yet been accomplished. I 
cannot but feel that up to the present time there has 
been a very inadequate recognition of the right, and in 
some sense the duty, of every man who has received 
the Gospel of Christ to make that Gospel known in 
some way or other to those around him. Still less has 
it been recognised what a power the Church would 
gain in her evangelistic work by availing herself, in a 
regular and organised way of the services of men who 
have not only gifts of utterance and gifts of knowledge, 
but the grandest gift of all—a heart hot within them, 
burning to tell to others what the Lord has done for 
their own souls. There is a mass of unused power in 
the lay members of the Church, which, if recognised 
and employed, might lead to results which are simply 
incalculable. I do not mean that we should raise up 
a multitude of splendid preachers, that we should open 
the lips of any large number of “mute inglorious” 
orators, but we should have a host of earnest and 
effective evangelists, speaking that which they know, 
and testifying that which they have seen. But here, 
again, it is not only the Act of Uniformity, but the 
23rd Article, which is supposed to stand in the way :—. 
“None must preach but those that be lawfully called 
and sent.” But does the call of God never come 
except to those who enrol themselves in the ranks of 


(e.) Ap- 
pointment 
of lay 
preachers. 
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the ministry ? Can none be sent but those who are 
sent to execute the office and work of a priest? Has 
the Church no mission to give but to her bishops, 
priests, and deacons? May a man not be lawfully 
and authoritatively sent as an evangelist who has no 
calling to be a priest? And, again, does ministering 
in the congregation mean ministering within the walls 
of a consecrated church? Does it not mean minister- 
ing to the faithful in the appointed services of the 
Church, in her Divine liturgy ? If it does not mean 
this, if it means every public ministration of religion, 
it cannot surely make all the difference whether the 
building is consecrated or not. But in an unconsecrated 
building no difficulty is felt about a layman’s minis- 
tration. If we may judge, however, from some recent 
utterances, there are some who are prepared to object 
to any teaching at all, in any place, on the part of any 
lay member of the Church. This is indeed the reductio 
ad absurdum of the arguments against lay ministra- 
tions, for it would shut the mouth of every Sunday 
school teacher, every Scripture reader, every godly 
man who conducts a Bible-class, and all our own lay 
readers. It requires a considerable amount of Chris- 
tian patience to listen to such utterances as. these. 
But, happily, we may with safety pass them by and 
deal with the difficulties and objections of reasonable 
men. 

You may remember that at our last Diocesan Con- 
ference, I ventured to propose, that under certain 
stringent limitations, laymen, when holding a special 
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licence from the bishop, might be permitted to give 
addresses within the walls of the church, at times 
when otherwise it would be unused, and after all the 
appointed services had been duly performed. That 
proposal the Conference was pleased to affirm. In 
February last a like proposal came before the Upper 
House of Convocation of this Province (on the recom- 
mendation of a committee appointed to consider the 
subject), when, after an interesting discussion, a divi- 
sion was taken, which resulted in an equal number 
voting for and against the resolution, but it was carried 
by the casting vote of the Archbishop. The decision 
of the Lower House, however, was adverse to the 
proposal ; and when the subject again came before the 
Upper House last month, that adverse decision was 
affirmed and the proposal negatived by a majority of 
one. It may, therefore, probably be inferred that the 
bishops and clergy of our Church are not prepared, 
as yet, to take the step which I earnestly advocated. 
I say as yet, for I feel well assured it must come. I 
confidently believe, as I earnestly hope, that the clos- 
ing years of the nineteenth century will be characterised 
by a new departure in the matter of lay agency in the 
Church. I look forward to the time—although I may 
not live to see it—when, in every part of the country, 
and especially in our towns, a noble band of lay evan- 
gelists, duly qualified and formally licensed, will fulfil 
their appointed calling, both without and within the 
walls of our churches. Our priests alone will minister 
at our altars, and preach in our pulpits, and conduct 
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our appointed services. I am as jealous as any one 
can be, as to any intrusion upon their sacred functions. 
But in addition to their ministrations, and in prepara- 
tion for them, the lay evangelist will gather his little 
flock in an aisle or a transept, or in the nave itself, 
and, with earnest words and hearty hymns and simple 
prayers, will make provision for their spiritual needs. 
The poorest and the meanest will then rejoice that for 
them, too, a place is found within the consecrated 
church. They will no longer be banished to school 
rooms or mission chapels; and long before they can 
find their places in the Prayer-Book or join in the 
services of morning or evening prayer, they will draw 
near with faith and take the Holy Sacrament to their 
comfort, in that most simple, most solemn, and most 
beautiful of all services, the service specially enjoined 
by our Blessed Lord Himself, the Holy Communion 
of His Body and Blood. Meanwhile, I cannot but re- 
joice that in- this Diocese the principle has already 
been affirmed, and the step has been taken. But this 
lays upon us a great responsibility. JI am warned by 
some who are more timid than myself in this matter, 
that the clergy will abuse this permission where it is 
granted, and avail themselves of it for their own relief 
and for selfish advantage. I do not believe it. I am 
quite ready to trust the clergy of my Diocese. And 
even if here and there one and another should be 
found who would misuse this provision, and pervert 
it from its purpose, it is better that it should be so, 
than that means should be neglected which might be 
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fruitful in converting and comforting, in strengthening 
and sanctifying, the souls for whom Christ died. 

I must revert for a moment to the subject of simpler 
services for the uneducated poor within the walls of 
the church. It is very doubtful whether such services 
are not even now lawful, when all the appointed ser- 
vices of the Prayer-Book have been duly performed. 
As I have already shown, they cannot be held to con- 
travene the spirit and purpose even of the Act of 
Uniformity ; and in view of the urgency of our need 
we may well claim for ourselves the benefit of the 
doubt. Even the declaration required to be made by 
the clergy need not really stand in the way. You will 
remember that it is as follows:—“In public prayers 
and administration of the Sacraments, I will use the 
form in the said book prescribed, and none other, 
except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.” 


But does lawful authority necessarily involve the con- Authority 


sent of the Houses of Legislature? Is there not in 
the office of the bishop an authority prior to all Acts 
of Parliament, to frame and to sanction for the use of 
the clergy, services for various purposes in addition to 
those contained in the Book of Common Prayer; and 
who could blame us for taking such a step? The 
common sense of the nation itself would be on our 
side, and I believe that the Church at large would 
welcome and rejoice in our action. It is surely time 
to act in this matter; as in the sight of God, and for 
the good of His people. We have long enough dis- 
cussed, and hesitated, and lamented. We must not 
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wait any longer; and one of the proposals, which | 
have to lay before the Synod this afternoon, is for the 
nomination of a small number of the clergy, to confer 
with me as to the framing and issuing of additional 
services of various kinds for the use of the Diocese. 

I have already, my reverend brethren, detained you 
too long. It was a wise injunction of one of the great 
writers upon Ecclesiastical Synods, that the Bishop’s 
address should not occupy more than half-an-hour, 
lest it should encroach upon the time allotted to the 
discussion of the Synod. I fear I have exceeded this 
limit, but I have not encroached upon the time intended 
for our deliberations ; and I think that Gavanti himself 
would have forgiven me under the special circum- 
stances of the case. I have thought it better to con- 
fine my address almost entirely to one subject, which 
I. believe to be of surpassing importance, than to 
attempt to deal with the whole agenda for to-day. 
But before I close I must indicate to you, very briefly, 
the bearing of the other subjects which are to come 
before us. We have to consider the Mission work of 
the Church abroad as well as at home. I cannot feel 
that it meets with sufficient support either in the 
diocese or in individual parishes. I desire to learn 
from you how we can incorporate it more thoroughly 
into the work and life of the Church. I cannot think 
that an occasional missionary meeting or sermon can 
adequately discharge our duty in this matter. Again, 
the spiritual life of the clergy is a subject second to 
none in importance, for it lies at the root of all our 
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work for God. There is a terrible danger in these 
days, lest in the multiplicity of parochial or diocesan 
engagements, both bishop and clergy should fail to 
make sufficient provision for their own spiritual need. 
The institution of the ‘ Pastoral Order,” six months 
ago was intended as a help to meet this necessity,’and 
I feel deeply thankful for the reception which it has 
met with, not only in this and other dioceses in 
England, but also in far distant lands. Much, how- 
ever, requires to be done, and in this matter also I 
earnestly desire your counsel. Lastly, as regards the Elevation 
spiritual life of the people. A great field is here open aa 


: A - ; - and moral 
to our deliberation ; how to provide for them in their jife of the 


various and difficult circumstances; how to strengthen P°°?!* 
and elevate their moral life in preparation for the 
spiritual; how to promote among them effectually 
habits of temperance, and not less of purity; how to 
raise the standard of their own opinion on these sub- 
jects. All these are questions which are pressing upon 


us for very careful and solemn consideration. 


Value of 
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AT THE SECOND DIOCESAN*SYNOD; 1307: 


THREE swiftly passing years have run their course 
since for a similar purpose we were assembled together 
in this Cathedral Church. It was an occasion of 
singular interest, and as I conceive of deep spiritual 
moment, when after the lapse of centuries the ancient 
form of episcopal visitation was renewed by the hold- 
ing of the first Diocesan Synod which had been sum- 
moned in this Diocese since the Reformation. I will 
not now repeat what I said on this matter on that 
solemn occasion. But I am increasingly convinced 
that it is by this method that the true relations 
between the Bishop and his clergy can be most wisely 
established and maintained. The custom which had 
prevailed during the last 200 years or less, is gradually 
being abandoned or greatly modified in its character. 
The mere assembling of some hundreds of clergy with 
a still larger number of churchwardens to answer 
their names, and to listen to a lengthy Charge, could 
not possibly afford any opportunity for real inter- 
course between the Bishop and his Presbyters. But 
in the Synod, the Bishop has not only the privilege of 
speaking to his clergy, but also of taking counsel with 
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them on important questions concerning their common 
work for our Lord; while in the visitation of individual Scheme of 
parishes he is brought into still closer relation with eens 
them, and is enabled to see something of their sur- 
roundings, their churches, their schools, and_ their 
homes. This, as you will remember, formed an im- 
portant part of the Scheme of Visitation which I 
brought before you at the meeting of our Synod three 
years ago. I regret to say that through the ever- 
increasing pressure of diocesan work, I have been 
unable to do all that I then hoped and desired. My 
purpose was to have visited within the three years 
every parish in the Diocese. But this I have failed 
to accomplish; although in one way or another I have 
visited a large number of the parishes during this 
period. In many cases I have combined my visita- 
tion with a Confirmation according to the ancient 
custom of the Church. In others I have, with due 
notice, summoned the churchwardens to meet me 
along with the clergy, and have inspected the parish 
in a more formal way. Wherever it has been pos- 
sible I have visited the schools and catechised the 
children. In some instances my visits have been less 
formal without any timely notice. In this way I have 
seen the parish in its every-day condition, and I am 
happy to state that for the most part I have been 
well satisfied with the result. A few weeks ago I 
informed the incumbent of a small and scattered rural 
parish that I should pay a visit to the church on the 
evening of the same day on which he received my 
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letter, and that if he could get together a few of his 
people I would gladly join with them in their prayers, 
and speak to them some words of exhortation. I 
found the pretty little church more than half full of 
his parishioners, and I think I may say that they as 
well as I greatly enjoyed our peaceful evensong. I 
have also had the happiness in some cases of meeting 
the clergy of a Rural Deanery at some convenient 
centre, to receive together with them the Holy Com- 
munion, and speak to them words of counsel or en- 
couragement—followed by an informal conference on 
some subject affecting their life or their work. All 
this I propose to continue, so far as God may give 
me the time and strength to do it. It is probable 
that so long as my life is spared I shall only be 


striving after the ideal which I fain would reach, but 


at least I shall have made it more possible and more 
easy for my successors in time to come. There is 
one further step which I am anxious to take in this 
matter. I greatly desire to be brought into closer 
relation with the churchwardens of the Diocese. I 
do not forget that they come under the special care 
and oversight of the Archdeacons, and I know how 
diligently and faithfully this duty is discharged. But 
however vigilant may be the “oculus episcopi,” it does 
not relieve the Bishop himself of his responsibility as 
regards the lay officers of the Diocese. I propose, 
therefore, during the autumn to summon the church- 
wardens to meet me at one or more centres, that I 


may have the advantage of conference with them 
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respecting their important duties, and may give them 
a convenient opportunity of making any presentments 
which may be necessary with regard to matters in 
their respective parishes. I have chosen the autumn 
season as being the furthest removed both from the 
Easter Vestry and from the Archdeacons’ Visitation. 
You will no doubt expect me to say something on General 

the present occasion as to the general work of the sina, 
Diocese. I have no need to trouble you with statistics. 
These are to be found provided both fully and accu- 
rately in our admirable Year Book. I would only call 
your attention to one or two points which are pressed 
upon our notice by these statistical returns, especially 
in the interesting table which shows the comparative 
results from a number of Dioceses. I do not dwell 
on those particulars in which our Diocese compares 
favourably with others—as for instance the number 
of our Confirmation candidates, and of our Easter 
communicants. I do not forget the extreme import- 
ance of these two features in our parochial and 
Diocesan work: but while we may well be deeply 
thankful for the blessing which God has given us in 
these matters, we must all be aware how far we still 
fall short of the ideal standard, and of that which 
might certainly be attained if every one of us in our 
vocation and calling were to give ourselves more un- 
reservedly to our work—to spend and be spent in the 
service of our Master, and for the good of His people 
committed to our charge. It will be more profitable 
for us to be reminded of those particulars in which 
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we are behind other Dioceses, more or less like our 
own in their circumstances. Of these by far the 
Neglect of most important is Holy Baptism. We cannot shut 
ees ae our eyes to the fact that in this matter there is no 
_ small amount of failure and probably of neglect. The 
» ey number of children baptized is very much below what 
ANN it ought to be, and very much what it actually is in 
other populous Dioceses. I am bound to say that I 
was in some degree prepared for this result from my 
examination of the Parochial Registers in some of the 
parishes which I have visited. In some of these cases 
the deficiency is deplorable and can only be explained, 
I am grieved to say, by the indolence and indifference 
of the Parish Priest. But how terrible is this thought, 
when we think of our Lord’s commission to His 
Church, ‘(Go ye therefore and teach all nations— 
baptizing them ;” when we remember as our Church 
reminds us in our Baptismal Service, “how He com- 
manded the children to be brought to Him; how He 
blamed those that would have kept them from Him ;” 
when we call to mind His words about the precious- 
ness of His little ones, whose “Angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in Heaven;” 
must we not feel with added force the awful solemnity 
of that warning spoken to us when we were called 
to the office of Priesthood, “if it shall happen to the 
Church or any member thereof to take any hurt or 
hindrance by reason of your negligence ye know the 
greatness of the fault, and also the horrible punish- 
ment that will ensue.” These are not empty words 
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or idle threatenings, but loving warnings to save us 
from certain and unspeakable woe. What would our 
conscience say, if any child committed to our care 
were through our negligence to fall into the raging 
sea, or the devouring fire, or were to be left to perish 
in a wilderness? Yet these things can only imperil 
the life of the body, but our negligence as priests and 
pastors brings loss to the life of the soul. But in 
many other parishes where the number of baptisms 
is exceptionally small, the deficiency may very pos- 
sibly arise not from any culpable negligence, but rather 
from the want of some sufficiently methodical plan for 
bringing the children to baptism. In all but the most 
populous parishes, and even in them to a great degree, 
it is possible to be informed of the birth of every 
child. I do not say it is easy, but it can be done. 
Even where it is difficult to obtain the services of 
duly qualified District Visitors, a sufficient number of 
persons might generally be found, who would at least 
undertake the care of this one matter and endeavour 
to inform their clergyman of any children born within 
a certain area, Such persons might be appointed for 
this definite purpose without any further responsibility, 
although it might be well if they would endeavour to 
assist the Parish Priest in bringing the children to be 
baptized. It is no doubt in the more populous dis- 
tricts that the neglect of baptism is greatest, but it 
is too frequent in our rural parishes. It is much to be 
feared that a considerable number of children every- 


where are growing up without the blessing of bap- 
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tismal grace. It may be well to remind you that 
the average number of births for every 1000 of the 
population is about 35. Every clergyman therefore 
may calculate approximately what the baptisms in his 
own parish ought to be. A certain number of children 
will be taken to the Nonconformist chapels, but a 
large proportion of the chapel-goers bring their children 
to be baptized in church. In several of the Dissent- 
ing bodies the baptism of infants is now increasingly 
neglected, in a few it is discouraged, and in one at 
least it is forbidden. I am informed that in some 
instances a dedication service is being substituted for 
Christian baptism, in order to meet by this modern 
device the requirements of our Lord’s loving words 
of invitation to little children. But the fact remains, 
after all that can be said in explanation, that a very 
large number of the children committed to our charge 
as the ministers of Christ’s Church are suffered to 
grow up without being made in God’s appointed way, 
the members of Christ, the children of God, and 
inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven. We are all 
aware of the hindrances which stand in the way of 
parents of the poorer classes in bringing their children 
to be baptized. With one of these we purpose to 
deal in our deliberations this afternoon; I mean the 
difficulty as to sponsors. The great hindrance, how- 
ever, is unquestionably the indifference and careless- 
ness of the parents themselves, and for this the true 
remedy is to be found in the diligent visitation of the 
people by their pastor, and particularly on the occa- 
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sion of the birth of a child. The Churching Service 
will also furnish a favourable opportunity for speaking 
to the mother about the baptism of her infant, and a 
register of churchings will enable the clergyman to 
keep his eye upon the children who ought to be 
brought to him for baptism. These are of course 
familiar and simple suggestions, and I have only 
brought them before you to emphasize my reference 
to the serious neglect of baptism prevailing among us, 
and to the unfavourable returns from this Diocese 
which have appeared in the Year Book. I am in- 
clined to fear that both in our pulpit teaching and our 
parochial work we are at present giving too little 
attention to this most important subject. There is a 
large amount of teaching about the other great sacra- 
ment, and there has been, thank God, a remarkable 
increase in the number of our Communicants, an in- 
crease which appears to be exceptionally great in this 
diocese. But comparatively little is now said, I fear, 
about the Sacrament of Baptism, and yet it lies at the 
very foundation of the spiritual life. I greatly desire 
that during the period of three years following upon 
this Synod and included in this Visitation, a very 
special effort should be made, not only to get hold of 
those whose baptism has been neglected, but also to 
make what arrangements we think most suitable for 
preventing this neglect as far as possible in days to 
come. 

There is one other respect in which the Diocese 
of Lichfield, I regret to say, holds an unsatisfactory 
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position among the Dioceses of England, and that is 
in the matter of voluntary contributions for Church 


purposes. I do not forget that we have been passing 


through a time of exceptional depression, both in our 
manufacturing and agricultural districts, but this dis- 
tress has not been peculiar to us, indeed, we have 
suffered far less than many other Dioceses; and after 
making allowance for all exceptional difficulties the 
fact remains that the amount contributed for Church 
purposes has been miserably inadequate. I fear that 
I may not myself be a successful beggar, and yet I 
do not think that I am backward in making my 
appeals. But the truth is that in a matter of this 
kind the personal influence of the Parish Priest is far 
more powerful than the appeal of the Bishop, and it 
is to you, my dear brethren, that we must look for 
more vigorous efforts to call forth the generosity, and 
to increase the offerings of your people. One great 
defect in all our almsgiving is this, that it is not 
sufficiently systematic. It is not done by rule or with 
method. It is uncertain and spasmodic. We seem 
to have forgotten the close associations of alms with 
prayers, which is so conspicuous in Holy Scripture. 
There are many among our people who would be 
ashamed to think they neglected their prayers, but who 
have no scruple in stinting their alms. They scarcely 
regard their almsgiving as a religious duty, or as a 
sacrifice offered to God. They think of it rather as 
an act of kindness on their part towards some work 
or society in which they happen to take a special 
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interest. But surely this arises in some degree from The _ 
our defective teaching. We do not sufficiently impress auc 
upon our people the importance and the blessedness as 
of this great Christian duty. We do not urge upon 
them the question “ How much owest thou unto my 
Lord?” Sometimes we are afraid to make our appeal 
lest we should offend them, and so “we have not 
because we ask not.” Or again we look too much to 
those who are accustomed to give; and when we have 
received their contributions we are tempted to think 
that we have done what is necessary. But I wish 
to impress upon you very earnestly the duty of appeal- 
ing to those who are not customary givers, and this 
as much for their own sakes as for the good of the 
Church. They are failing in their Christian duty ; 
they are losing the blessedness promised by our Lord 
to those who give. Whatever else they may be doing 
in their Christian life, this one thing is lacking; God 
has somewhat against them and we must not be afraid 
to tell them so. But there is one other respect in Contribu- 
which this part of our work is defective, we do not ee 
sufficiently regard the ‘smaller contributions of the 

poor. This has long been a characteristic of the 
Church of England, and it is a very serious mistake. 

I do not believe there is any other religious com- 
munity in England where this is the case to the same 

extent as among ourselves. And yet the poor are 

the best of givers if only they are approached in the 
proper way. But we must take more pains with them 

if we are to enlist them in the effective support of the 
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Church and the furtherance of its work. We must 
make their almsgiving easy to them by providing for 
the regular and systematic collection of their alms. 
We have recently seen how much may be done by 
personal appeals to the women in our parishes, in 
connection with the offering which they have just 
placed at the disposal of the Queen. But if we were 
equally systematic in collecting the offerings of our 
people, we might raise an amount which would be 
almost incredible. All that we need is a little simple 
organisation and methodical work. For want of this 
we are losing every year large resources, which would 
otherwise be available for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the Church’s work. Almost every parish would 
furnish a sufficient staff of trustworthy collectors, to 
each of whom might be assigned a manageable district 
where once a week every house might be visited, or at 
least the houses of the Church people, to collect if it © 
were only one halfpenny from each family. In the 
great majority of instances this would be readily given, 
and the more readily when once the custom was fairly 
established. The Church halfpenny, or better still, 
the Church penny, might do great things, and not the 
least of them would be the definite attachment of the 
givers to the Church, and their feeling that they had 
as they themselves would regard it, a share in the 
concern. I have calculated that the amount which 
would be raised by a contribution of one halfpenny 
a week from every Church family in England would 
raise not less than £400,000 a year, Is it too much 
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to hope that every one of the clergy will make this ex- 
periment with whatever modifications they may think 
desirable? One half of the amount might be retained 
if necessary for parochial needs, and the rest given to 
a Diocesan Fund, for assisting the various works which 
are carried on in this great Diocese. 

There are one or two other matters connected with Musical 
our work to which I would call your attention. I fear seaces 
I shall scarcely carry you with me in the remarks I 
have to make, but I feel bound to speak as experience 
has taught me. No one more highly values than I do 
the stateliness and beauty of Divine Service as it is 
presented to us in our great Cathedrals. But I am 
not without fear that we may be going too far in this 
direction in some of our humbler village churches, and 
in our missicn rooms. I confess that I am sometimes 
a little disquieted by the amount of music which I find 
in such places of worship. I am inclined to doubt 
whether it is altogether suited to the circumstances and 
capacity of the labouring poor. I can well believe that 
they enjoy its brightness, and that some of them at 
least appreciate its beauty. But the great question for 
us to ask is surely this, Can they really join in it 
with intelligence and sympathy as an act of worship ? 
No doubt they may be truly worshippers even in some 
parts of the service where their lips are silent. Their 
hearts may follow the music as they follow the prayers. 
But there is this great difference. The prayers are 
familiar to them from their childhood, and easily within 
the reach of their understanding. Not so the music 
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of our choral services or of our anthems. If the ser- 
vice were only occasionally of this kind, it would be of 
less importance, but I greatly doubt whether it can be 
desirable that all their acts of worship should be of this 
character. There is this also to be borne in mind. In 
former days, when the Psalms were said and not sung, 
the poor man was able to take his part in them, and, 
through long years of use, the words not only became 
familiar to him but were imbedded in his memory. 
Then in the watches of the night, on the bed of sick- 
ness or on the bed of death, the well-known words 
came readily to mind, and often rose to his lips as a 
comfort to him in his hour of need. | fear it is not so 
now. He scarce can hear the words in the chanted 
service, and he does not utter them with his own lips. 
They cannot be to him what they were to his fathers 
in days gone by, and thus he suffers real spiritual loss.’ 
If even some of the Psalms were said, and others sung, 
perhaps one at any service where there were two or 
three, the service might lose a little in brightness, but 
it would gain in power ard help and comfort, at least 
to the labouring poor. Of. course the Psalms were 
meant to be sung, and they ought to be, where all are 
sufficiently educated for the purpose, but I plead for 
my poorer and less educated brothers and sisters, as 
I feel sure that many of them would plead for them- 
selves. To my own mind there is something very 
striking and beautiful in the sound of many voices 
repeating in their natural tones those beautiful Psalms, 
especially when the verses are alternated, net by the 
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priest and the people, but by the congregation in two 
divisions, one on either side of the church. As I said 
before, I scarcely hope that many of you in these days 
will feel disposed to adopt my suggestions, but I feel 
it right to submit for your consideration the principle 
which they involve. 

There are many other subjects upon which I would Review of 
gladly have spoken to you at this time, but that I have eae 
on various occasions brought them before you in the 
pages of our Diocesan Magazine. 1 am increasingly 
convinced that this is a more helpful way of adressing 
the clergy than by a lengthy charge which would 
embrace all these subjects at one time. They can be 
far more carefully considered in detail and in print 
than when they are treated one after another vivd 
voce. Nor do I think it necessary to-day to address 
you on any of those great questions which are occupy- 
ing the minds of Churchmen at. the present time. 
There is not one of them, as it seems to me, so new . 
or so specially urgent as to demand particular con- 
sideration at this moment. The object of our Diocesan 
Synod is rather to deal with matters affecting our own 
duties and our own Diocese, and to take counsel to- 
gether as to questions bearing upon our life and work 
as the ministers of Christ. As regards our Diocesan 
work, we have abundant cause for encouragement 
and for thankfulness, notwithstanding the defects and 
shortcomings to which I have called your attention. 
As I go about from day to day I seem to find fresh 
evidences of increasing vitality. Our agencies for good 
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are being multiplied and enlarged. Our evangelistic 
work, which formed the special subject of conference 
at our last Synod, is being established, strengthened, 
and settled. Our Church Mission is more completely 
organized and more widely welcomed. Our evan- 
gelists are more thoroughly trained and more carefully 
selected. The work is gradually taking the form 
which I always hoped it might assume, of an order 
of preachers, with its priest evangelists and its lay 
brothers united together in their common work of 
proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation, rousing the 
careless, and strengthening the weak, and turning 
the sinner from the error of his ways. Not only in 
churches and mission rooms, but in the crowded street 
and in the open field, their voices are heard from day 
to day. One special object of our work is to seek out 
those who are not reached by the ordinary ministra- 
tions of the Church, and our most recent effort in this 
direction is to. resolve upon the appointment of one 
of the evangelist brothers to work among a much 
neglected class, who may be best described as the 
people who live on wheels, the gipsies and the travel- 
ling traders, and the showmen; to visit them in their 
encampments, and to go with them on their journeys 
as they move from place to place to follow their call- 
ing at the wakes and the fairs throughout the Diocese, 
and particularly at this summer season. Closely con- 
nected with this work is the Barge Mission, which has 
been greatly developed and strengthened during the 
last few years, and is growing both in interest and 
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influence from day to day. In another direction the The Girls’ 
Ameren : : : : : Friendly 

Girls’ Friendly Society continues its prosperous course, Society. 

and the similar society for young men is steadily gain- 

ing ground. A very helpful work has been developed 

by the formation of Mothers’ Unions, for the guiding Mothers’ 

and encouragement of women in the bringing up of ee 

their children, and the moral government of their homes. 


Among our school children, encouragement has been School 


: ; é for 
given to the study of Church history by the awarding Church 
of prizes for proficiency in this subject. Lastly, as neg 


bearing upon the spiritual life of the clergy, our Pastoral aca 
Order is steadily but slowly increasing in number, and 

I cannot refrain from expressing the hope that many of 

you, my reverend brethren, who have not yet joined 

us, will do so at this time, that you may find in your 

own happy experience how helpful this brotherly union 

can be to calm and to comfort us, and to quicken and 
strengthen the spiritual life amidst the labours and 
cares, the toils and the troubles, of our pastoral work. 

As closely connected with this I would remind you of The 
the steps recently taken by the Dean and Chapter to neo 
increase the value and usefulness of the Cathedral 
Library. They have largely increased their stock of 
books by the purchase of a number of recent works 
bearing upon the exposition of Holy Scripture, upon 
Christian Evidences, Church History, and Biography ; 

and they have at the same time increased the facilities 
offered to the clergy for borrowing these volumes with 

a view to private study. I trust that the clergy will 

make ample use of the privileges thus provided for 
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them. One other movement of great importance has 
emanated from the Cathedral Church, and in this case 
from the Great Chapter of the Diocese. I refer to the 
arrangement which has been made for the Examina- 
tions of Upper Schools in .Religious Knowledge. I 
cannot doubt that this will be fruitful in much bless- 
ing to those for whose good it is designed. I am 
happy to say that the scheme is now in operation, and 
that the first examination was held on Monday of last 
week. I have only further to remind you of the care- 
ful inquiry which was recently made by desire of the 
Diocesan Conference into the law as affecting the pre- 
liminaries of marriage. A full statement of the law as 
thus ascertained under legal advice has been sent to 
every parish in the Diocese, and I trust that it may 
definitely settle various questions which have been 
more or less in dispute, and put an end to some irregu- 
larities which were occasionally taking place. There 
are many other marks of progress and causes for 
thankfulness in our Diocesan life and work which I 
might well bring before you, but they must be known 
to all of you. I have only dwelt upon one or two 
which seemed to call for special notice. 

It may be well before I close to glance very briefly 
at some features in the present condition of the Church 
at large, and to estimate as far as we may its immediate 
prospects. Let me say at once that for myself I am 
happy to believe that the Church of England—our 
own branch of the Church Catholic—is in a healthier 
state, and has brighter prospects, than at any other 
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time during the last fifty years. When we look back, 
as some of us are able to do, to the beginning of that 
period, the change for good and the amount of pro- 
gress are almost beyond belief, and call for our deepest 
thankfulness and our highest praise. The work of our 
parishes—and | hope I may add of our Dioceses—has 
passed through a change which may be called a resur- 
rection. The ministry of the Word, although perhaps 
not equal in argumentative force to the more learned 
discourses of a past generation, has gained immensely 
in spiritual power. The doctrine of the Incarnation is 
gradually resuming its true position as the central 
doctrine of the Christian faith, and throwing fresh 
light upon the life and words of Christ, upon the 
purpose and the power of His Church, upon the mean- 
ing and the grace of Sacraments, upon the calling and 
standing of the Christian, upon the office and work of 
a priest in the Church of God. The basis of Christian 
teaching is widened without being weakened. Religion 
is losing, as I hope, some of its selfishness. We are 
learning to regard it, not only as a device for securing 
our own happiness hereafter, but as the sum of all the 
duty which we owe to God and to our fellow-men. 
There are among us more and more steadfast endea- 
vours after the development of the saintly life. We 
have more earnest workers, but still far too few, 
devoting their lives or their leisure to the glory of 
God and the good of His Church. Among our inevi- 
table differences of opinion and varieties of thought, 
we are learning to understand one another better, and 
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to judge one another less. The number of those who 
are causing division and fostering strife is smaller year 
by year, and God seems ever to be setting at nought 
their devices. Even the threatened attacks of those 
that are against us appear for the present to have 
spent their force, and no weapon formed against us is 
permitted to prosper. You may think that this is an 
optimist view of our position, and no doubt it is; but 
is not this the view which we are bound to take, if we 
have any true faith in God, or any thankfulness for 
His past mercy and loving-kindness? It is alike our 
duty and our wisdom to lift up the hands that hang 
down, and the feeble knees, and to make straight 
paths for our feet; and thus with uplifted hands of 
prayer, and with strong and steadfast steps, to press 
right onward in the way and the work of God. We 
shall gain nothing by desponding; we are saved and 
strengthened by hope; we may be strong and of good 
courage, for the Lord our God is with us. It is in 
this spirit, my reverend brethren, that I would have 
you to return to your work after the holy Service, and 
the solemn Conference of to-day—to labour more hope- 
fully and more earnestly in the blessed work to which 
God has called us; to strive together in prayer to God 
for blessings still more gracious and abundant on the 
work of His Church; and thus in the fellowship of 
the Son of God, and in the power of the Holy Ghost, 
to work our work while it is day. 
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AT THE THIRD DIOCESAN SYNOD, 18388. 


IN that earliest chapter of Church History which we find Scriptural 
in the Acts of the Apostles, there is not wanting the vee fae ‘ 
record of the first Diocesan Synod. It was the Synod ee 
of Ephesus; it was held at Miletus; it was summoned 
by S. Paul. From Miletus, he sent to Ephesus and called 
the elders—the Clergy only—of that Church. For the 
time, at least, he held in respect of it the position 
of its Bishop; it had been committed to his care by 
our Lord, among the other Churches of Asia Minor. 
His address to the Synod has been preserved for us, 
by the sacred historian. It was a retrospect of his 
Ministry among them; a solemn exhortation to faith- 
fulness in their work for Christ; an earnest commen- 
dation of.them to the grace of God. Incidentally it 
reveals to us that even in’ those apostolic days, and 
under apostolic rule, difficulties and dissensions had 
already arisen; heresy and schism if not actually 
present were at least imminent. ‘Grievous wolves 
would enter in among them not sparing the flock, and 
even from among themselves, some would arise, speak- 
ing perverse things to draw away the disciples after 
them.” J7utatis mutandis, the purpose, the circum- 
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stances, and the character of that first Synod are 
reproduced in the Synod of to-day. It is an assembly 
of the clergy only. It cannot certainly be said in this 
diocese that we ignore the laity or neglect to take their 
counsel. Our Diocesan Conference, our Diocesan 
Council, our Archidiaconal Conferences, our Ruride- 
canal Conferences: in all of these the lay-members of 
the Church are more numerous than the clerical. But 
to-day, we are assembled as brother Priests of the 
Church of Christ, with all the weight of our solemn 
responsibilities upon us, to take counsel together in the 
House of God. 

Two special reasons have weighed with me in assem- 
bling the Diocesan Synod at this time, very little more 
than a year after the preceding meeting. The recent 
Lambeth Conference, with its weighty Encyclical Letter 
and its formal Resolutions, seemed to call for some 
definite recognition on the part of the Clergy, and for 
careful deliberation upon the result of its proceedings. 
Some part of these I propose to deal with in my 
address, and others will come before us in our after 
discussion. But further, it happens that I have just 
completed ten years of my Episcopate; and I felt very 
desirous, at such a time, to have an opportunity of con- 
ferring with you as to the work of the Diocese and its 
more urgent needs. 

In looking back upon these years, I am, above all 
things, deeply conscious of the exceeding goodness of 
God in the blessing which He has vouchsafed during 


that period to the Diocese at large. To Him be all 
. t 
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the glory. There are, indeed, other thoughts and 
memories which at such a time find a place in my 
heart ; the recollection, on my own part, of mistakes 
and failures and shortcomings, of lost opportunities 
and of imperfect service, of slackness and forgetfulness 
and manifold unworthiness. But of these I cannot 
speak before you; they are for the listening ear and 
loving heart of One Who is long-suffering and of 
_ tender mercy, of One Who 

calls us brethren. Sweet repose 


Is in that word. The Lord Who dwells on high 
Knows all, yet loves us better than He knows. 


I may take for granted that the clergy have made The Lam- 
themselves acquainted with the results of the Lambeth pet? Co" 
Conference. I trust that many of you, my reverend 
brethren, have given them your careful consideration, 
for the occasion was certainly one of extraordinary 
interest. It may be safely assumed that at no period 
in the history of the Anglican Church has so large a 
number of Bishops been assembled in this country. 

From every quarter of the globe they had come, bring- 
ing with them their varied experiences of work for 
Christ and their accumulated stores of knowledge, to 
take counsel together on the great problems and 
perplexing questions, which now, as at every earlier 
period of Church History, are rising up to baffle the 
efforts and to hinder the progress of the work of the 
Church. Among them were some who had grown 
old in distant fields of Missionary labours; some 


who, in unhealthy climates and among savage tribes 
P 
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had hazarded their lives for the Lord Jesus; some 
who, in the great colonies of the antipodes, had 
grappled with the difficulties of rapidly increasing 
populations scattered over vast areas, with little pro- 
vision for the needs of the spiritual life; and some, 
a goodly number, from the sister Church of America, 
with the freshness of thought and vigour of speech, 
which characterise our brethren on the other side of 
the Atlantic, combined with a fervent and manly 
spirituality which brought a powerful influence to 
bear upon the proceedings of the Conference. None 
who were present at our final meeting can ever forget 
the unspeakable solemnity of the closing doxology, 
which, at the suggestion of an aged Bishop of more 
than fourscore years, was sung by voices whose sound 
had been heard and would soon be heard again under 
tropical skies or amid polar snows, as well as in our 
own vast centres of population and in our scattered 
uplands, proclaiming in every variety of speech and 
language, as in a continuous Pentecost, the glad tidings 
of salvation. 

Nor must we forget the deep significance of the 
occasion as indicative of the wonderful progress which, 
under the blessing of God, has been made by the 
Anglican Church within the past twenty years. While 
science has been advancing with giant strides in its 
conquest of the material world and the discovery of 
its secrets, the Church has been moving onward to 
triumphs more lasting and more glorious, going forth 


conquering and to conquer. In 1867, at the earliest 
g - 
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of these Conferences, the number of Bishops who 
were present amounted to seventy-six; in 1888, they 
were almost double that number. Were there no 
other reason for the meeting of our Diocesan Synod 
to-day, it might surely be found in this, that we 
should, as a Diocese, give thanks to God for His 
loving-kindness and His tender mercy to our own 
time-honoured and beloved branch of the Catholic 
Church. 

I do not propose to refer serza/zm to the Resolutions 
or reports of the Conference, nor to call your attention, 
in detail, to the various paragraphs of the Encyclical. 
My intention is only to deal very briefly with two 
or three of the subjects which seem to have a more 
pressing importance in relation to our work in Eng- 
land and particularly to our own Diocese. I fear that 
in doing even so much, I may be obliged to trespass a 
little longer on your attention than I should otherwise 
have done. 

Among the subjects brought before the Lambeth (a,) social- 
Conference there was one which has, of late, assumed Se 
a special prominence. I mean the subject of, what 
is called, Socialism. You will remember that, last 
year, we not only gave it a place in the programme 
of the Church Congress, but also invited one of its 
prominent advocates to expound his views and aims 
to that large body of Churchmen. You have, no 
doubt, studied for yourselves the report of this subject 
drawn up by the Committee of the Lambeth Con- 
ference. It is unquestionably able, and thoughtful, 
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and helpful; but I desire to consider the subject this 
morning, not so much from the stand-point of political 
economy, as in the light of the law of God. It seems 
to me that in estimating the duty of the Church, and 
especially of the Clergy, with regard to this com- 
plicated and many-sided question, we have to consider, 
not so much the various schemes which are propounded 
in the name of Socialism, but rather the condition of 
things which begets and animates all such movements 
in the present day. The excessive poverty and misery 
which exist among the humbler classes of our popula- 
tion must be a continual cause of sorrow and anxiety 
to every feeling heart; and there are few thoughtful 
men, and I trust very few ministers of Christ, who 
have not, from time to time, set themselves to consider 
with more or less of earnestness and of definite pur- 
pose, the source and cause of this state of things; and 
to inquire what remedy can be found for the wrongs 
and sufferings of the poor. These surely are questions 
which the Church is bound to face, and, as I venture 
to think, which the Church alone can solve. It is a 
very shallow answer to such inquiries to say that 
poverty and misery arise from the unequal distribution 
of wealth. Unequal distribution of wealth need not 
involve misery, nor even poverty, if by this word we 
mean an insufficiency of means to provide the neces- 
saries of life. Poverty, indeed, there must always be, 
in the sense that one man is poorer than another. 
Such comparative poverty has probably existed, in 
more or less degree, from the beginnings of the human 
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race, and is almost a necessary condition of human 
society. But poverty in the more common acceptance 
of the term, with its concomitants of misery, and 
hunger, and thirst, and nakedness, with its desolate 
homes and their suffering inmates; these are not the 
inevitable outcome of an unequal distribution of wealth. 
A state of things might easily be conceived, and has 
from time to time existed within limited areas, where 
all should have enough, while some had enough and 
to spare; where some might have a great deal more 
than others, but none should lack sufficient for their 
actual needs. In such a case there would still be 
an unequal distribution of wealth, but there would be 
no poverty such as to engender misery and want. It 
is towards bringing about such a state of things as 
this that we must direct our efforts. We cannot get 
rid of inequality. It is the characteristic of all human 
life and of human society. It is stamped upon the 
world of nature, upon every creature of God. The 
dream of equality which underlies almost every move- 
ment or doctrine of Socialism is a vain delusion and 
a dangerous deceit. In every effort to redress the 
wrongs of humanity or to better the condition of the 
poor, we must begin with the axiom that rich and 
poor there will always be. 

Nor does this inequality belong only to the world. 
It has its analogue even in the spiritual Kingdom. 
Men are as diverse in their spiritual gifts as in 
their worldly wealth; and S. Paul has taught us the 
purpose of this inequality, and the condition under 
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which it exists. These spiritual gifts are given to 
every man for the common good, to profit withal. Or, 
as S. Peter puts it, “Each hath received a gift, to 
minister the same one to another as good stewards.” 
The progress and happiness of the Kingdom of God 
is developed and furthered by these very conditions. 
Not only do they underlie the whole idea of the Chris- 
tian Ministry, but even in the individual Christian life 
they give occasion for that mutual interchange of 
spiritual influence of which S. Paul so often speaks— 
the exhorting and comforting and edifying one of 
another, being helpers of each other’s faith and joy. 

So is it also in human society. There are diver- 
sities of gifts, but all are held for the general good; 
not by the equalising of the gifts, but by their just 
and proper use. Gifts of bodily strength, and gifts of 
worldly station, gifts of skill, and gifts of intellect, as 
well as of property and wealth; it is impossible that 
we can all be alike and equal in respect of any one of 
these; but each is bound to remember that they are 
not given to him for himself alone. 

en Se Our aim and object then must be to regulate the 
Ea relations between the wealthy and the needy; that the 
rich may employ their wealth, not for selfish enjoy- 
ment, but for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. ‘Towards the attainment of such an end it is 
evident legislation can do comparatively little. It may 
help to secure justice and protection for the poor, and 
to redress some flagrant wrongs; but it can do little 
more. It is moral influence that is needed, more than 
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legal compulsion; and this moral influence must be 
exercised by the Church and by other religious com- 
munities, if it is to be exercised at all. It is for this 
reason alone that I bring the subject before you to-day. 
It is our duty, as ministers of Christ, not only in the 
interests of the poor, whom He specially loved, but 
also for the highest good of the rich themselves, to put 
before them more faithfully and frequently than some 
of us do, their responsibility in this matter of their 
worldly substance. It is a duty requiring much wis- 
dom, and much also of that boldness of which S. Paul 
so frequently speaks, and for which he asked the 
prayers of the Ephesians on his own behalf. We 
must beware of pressing upon the wealthier classes 
any extravagant demands ; we must not expect of them 
that they should dispense their money broadcast to 
relieve the general. misery and poverty of the world 
around them; we must beware of even encouraging 
any indiscriminate distribution of money which might 
easily do more harm than good ; we must abstain from 
railing against such expenditure on themselves or their 
households as reasonably befits their station in life. 
All this would be very unlike the wise courage of 
which the Apostle speaks. 

But this at least we may do and are bound to do; 
to press upon the rich, whether owners or employers, 
and upon all who, to use a familiar word, are among 
the well-to-do classes, not only the duty but the hap- 
piness of giving; the bounden duty to provide, so far 
as in them lies, for the support and comfort of all who 
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are dependent upon them, who minister to their needs, 
or contribute to their prosperity ; that none of these 
should be in actual want, or insufficiently provided 
with the necessaries of life, while they themselves have 
enough and to spare. This, at least, is no extravagant 
demand, but the simple and imperative duty of every 
follower of Christ, of all who hope to be acknowledged 
by Him in the Great Day. This, in Christ’s name, we 
are entitled to demand of our people—whether they 
will hear or whether they will forbear. But we shall 
do well also to urge upon them for their own sakes, as 
well as for the sake of the poor, the duty and happiness 
of systematic beneficence ; of giving not by impulse, or 
because of importunity, but on principle and with a 
ready mind; of giving from the highest motive, be- 
cause Christ gave Himself for them, and though He 
was rich, yet for their sakes became poor; giving 
with the remembrance that they are only stewards of 
His bounty, and that they are responsible to Him for 
the use which they make of the worldly means which 
He has entrusted to them. If only Christ’s ministers 
were more faithful in such exhortation, if only our flocks 
would act upon these principles, we may not indeed 
hope that poverty and want would vanish from the 
earth, but we should have gone a long way to satisfy 
the righteous claims of our poorer brethren, and to 
silence their reasonable complaints. Unquestionably, 
they have claims upon us which are far from being 
recognised or satisfied as they ought to be; they have 
in too many instances just reason for complaint and 
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discontent ; and yet how often we find among them 
a heroic endurance and a patient contentment which 
may well put us to shame. But we have a message 
to the poor as well as to the rich. We have to teach 
the sons and daughters of toil to understand the 
dignity of labour; to see in it no longer a curse but 
a blessing; to remember how it has been for ever 
consecrated in the Incarnate life of the Son of God, 
and how it brings us into closer fellowship with Him; 
to consider that God, by our labour, is pleased to 
associate us with Himself in carrying on the work of 
the world which He has made; to know that there 
is nothing humiliating in being dependent upon others ; 
that the rich are dependent upon the poor as truly as 
the poor are dependent upon the rich; above all, that 
He Who came to save us took upon Him the form of 
a servant and made Himself dependent upon the very 
creatures whom He had made; not only upon the 
holy angels who supplied His need in the wilderness 
of temptation and comforted Him in His agony, but 
even upon godly women who ministered to Him of 
their substance. 

It is by such teaching on our part, and by the 
moral influence which in our office we are enabled 
to exercise upon all classes of society, that we shall 
best fulfil our duty with respect to the socialist move- 
ments and theories of the present day. Let political 
economy and parliamentary legislation do what they 
can. We do not under-rate the good which is within 
their power. But they cannot reach the evil at its 
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core. They may guide or control men’s actions but 
they cannot touch men’s hearts; and out of the heart 
are the issues of life. No political theories, no legis- 
lative enactments, are sufficient to persuade or to 
compel the landlord or the employer to do his duty 
to those who are dependent upon him, or those who 
may have in any way a claim upon him; still less to 
extend a helping hand to those who have no nearer 
claim than that of brotherhood in the great human 
family. Nor is it by such means as these that the 
suffering poor will ever be induced to bear with 
patience the trials and sorrows of their troubled life. 
It is the influence of religion alone that can accomplish 
these ends. In the last resort the Church is the true 
and only saviour of society; not the pessimism of 
socialistic theories; not the optimism of political 
economy ; not even what has been called ‘the sublime 
horror of a cannonade.” So long as men under the 
pressure of poverty and distress hold fast the blessed 
hope of everlasting life they are content, or, at least, 
more likely to be content, to bear with patience the 
ills of this present world. Like S. Paul, they, in their 
measure, have learned to “reckon that the sufferings 
of the present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed.” But when 
this hope of future recompense dies down within them 
through lack of that spiritual instruction and comfort 
which the Church alone can give, then the desire 
and demand for happiness, which are the instinct of 
humanity and native in every humah heart, will be 
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easily persuaded to seek their satisfaction in whatever 
form and at whatever cost in this present world; if 
need be, by pillage and violence, by a war of masses 
against classes, the many against the few, the poor 
against the rich; by the triumph of force, the mere 
brutal survival of the strongest; by an internecine 
struggle like that of 


Dragons of the prime 
That tear each other in their slime. 


Such things have been, and such things may be again. 
Recent times have not been wanting in uneasy 
symptoms of a deep-seated discontent and sense of 
wrong, which might at any time burst forth in 
tremendous power and sweep away as in a flood all 
social systems and economic laws. But, let men scoff 
and sneer as they will, the only adequate restraining 
force is the power of religion, and it is our blessed 
privilege and our solemn duty to wield that force for 
the welfare of society. The function of the Church 
is to reconcile men one to another as well as to God; 
to teach men their duty not only to Him but also 
to their neighbours. Whatever tends to weaken the 
Church of Christ, whether by open opposition to her 
claims or by selfish neglect of her urgent needs and 
her just demands, must inevitably increase the peril 
and hasten the downfall of the social system, of 
property and wealth, of law and. order, as surely as 
the rejection of Christ Himself and the neglect of 
His Commandments precipitated the ruin and down- 
fall of the ancient Jerusalem. The leaders of Socialism 


(4.) Home 
Re-union, 
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are wise in their generation, wiser than the children 
of light. For the most part they denounce religion 
while they propagate their socialistic systems, know- 
ing too well that religious belief and religious hope 
are the greatest barriers to the progress of destructive 
socialism. 

It would be unjust were we to ignore the element 
of good and of truth which may be found in the 
Socialistic tendencies of the present day. They 
indicate at least an aspiration after a better state of 
things—a higher order—a more righteous adjustment 
of social_relations; a condition of things where perfect 
justice and unbroken peace and universal happiness 
shall reign. But the only true fulfilment of these 
longings, is to be found in the Kingdom of God, which 
is .righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost; where oppression, and poverty, and crime 
shall for ever cease; where the poor will no longer 
envy the rich, nor the rich defraud the poor; 


Where we shall sit at endless feast, 
And each enjoy the other’s good. 


I pass from this deeply interesting subject to another 
which has always seemed to me to be of very urgent 
importance, the question of Home Re-union; that 
is\ to say, in what way and on what conditions the 
various religious communities in this country might 
be brought into co-operation or formal union with 
the National Church. Here again I would refer you 
to the Resolution_of the Conference based upon 
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the Report of a Committee. When we think of the 
vast mass of ignorance and vice against which we have 
to contend, and the millions of souls, still untouched by 
the power of the Gospel, which remain to be won for 
Christ, it cannot but seem to every thoughtful Chris- 
tian a matter for the deepest sorrow, that the ever- 
increasing number of separate bodies of professing 
Christians should not only be standing apart from the 
ancient Church of this country, but should, in many 
cases, be working in active opposition to it. What 
might we not do for the evangelisation of the godless 
and careless multitudes, if only with one heart and with 
one mind we were striving together in the faith of the 
Gospel. 

To accomplish this end is an object worthy of our 
earnest effort and our continual prayers. The difficul- 
ties in the way are almost overwhelming, but they can- 
not be insuperable in the strength of Him who prayed 
that we all might be one. It may be that His time is 
not yet come, that we are not ready for it, nor those 
who are separated from us. But I ask you, to-day, to 
give me your counsel as to what may be attempted in 
this direction. I hope to communicate to you, in the 
course of our discussion, what has been passing through 
my own mind. 

You will observe that another of the subjects which (c.) Need 
I have selected to bring before you, is that of more fal pti 
definite religious teaching in Church and School. I ‘ns 
have already, on more than one occasion, called your 
attention to this very important matter. It has been 


A Diocesan 
Catechism. 
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the underlying thought in some efforts which I have 
made to promote theological study, as well as in the 
suggestions which I have offered to you in two con- 
secutive years, for giving to our preaching a more 


systematic and continuous character. On this latter 


point I hope to address you again, if God will, 
before the beginning of the Advent season. But 
there is another direction in which I desire to turn 
your thought at this time. Two years ago, at our 
Annual Diocesan Conference, I brought forward a 
proposal for the preparation of a Catechism of a 
comprehensive character, enbodying the great prin- 
ciples of the Faith, and the distinctive teaching of 
the Church of England. What I had in my mind 
was not the addition of any number of questions to 
our Church Catechism, which indeed, were it even 
desirable, would be w/tra vires nostras; but rather 
the compilation for our own Diocese of a much larger 
work, as an expansion of the present Catechism, which 
might serve as a manual, not only for the Clergy and 
for school teachers, but also for the lay members of 
the Church. No doubt, there are some such Cate- 
chisms already in existence, more or less satisfactory 
in their character. But I still think that it would 
be well for us to have such a book prepared for 
the use of the Diocese, setting forth in detail the 
universally acknowledged principles and doctrines of 
the Anglican Church, and not attempting to stamp 
with any exclusive interpretation, matters which have 
been left as open questions, either in the formularies 
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of our own Church, or in the Councils of the Church 
Catholic; or indeed—for such there unquestionably 
are—in Holy Scripture itself. Such was my purpose 
and hope two years ago when I brought the matter 
very briefly before the Diocesan Conference. Owing 
to the pressure of Diocesan work, which seems to grow 
greater every year—thanks, my dear brethren, in a 
large measure to your own energy in your respective 
parishes—no step has yet been taken towards the 
accomplishment of this object. What I now propose 
is to appoint, with your kind help, a large Committee 
of Clergy specially qualified to undertake such a work ; 
to divide among them the various subjects or groups of 
subjects ; to meet periodically to report progress and to 
take counsel upon what has been accomplished ; and 
finally to submit the whole, when completed, to another 
Diocesan Synod, to be held when the time shall come. 
I had hoped that some such work might have been 
taken in hand by the recent Lambeth Conference, and 
spread over the next ten years; the Committee being 
composed of Bishops of the American Church as well 
as our own, and the work carried on for the most part 
by correspondence. Such a Catechism might then 
have received the approval of the next Conference, and 
have thus carried with it the sanction of the whole 
Anglican Communion. But there were difficulties in 
the way of such an undertaking at the present time ; 
and it may perhaps be better that by the course 
which I now suggest, and which may possibly be 
followed in other Dioceses, a number of Catechisms 


Revival of 
Catechists. 


(d.) Con- 
ference on 
Purity. 
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may be prepared, as is the case in the Dioceses on 
the Continent, and these may furnish a starting point 
for the Lambeth Conference of 1898. 

With reference to definite teaching in schools I have 
a further suggestion to make to you, or rather to 
repeat with some slight modification, for I brought 
it before you on a former occasion. I believe it 
would be a great advantage to teachers, both in our 
Day Schools and Sunday Schools, if there were some 
formal status conferred upon certain of them who 
might have exceptional qualifications. What I now 
desire to suggest is, that for this purpose we should 
revive among us the ancient title of Catechist, and 
that this should be conferred upon all superintendents 
of Sunday Schools who should be found duly qualified, 
and also upon such head teachers in our Church 
Schools, or even in the Board Schools, who being 
faithful members of the Church of England might be 
recommended for such a status by some constituted 
authority. I should be willing to allow such Catechists 
to catechise the children in Church, provided that it 
were done so as not to be a part of any of the 
appointed services. Iam inclined to believe that this 
further recognition of the teacher’s office, in respect 
of the religious instruction which he gives, might have 
a very wholesome effect. 

There is one other part of the proceedings of the 
Conference to which I desire very earnestly to call 
your attention—the Report on Purity. We cannot 
but be deeply thankful to God for,the re-awakened 
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interest in this momentous subject which has shown 
itself in the Church in recent days. There has 
certainly be ample cause. Whether the immorality 
of the country at large is really greater than in former 
days, or whether it has only come more to the surface 
and. become more widely known, it is difficult to 
determine. But the revelations which have recently 
been made as to the revolting impurity which defiles 
and degrades the humbler classes in the lower quarters 
of our great cities; the frequent disclosures of un- 
chastity and unfaithfulness in the higher strata of 
society; the knowledge which we ourselves have 
gathered of the unblushing immorality which prevails 
in many of our country districts; have combined to 
press upon the Church the urgent necessity of taking 
steps, under the blessing of God, to stem if possible 
this flood of sin, and to save the rising generation 
from being swept into these depths of iniquity. It 
is, however, a very delicate and difficult task to which 
we are called. There is infinite danger in giving any 
unnecessary publicity to details which might poison 
innocent minds or awaken dormant passions, and 
certainly this has not been sufficiently borne in mind 
in many recent movements connected with this sub- 
ject. It is partly for this reason that in this Diocese 
we have contented ourselves with appointing a Council 
to inquire into and to deal with this subject, and have 
abstained from forming any new association which 
would involve public announcements or meetings of 
a public character, considering it to be safer to use 
Q 
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existing agencies and to work through them in the 
cause of purity. Such are our Confirmation classes 
and Bible classes, our Guilds and Societies of young 
men, our Girls’ Friendly Society, our Mothers’ Meet- 
ings and Women’s Unions, our Temperance Societies, 
and our National and Sunday Schools. I am con- 
vinced that this is the wisest method. But the Report 
of the Lambeth Conference affords us an opportunity 
of bringing the matter before our people with the 
weighty sanction of that great assembly of Bishops, 
and I would suggest to you the desirableness of 
reading from the pulpit such parts of the Report, as 
you may be guided by God to select for the edification 
of your flocks. I would further recommend that this 
should be done on the Sunday appointed for the advo- 
cacy of Temperance; the two subjects are closely 
allied, and might indeed always be associated together, 
although they must necessarily be treated in a different 
way. You will observe that the Report does not omit 
to deal with the very important question of the sanctity 
of married life, for this lies at the root of all national 
morality. It must surely be a matter for the deepest 
sorrow to every true Christian that, at the very time 
when our Bishops were issuing this Report in the in- 
terests of purity, the Bishop of Rome should have been 
giving his sanction to an incestuous marriage of a most 
startling character. Unlike the fearless Baptist who 
rebuked the voice of his sovereign with the courageous 
words, “It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s 
wife,” a Christian Bishop says to his sovereign’s 
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brother, “I give thee special licence to marry thy 
sister’s child.” 
Before passing from the subject of the Lambeth (c.) On 


j F volunteer- 
Conference, there is one thought which I desire to put eee i 


before you that you may give it your careful considera- ee ; 
tion. These brothers of mine and of yours, who are 
labouring for God in our great Colonies or distant 
Mission Fields, do we not owe them something more 
than sympathy and pecuniary assistance added to a 
remembrance in our prayers? Can we do nothing for 
them in the way of personalhelp? Are there not some 
among our younger Clergy, with their blessed endow- 
ment of bodily vigour and mental elasticity, and their 
freedom from family cares, who might offer themselves 
to work for a limited period, for three years or five in 
some of those distant dioceses? What an amount of 
valuable experience they might acquire, what a know- 
ledge of the world and of Church work under cir- 
cumstances widely different from their own; what 
enlargement of their sympathies, what opportunities 
for self-sacrifice; and on the other hand, how much 
they might cheer the hearts and strengthen the hands 
of those who have, for long years, been labouring in 
depressing isolation or amidst overwhelming diffi- 
culties; how often they might enable some enfeebled 
brother to return, for a time, to work in England, and to 
recover his health and vigour ; how happily might their 
youthful freshness and enthusiasm quicken the pulse 
of Church life in many a struggling Diocese abroad, 
carrying with them, as they would do from the Mother 
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Church, some of that wonderful renewal of life which 
God is granting to us so abundantly in the present 
day. Why should there be such a separation between 
the work of our Mission Fields or Colonial Dioceses 
and the work in England; between the workers at 
home and the workers abroad? Would not a more 
practical sympathy and more frequent intercourse 
result in blessing to both? I know, indeed, one 
difficulty which might seem to stand in the way; 
the fear that those who thus gave themselves for a 
time to foreign work would lose the prospect of ad- 
vancement ; but why should this be? Will any priest 
do his work at home less diligently, or less successfully, 
because he has for some years been working abroad ? 
Is he less worthy of preferment and not rather more ? 
For my own part, I should be ready to recognise fully 
the services of any of my younger Clergy, who, with 
my approval, had thus given themselves for a time to 
work abroad, and should reckon the years of their 
absence as if they had been spent in the Diocese itself. 
To my mind, it would be a great education, a most 
helpful discipline, one which would tend to invigorate 
the Church at home, as well as to strengthen and 
stimulate the Church abroad. In some Dioceses, but 
not in all, there would, of course, be the difficulty of 
acquiring a foreign language, but this need not be in- 
surmountable; and time thus spent would not be 
thrown away. No man is ever the worse for know- 
ing some other language in addition to his own. I 
should indeed rejoice, not only for the sake of our 
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Colonial and Missionary Churches, but for our own, 

if one result of the recent Lambeth Conference were 

to bring about some such interchange of work as this. 
And now we must turn our thoughts to our own 


Diocese. 
I do not propose to enter into any detail as to the Il. Ten 
: f 
work which, through your loyal help, has been accom- Fecal 
work, 


plished during the past ten years; nor to occupy your 
time with statistics which I hope to bring before you 
in another way. It will be more profitable to consider 
our needs than our gains, and only to notice some 
points of progress the better to stimulate us to fresh 
efforts and to encourage us in our pastoral work. 

In the matter of Confirmations the advance has 
certainly been remarkable. During the first five years 
after my coming to the Diocese, I find that the average 
number of persons confirmed annually was 10,058; as 
compared with 9518 in the five years which had gone 
before. But during the five years now drawing to a 
close, the average has been no less than 11,177, and 
this in a much smaller population, which since 1884 
has been reduced by more than 400,000 by the separa- 
tion of Derbyshire from the Diocese of Lichfield. Nor 
is ours an isolated case, although it may have its own 
peculiar features. Almost every Diocese of the Church 
of England has been making progress more or less in 
the same direction. 

But we are still far below what we ought to be in 
this matter. In some of our parishes the record is 
lamentable, as you may see by reference to the Dzocesan 
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Calendar; and there are many more which fall far 
below the general average of the Diocese. It is quite 
true that the numbers must always be proportionately 
less in very populous parishes, just as in populous 
Dioceses. With smaller areas and smaller populations, 
it is of course more easy to bring to bear that personal 
influence and care which is so much needed in pre- 
paring candidates for Confirmation. But I am sorry 
to say that even in some of our smaller parishes the 
numbers are far from satisfactory. I earnestly trust 
that we shall begin this new decade with a renewal of 
earnest endeavour to secure that none of our young 
people who are of suitable age shall miss the precious 
blessing of the laying on of hands. 

In the matter of Ordination we have also much 
reason to be thankful. During the past ten years I 
have ordained more than 400 Deacons. But statistics 
here are manifestly of much less value. When the 
younger clergy remain in the Diocese of their Ordina- 
tion, there will of course be fewer vacancies, and fewer 
persons will be ordained. A more satisfactory con- 
clusion may be drawn from the total number of clergy 
now at work in the Diocese. This is of course the 
important matter, whether their Ordination has taken 
place here or elsewhere. I find then that, ten years 
ago, the number of licensed clergy in the area of the 
present Diocese was 641. In the present year they 
are 714. It will be seen that this indicates a con- 
siderable increase of clerical force, but here again we 
are far below our proper average. , There are still 
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many parishes in the Diocese with a supply of Clergy 
so wholly insufficient as greatly to hinder, and almost 
to paralyze, the Parochial work. And this arises not 
from lack of Clergy, but from lack of stipends. I 
believe that if only a sufficient maintenance were pro- 
vided, there would be no want of Candidates for 
Ordination. In our own Diocese, and I have no doubt « 
in others also, we have almost always more candidates 
than we can supply with Curacies, except without 
stipends. Numbers of the Clergy are longing for help, 
and often breaking down for want of it; but with 
all our efforts we cannot obtain funds to assist them 
in providing for a Curate. It is certainly one of the 
difficulties which belong to our position, that the laity 
are slow to recognise their responsibility to contribute 
to the maintenance of the Ministers of Christ. If only 
the Church of England were adequately supplied with 
Clergy the people would be gathered into her fold in 
thousands and tens of thousands. It is your duty and 
mine to see that the lay members of the Church are 
not left in ignorance of the pressing need which exists 
for sending forth a great increase of labourers into 
God’s harvest field. 


While dealing with this subject, I cannot refrain As to the 
means em- 


from alluding to a matter closely connected with it. ployed for 
aisin 

I refer to the means which are frequently employed Laer gee 

religious 


in order to raise money for religious purposes. I fear purposes. 
that many of you may not share my opinion, but I feel 
bound to express it. It appears to me that, however 
successful, a bazaar or fancy fair, with perhaps a 
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dramatic entertainment connected with it, is hardly a 
legitimate or appropriate agency for raising funds for 
the building of a Church or providing the stipend of a 
Curate. A mere sale of work is a very different matter, 
where the work is often contributed by those who could 
not afford to give money, but are willing to give what 
they can, by the labour of. their hands. I am deeply 
thankful for what is done in this way by the Ladies’ 
Home Mission Association, an agency to which we 
owe much, for the valuable help it is giving us in 
supplying funds for the maintenance of additional 
Clergy. But the Bazaar, with all its frequent con- 
_comitants, its frivolity and display, its sports and its 
follies, however successful it may be in raising money, 
is no fitting agency to employ in the service of the 
Church of God. But there is a further objection of 
a very serious kind, against the employment of such 
means. It may lead the laity to forget their respon- 
sibility in the matter of giving freely and directly to 
the support of the Church, and to satisfy themselves 
instead with attendance at bazaars and public enter- 
tainments. In this way it may very well happen that, 
although in an individual parish, a large amount may 
be raised for a particular object, the general finances, 
not only of the Diocese at large, but even of the parish 
itself, may suffer in the long run. I cannot but feel 
that these bazaars which are advertised almost every . 
week in one or other of the newspapers, are producing 
a very demoralising effect on the minds and consciences 


of our people. ‘ 
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Among the special needs of the Diocese at the 
present time, there is one which I have placed 
among the subjects for discussion this afternoon—the 
local organisation of lay work. It may be well for me 
to explain what I exactly mean by this expression, and 
also to state what has been passing in my own mind 
with respect to it. There is a great deal of excellent 
lay work in every part of the Diocese, and it has in- 
creased considerably during the last ten years. There 
is a goodly band of Lay Readers in their two orders; 
and there is a still larger number of laymen not com- 
missioned or licensed like these, who in their respective 
parishes are giving valuable assistance in many ways 
to the work of the Church. But all these stand too 
much apart one from another. No doubt they are 
united in the fellowship of the Church, but I am in- 
clined to believe that their work would greatly increase 
in value if they were in some way more closely asso- 
ciated together. Among our Lay Evangelists this end 
has been attained by their union in a Brotherhood ; 
and there are also in some of our parishes Parochial 
Guilds of Church-workers which partake of the same 
character. But I venture to think that an extension 
of this principle might greatly strengthen the hands of 
those who are engaged in Church-work, and I shall be 
glad to have your counsel on this point. I have already 
urged upon you the pressing need for a great increase in 
the number of our clergy ; but you know how strongly 
I feel that in the due employment within proper limits 
of the vast reserve of spiritual force which is to be 
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found in the faithful laymen of the Church, lies one of 
our surest means for promoting the evangelisation of 
the people and the fostering of their spiritual life. 

As regards woman’s work there is even more to be 
desired. 

As the result of a Committee having been appointed 
to consider this question, a provisional scheme has been 
drawn up for the constitution of a Deaconess-Sister- 
hood; combining, under careful regulation, the active 
work and freedom of the Deaconess with the spiritual 
fellowship and religious life which characterise a Sister- 
hood. Such a practical combination of the active and 
the contemplative, such an association of Mary and 
Martha in one family and under one roof, would, I 
believe, tend to render both more widely useful in the 
Church of God. It would be an adaptation to our 
circumstances and needs in the present day of the 
apostolic office of the Deaconess and the more modern 
idea of the separated Sister. The primary object 
would be active work for God in His Church, and 
along with it the development, under the healthiest 
conditions, of the highest spiritual attainments. I am 
very desirous that we should now proceed, if possible, 
to put into operation the scheme which has been 
proposed. Such a home of woman’s work would 
radiate blessing alike into our populous parishes and 
our rural districts, and I trust that its formation and 
development will be an important feature in the Church- 
work of the next ten years. . 

In close connection with the extension of lay work 
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stands the question of Mission Rooms and Chapels. 
The increase in the number of these, both in town and 
country, is a striking mark of Diocesan progress dur- 
ing the last decade. But I am not altogether satisfied 
that they are fulfilling the purpose for which they were 
intended, and I propose to ask you to give me your 
assistance in an inquiry as to the use which is made 
of them. But I have very much at heart the extension 
of this agency under a somewhat different aspect. 
You have, no doubt, observed the correspondence 
which has lately taken place in some of our news- 
papers with reference to the opening of our Churches 
for the purpose of private prayer. In my primary 
Charge, nine years ago, I urged upon you the import- 
ance of this provision for the spiritual needs of your 
people. I have reason to hope that some little advance 
has been made in this matter since, but I earnestly 
hope that a far greater progress is in store for us. With 
this view I propose to issue, very shortly, a paper of 
practical suggestions to meet the difficulties which are 
sometimes felt as to opening our Parish Churches in 
this way. But the extension of this principle, which 
I desire to propose to you, is its application to isolated 
villages and hamlets where there is no Parish Church ; 
but where the need exists almost as much as in our 
great towns owing to the crowded condition of many 
of the dwellings of our agricultural poor. I have 
reason to think that among them the neglect of private 
prayer is very prevalent, and if so, can we wonder 
at the low tone which is so common in matters of 
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morality ? Would it not be well then, if among other 
efforts for their welfare, we should not only open the 
Churches in our country towns and villages, but 
provide, wherever we can do so, some little room 
in our remote hamlets; a village oratory, however 
humble, where the labouring man on his way to work, 
or in returning home; or the busy woman in the 
midst of her home distractions and household duties, 
might learn to enter in and shut the door, and pray 
to our Father in Heaven. Such a place might also 
be available for a cottage lecture; or a Confirmation 
class; or for a Communion service for the aged and 
infirm; or for any simple service held by Evangelist 
or Lay Readers, by Priest or Bishop, for even two 
or three who might be gathered together in Christ’s 
Name. The building need only be very small, and 
would be comparatively inexpensive; it might often 
be the thankful offering of some of our godly laity. It 
would be a haven of rest and a centre of light, shining 
it may be in a dark place, and pointing the heavenward 
way for the simple folk who might dwell around it, or 
the wayfarer as he toiled along his weary road. 

One question still remains which must be uppermost in 
your minds, as in mine at this time. What is the general 
result or tendency of the work of the past ten years ? 

And first as regards the Church at large. We some- 
times hear it asserted that religion is losing its hold 
upon the educated classes of this country. We are 
reminded that numbers of men of science and literature 


have ceased to attend the services of the Church: that 
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young men, and even young women, in the upper ranks 
of society, are increasingly neglectful of their religious 
duties ; that on Sunday you must look for them on the 
tennis-lawn or on the river rather than in the House of 
God ; that of our Church-goers a considerable propor- 
tion are content with attendance at one service only in 
the course of the week; and that a large number of 
them never come to the one service enjoined upon us 
by our Lord Himself—the service of the Holy Com- 
munion. All this no doubt is true and cannot be gain- 
sayed, and it is a matter for the deepest regret. Among 
the weighty utterances of the Lambeth Conference, 
those which refer to this matter are worthy of the most 
serious attention of clergy and laity alike. 

But is the state of things really worse than it was 
many years ago? The conditions of life in our day 
involve far greater publicity than in former times, in 
respect of the habits and customs of all classes of 
society. The neglect of religion is more observable ; 
but is it actually greater? And if in some respects 
it has been during the last few years, may it not be 
a passing phase resulting from evil example on the 
part of some of the present leaders of society, and 
likely to give place to a better state of things under 
altered circumstances; as such changes have taken 
place at previous periods? I do not wish to think 
lightly of the present tendencies and customs; on 
the contrary, I think we are bound as ministers of 
Christ to enter our firm protest against them. I 
deplore them as deeply as any one can do. But I 
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think that the careless world is forming too hasty a 
conclusion in supposing that religion is losing its hold 
on the country at large. All men of science have 
not renounced their faith in God nor their allegiance 
to His Church. Among their foremost ranks are 
some of the most earnest Christians and devoted 
Churchmen of our day. The leaders of society are not 
all neglectors of the House of Prayer, or profaners 
of the Lord’s Day. I suppose that at no period of 
our history have there been so many persons among 
the upper ten thousand—as, indeed, in all other 
classes—faithful to their religious duties and diligent 
in good works. It is in measure just as it was in 
the days of our Lord. When He pressed upon the 
people the deeper mysteries of His love, many went 
back and walked no more with Him. So it has been 
with the Church in our day. We have been making 
larger demands upon the faith and devotion of our 
people, and especially in that very matter by which our 
Lord Himself gave offence to His hearers when He 
spoke to them of the holy mysteries of His Body and 
Blood. Can we wonder that some go back from the 
Church now, when many went back from her Lord 
in the days of His flesh? But the true disciples 
cling more closely to Him. Like the Apostles in 
that hour of trial) they renew to Him the assur- 
ance of their loving trust—‘To whom shall we 
go but unto Thee? Thou hast the words of eter- 
nal life.’ Were the Church to lower her tone she 
might conciliate the world, but she would dishonour 
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her Lord. Her duty and her happiness is_ to 
declare the whole counsel of God and to leave 
the issue to Him. Men ask us to leave mysteries 
alone and to preach morality ; but let them read that 
sixth chapter of S. John’s Gospel, and say whether 
Christ Himself would have done as they desire. 

And now as regards these ten years in our own Progress 
Diocese. We cannot doubt that there has been real toes 
progress. We could not altogether have escaped 
the influence of the rising tide of Church life which 
is blessing the length and breadth of the land. 
But in its most important aspects, it is not easy to 
estimate the amount of progress in the work of the 
Church. There are no milestones on the highways 
of God. Yet I trust you can share with me, in 
the humble conviction that, by the blessing of God, 
we have been gaining ground; not only in winning 
souls for Him from the ranks of the careless and 
ungodly, but also in developing a deeper knowledge 
and a higher spiritual tone among the people com- 
mitted to our charge. It would be sad indeed, it 
would be terrible if it were not so. But the inquiry 
becomes more practical if we apply it in detail; if 
every Parish Priest puts to his own heart the momen- 
tous question, What evidence do I find among my 
own flock that God is blessing my ministry; that is 
to say, what solid ground for hope that I am so 
fulfilling my ministry as to secure the blessing of 
God? Where are my living epistles known and read 
of all men; written not with ink, but with the Spirit 
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of the living God? It is quite true that we are not 
entitled to demand results from God, but we are 
permitted to expect them. Our Lord has sent us 
as He sent His first Apostles “to bring forth fruit, 
and that our fruit should remain.” Is this purpose 
of our ministry finding its fulfilment—this purpose 
of His love? And if not, what hinders the result 
which God Himself desires ?- 

And thus the question suggests itself in another form. 
How shall I best fulfil the purpose of God in my 
ministry for the time to come ? What more can I do, 
what devices of love can I employ to win my people 
for God, and to help them to serve and to please Him ? 
As we enter upon another decade such thoughts and 
questionings may well find a place in our hearts. I 
feel assured that they will in yours as they do in mine. 

Another ten years! Which of us will then be 
gathered in this House of Prayer? Which of us will 
be gathered to our fathers? Yet what might not 
these years do for ourselves, for the Diocese, and for 
God. If only instead of the commonplace perfunctory 
lives into which we are so apt to fall, we were to be 
wholly given to our work ; longing and labouring and 
watching for souls, in season and out of season; not 
counting our lives dear to us, so that we might finish 
our course with joy and the ministry we have received 
from the Lord Jesus; how different the account might 
be which the Bishop of that day would give of the 
state of his Diocese, when even now it is so bright 
with hope and so abundant in thanksgiving. 
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AT THE FOURTH DIOCESAN SYNOD, 1800: 


Ir is with a heart full of devout thankfulness that I 
meet you here to-day. For the fourth time in my 
Episcopate we are permitted to meet in Synod ac- 
cording to the ancient custom of the Catholic Church, 
to confer together upon our work for God. We are 
here in the ancient and beautiful Mother Church of 
the Diocese, and in our priestly apparel, that by these 
solemn surroundings we may be the more mindful of 
His Presence whose we are and whom we serve. 
We have shut our doors against the outer world that 
we may be free from the temptation to address our- 
selves to spectators or to newspapers; and may in 
simplicity and godly sincerity speak one to another as 
brother Priests in the Body of Christ. We have begun 
our Synod, as it was meet, with the highest act of 
Christian worship, by celebrating the Holy Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. 


The matters appointed for our deliberations are Subjects of 
discussion, 
worthy of these solemn antecedents. We have to 
consider a question which lies at the root of all 
Christian doctrine, the character and extent of that 


“Inspiration of God” which S. Paul declares, or im- 
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plies, to be inherent in every Scripture; and we have 
to confer together upon a momentous and deeply 
interesting part of our work, whether as Priests or 
Bishops, the conditions under which the ‘“ Laying on 
of Hands” may be made most profitable and helpful 
to the children of God. It is chiefly on these two 
subjects that I have now to address you in prepara- 
tion for the discussion which is to follow. 

In considering the question of Inspiration at this 
time, it is almost needless to remind you that the 
subject has been suggested by recent utterances of a 
somewhat startling character which have issued from 
one of our Universities, and from its Professorial 
Chairs. But still more recently from the same Uni- 
versity, and from a house founded for the promotion 
of Biblical and Theological study, there has come 
forth a volume, compiled and written by English 
clergymen whose names command the highest re- 
spect, in which some at least of the conclusions of 
the revolutionary German critics are substantially 
accepted. There is really nothing new in what has 
been advanced, either from the one quarter or the 
other, but it is put forward by persons in high posi- 
tion and of high character. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of this new criticism have been advocated in 
Germany for more than a century, and even in Eng- 
land they have from time to time attracted a consider- 
able amount of attention. 

It is important for us to consider at the outset the 
attitude which the Church and its ministers should 
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assume towards all such new theories and alleged 
discoveries in matters relating to the Holy Scripture. 
The principle which ought to guide us, with regard 
to variations from accustomed aspects of truth, is sub- 
stantially the same as that recommended to us in the 
Book of Common Prayer, with reference to variations 
from accustomed Ritual. We are to avoid “the two 
extremes of too much stiffness in refusing, and too 
much easiness in admitting,” the changes which are 
pressed upon us. 

It would be an unworthy confession of weakness 
were we to refuse to consider conclusions arrived at 
by learned men, many of them devout students of the 
Holy Scriptures, because these conclusions differed 
from what had been the current opinions or beliefs of 
our forefathers. Truth can have nothing to fear from 
any amount of honest investigation, or from any fresh 
discoveries of facts, however much they may at first 
sight seem strange or perplexing. Truth will often 
surprise us, but will never fail us; and there is no 
reason why advancing knowledge should not throw 
new light upon questions which appeared long ago to 
have found their final answer. But on the other hand, 
we are equally bound not to admit without irresistible 
evidence new theories; and, still less, new speculations, 
which indirectly affect the very foundations of the 
Faith. A cautious attitude of calm suspense is de- 
manded under such circumstances; a careful dis- 
crimination between what is part of the Faith once 
delivered to the Saints and what is only the setting 
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in which it is enshrined; but, at the same time, a 
rigorous demand that vague speculations and hasty 
conjectures should not be substituted for the traditions 
which we have been taught. a, 

Few of us are now content to hold the theories of 
Inspiration which were prevalent fifty years ago. It 
is only very rarely that an apologist is found who 
contends for the literal inspiration of every word and 
every syllable contained in the Holy Scriptures. But 
we should be slow to relinquish our belief that, what- 
ever were the conditions under which inspiration was 
given to the “holy men of old who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,” it was at least 
sufficient for its purpose; sufficient to make them 
faithful witnesses of the truth, both in what they had 
seen and what they had heard: so that the Holy 
Scriptures should:be able, as S. Paul speaks, to make 
us wise unto salvation. . 

It is not my duty, nor is it my intention, to lay 
down any theory of Inspiration. I am content to 
leave that question as the Church has left it, accept- 
ing the fact without defining the modus in quo, It is 
probably a subject beyond the sphere of definition. 
The contact of the Divine with the human must 
always be in a region of mystery ; whether it take 
place in the Incarnate Life of the Eternal God, or in 
the inspiration of the written Word, or in the Sacra- 
mental Presence of the Holy Eucharist, or in the 
secret influence of the Holy Spirit upon the individual 


soul, 
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‘Nor do’l propose to enter upon any detailed criti- 
cism of the ‘theories which are propounded by the 
writers to whom I have referred. What we have to 
consider to-day is the general character and tendency 
of the criticism of which they are the exponents, and 
our own duty with respect to it, as those of whom it. 
is written : ‘The Priest's lips should keep knowledge, 
and they should seek the law at his mouth.” 

At such a time there is always a temptation to Resistance 

adopt one of two lines of action, which are equally to feocne: 
“be deprecated ; on the one hand, a timid and ignorant ei tiitea 
resistance to new methods of inquiry, and to their re- '? 2ccePt 


them 
sults, whether in Science or in Theology; and on the equally un- 


desirable. 

other hand, a too ready acceptance of new theories of 
which the proof is still imperfect and uncertain. The 
human mind is naturally impatient of difficulties, and 
it delights in discoveries. It is apt to demand and to 
expéct a complete solution of all difficult questions, 
and sometimes in its eagerness it will mistake a 
plausible conjecture for an established fact. Com- 
paratively few of us have the patience to wait for 
the fulness of time, or the faith to leave unsolved 
any mysteries in the realm of Truth. Yet it may 
be that. many of these difficulties will remain with- 
out their solution to the end of time; and that the 
answer to many questions, not only in Theology, but 
in Science, will only come to us when we pass into the 
Presence of Him Who holds the key to all mysteries, 
“Who openeth and no man shutteth, but Who also 
shutteth and no man openeth.” 


Reasons 
for caution. 
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Without endeavouring, which would be impossible 
at this time, to examine in detail the particular results 
of this new criticism, I think I shall best assist the 
discussion in which we are about to engage by indi- 
cating a few considerations which ought to be clearly 
present to our minds. 

First of all, we must not forget the continuous and 
universal belief which prevailed among the Jews them- 
selves as to the origin and history of the books of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. This testimony has a high 
importance for two reasons among others. It was to 
the Jewish people, as S. Paul reminds us, that these 
oracles of God were committed by God Himself, en- 
trusted to their keeping for the benefit of the human 
race. It would, therefore, be in the highest degree 
improbable, though of course not impossible, that they 
should have been left in ignorance, and have been 
entirely mistaken as to the authorship of some of the 
principal books of the Bible, and as to the character 
of the earliest of all. But further, it is surely very 
difficult to believe that, with the perfect knowledge of 
their own language possessed at least by some of the 
learned men among them—their Gamaliels and Hillels, 
or S. Paul himself, an Hebrew of the Hebrews—they 
should not have been able to discover those differences 
of style and expression to which attention is now 
drawn, and should have attributed to Moses books 
written many centuries later, 700 or 800 years after 
Moses had passed away. It would be as if the most 
educated and learned men of our day were to attribute 
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to Chaucer the last poem of Robert Browning, or to 
mistake a volume of modern travel for an Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. The triumph and scorn with which such 
mistakes would be derided in the next issue of our 
monthly magazines finds its counterpart in the spirit 
of the German critics, who tell us that through the 
whole Christian era, and for centuries before Christ, 
men have been attributing to Moses books whose 
language and contents alike proclaim them to be 
the product of an anonymous compiler after the 
Captivity. But let us pursue our parallel a little 
further, and suppose that some three centuries after 
our own time, a critic of that day should find in some 
library of the 22nd century a book purporting to be 
the Poems of Chaucer, but written in the language 
and spelling of the reign of Victoria; he might at 
once proclaim to the world as a discovery of the 
highest criticism, that the Pilgrimage to Canterbury 
was not the work of Chaucer after all, but the pro- 
duction of some anonymous writer of the 19th cen- 
tury. Yet, we are all familiar with the fact that such 
editions of Chaucer are in existence, and might here- 
after be found; where for the benefit of the unlearned 
or the comfort of the general reader, the language has 
been thus modernised, and notes and comments added 
to explain what might still remain obscure. May not 
some such change have passed upon the books of 
Moses, and would they not remain the books of 
Moses still? May not such work as this have 
been done by Ezra or some later compiler? I 
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make no claim to any such Hebrew scholarship, as 
would enable me to determine whether the facts of 
the case admit of this solution; but if I am con- 


_ fronted by an assertion that they do not, in the 


judgment of the modern critics, I should still make 
my appeal from the Oxford Professors of to-day to 
the learned Hebrews of two thousand years ago, not 
to speak of still higher authorities, and continue to 
believe, until furnished with absolutely demonstrative 
evidence to the contrary, that the books of Moses are 
in some very real sense the books of Moses still. 

A second difficulty arises from the unbroken con- 
sensus of the Catholic Church. In respect of ‘the 
oracles of God,” the Church has succeeded to the 
privilege of the chosen people, and to her has been 
committed at once the custody and the interpretation 
of the Scriptures. - To S. Paul the. Church is the 
pillar and ground of the truth; our own branch of 
the Church declares her to be “a witness and a 
keeper of holy writ.” To those of us whose belief 
in the Holy Catholic Church involves the persuasion 
that in the Church the Holy Spirit dwells and works, 
that Holy Spirit who was to lead Christ’s people into 
all the truth, it is certainly difficult to believe that 
for eighteen centuries the Church has been under an 
entire misapprehension as to the important matters 
which have been recently investigated by the new 
criticism. 

Further, as regards the opinions of individual 


writers, while we willingly recognise the learning 
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and ability of many of these modern critics, we by eminent 
cannot forget that there have been many Hebrew eee. 
scholars of great eminence before the= present time, 
who have devoted themselves to the study of these 
questions— 

“Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona” 

“ Multi,” 
and that many of these scholars, including Dr. Pusey 
himself, have strenuously opposed the conclusions now 
arrived at by their successors. 

But a further consideration of much importance is (¢.) Testi- 


mony fur- 
suggested by the utterances of the New Testament miehed by 


writers, which it is extremely difficult to reconcile apes 
with the supposed discoveries of recent criticism, if ™?" 
we are to believe that they were inspired and guided 
by the Holy Spirit. It is, for instance, almost im- 
possible to believe that the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and particularly of the eleventh chapter, 
could have regarded the earlier portion of the Book of 
Genesis to be of the nature of amyth. To him Enoch 
and Noah are as true historical characters as Abraham 
and Moses, and occupy an entirely similar position in 
his chronicle of the heroes of faith. 

Above all, we cannot leave out of consideration the (¢.) Testi- 


: Z . mony of 
relation that these recent theories bear to the teach- OurBlessed 


ing and the character of our Blessed Lord Himself. ere pes 
It seems almost impossible that we can accept them 
without, in some degree, impugning either His know- 
ledge or His honesty. We know that nothing is 
further from the intention of the Oxford critics than 
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this, but it is hard not to see that they are committed 
to it by the conclusions at which they have arrived. 
The enunciation of the results of their criticism 
surely amounts to nothing less than a claim, that in 
these particular matters they know more concerning 
the Holy Scriptures than was known to Him Who 
is the living Word. The only alternative inference 
would be more serious still; that Our Blessed Lord, 
knowing, for instance, the mythical character of the 
story of Noah, should have spoken of it in words 
which can have no other meaning than that it was 
a historical event; that He should have attributed a 
commandment in Deuteronomy to Moses, although 
that book. was not written till the days of King 
Josiah; and that in other ways He should have 
countenanced a current opinion on a most important 
point knowing it to be altogether false. 

It would be too much to say that the considerations 
that I have now urged are in themselves sufficient to: 
demonstrate the falsity of the theories which have 
been advanced, and of the entirely new conception 
of the Old Testament history which they present to 
us. But, at least, we may fairly demand that evi- 
dence quite conclusive and overwhelming, should be 
produced before we can be asked to adopt these 
revolutionary discoveries. It has been well said by 
Paley, that ‘‘only he discovers who proves.” As yet 
we are far from the stage of proof. The conclusions 
arrived at are built upon a large amount of conjecture ; 


upon linguistic and historical considerations, about 
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which there is ample room for more than one opinion ; 
and upon a liberal use of a species of verifying 
faculty. But they offer for our acceptance estimates 
of the character and authority of the Old Testament 
teaching, which are in direct conflict with the uni- 
versal belief of the Jewish people, the unbroken 
consensus of the Catholic Church, the writings of 
the Apostles, and in some sense, even the teaching 
of our Blessed Lord Himself. Apart from these The critics 
considerations, there is the further fact that the critics se 
—even those who belong to our own branch of the” Pp” 
Catholic Church, and who are members of the same 
University—are certainly not of one mind as to the 
results arrived at. To use a common expression, 
some are evidently much more advanced than others, 
and the development has probably by no means 
reached to its furtherest point. Many of the German 
critics take little pains to conceal their desire to get 
rid altogether of the supernatural element. Under 
these circumstances, we cannot be accused of any 
excessive timidity or obstinacy if we at least reserve 
our judgment, and are content for the present to think 
of these Old Testament Scriptures and of their writers, 
as our Lord Himself and His Apostles thought of them 
and spoke of them, and as the Church of God, both 
Jewish and Christian, has ever received them. 

As regards the particular volume, which, on account eee 
of its birthplace and its parentage, has recently startled been excel- 
sober-minded Churchmen and perplexed many faithful ii 
Christians, no one can possibly deny that the motive 
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for its publication is excellent. To use the words 
of the Editor, it is in the hope of “removing great 
obstacles from the path to belief of many who 
certainly wish to believe and do not exhibit any 
undue scepticism.” 

But let us ask in passing, Do any large number of 
those who thus stand aloof from Christianity owe 
their estrangement to such questions as are dealt 
with by the Oxford critics? Surely, for the most 
part, their difficulties go far deeper, and very little 
will have been done to meet their need by all the 
concessions and explanations which find a place in 
the Oxford volume, or even in the more thorough- 
going suggestions of Wellhausen himself. The great 
obstacles to belief are to be found much more in what 
are called the moral difficulties and unscientific state- 
ments of the Bible, and most of all in questions 
affecting the nature of God and the Person of Jesus 
Christ Himself. So it has been in all ages of the 
Church. No great heresy or schism has ever arisen 
out of such questions as these which we are now 
considering. The universal acceptance of Holy Scrip- 
ture as a Divine Library and in some sense inspired, 
is one of the most remarkable facts, not only in the 
history of the Church, but even in its divided con- 
dition at the present time. The difficulties of doubters 
will not be met by any new discoveries as to the 
authors of the Pentateuch or any concessions as re- 
gards the mythical character of the Patriarchal times. 
They are far more likely to be overcome by the 
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unique attraction, at once Divine and human, of Him 
Who lifted up, draws all men unto Him by the spotless 
beauty of His perfect life, the heart searching power 
of His loving word, and by the majestic authority with 
which He speaks to listening ears. 

On the other hand, anything which tends to dis- Injurious 
parage His authority, or to throw doubts upon the per- belie rom 
fectness of His character, upon His absolute truthful- Dab eon 
ness or the accuracy of His knowledge, will not only ieee 
check the steps of returning wanderers, but will 
greatly imperil the faith of those who have never 
strayed from the fold. I cannot but regret that this 
consideration does not appear to have been more 
present to the minds of the writers of this volume. 

There are thousands of devout and intelligent Chris- 
tians who have neither the capacity nor the oppor- 
tunity to investigate these questions of date and 
authorship, but who can hardly fail to be seriously 
disquieted and perplexed, if not altogether confounded, 
by the general impression produced upon them either 
by the book itself or by its discussion in the public 
press. One could almost wish that all such treatises 
might be written and discussed in the Latin tongue. 
A very serious responsibility is surely incurred by 
scattering broadcast these seeds of doubt and sugges- 
tions of error which will unquestionably, in many 
cases, make the hearts of the righteous sad. It is 
quite true that no careful students of the Bible can be 
altogether blind to difficulties which in one form or 
another present themselves in the Word of God; but 
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a general confidence in its inspiration, however that 
may be understood, enables them to trust that all will 
one day be made clear, and to cast all their care upon 
Him, Who careth for them. And this at least they 
have as their never-failing refuge; amidst all their 
perplexities and all their speculations they return to 
Him, Who is the Truth; and in His words they find 
all needed strength and comfort, knowing that He 
will never fail them nor mislead them. ‘Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of Eternal 
Life.” But if once they should be led to believe that 
even He might have been mistaken; or could speak 
inaccurately about the written Word ; or accommodate 
Himself to the errors and delusions of the men of His 
day; then indeed their confidence might be rudely 
shaken, even to the peril of their faith. 

But granting the excellence of the motive which 
has led to the publication of the present volume, it 
may fairly be questioned whether the portions of it, 
which are most likely to attract the doubter or to 
disarm his prejudice, are not precisely those where 
the new criticism has no place. By far the largest 
portion of the volume would happily come under this 
description. The opening essay on Faith is one of 
singular power and beauty. Like the majority of the 
essays, it has a few sentences, which almost appear as 
if they had been thrown in to justify its position in the 
volume where it appears; but the essay as a whole 
has in it scarcely anything to awaken the fears or to 
disturb the faith of the humblest-minded Christian. 


si 
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The other essays partake more or less of the same 
character. With the removal of a comparatively 
small number of pages the book would be not only 
an unexceptionable, but most valuable contribution to 
theological literature. It would be a gift for which 
we might well thank God. Even in the Essay on In- 
spiration, three-fourths of its contents are exception- 
ally attractive; and its admirable account of the 
function, and operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
individual life, in the written Word, and the living 
Church, cannot fail to be most helpful towards a truer 
and deeper and happier faith in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord, and Life-giver. It is only in the latter portion 
that the new criticism makes itself unhappily apparent. 
Perhaps the most startling passage is that in which 
we are asked to believe that the earlier narratives in 
the Book of Genesis have only a mythical character ; 
that they are no more trustworthy than the myths or 
current stories in the beginnings of Grecian history ; 
and that it is only after the call of Abraham that the 
record becomes historical, and passes out of the region 
of myth into that of fact. Now, it is to be observed 
that this conclusion stands on a different footing from 
those which the new criticism has reached by aid of 
wider knowledge possessed at the present day, as 
compared with the opportunities and attainments of 
earlier generations. Such advantages can afford no 
help in estimating the character of the earlier por- 
tions of the work of Genesis. Here there is no 
certain contemporaneous history to correct the scrip- 
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tural statements; and no increase of knowledge in 
language or literature can affect the question at issue. 
The conclusion, if true, might equally have been 
reached by any student of Holy Scripture in the 
earliest ages. How has it come to pass that a dis- 
covery of such a kind should be reserved for the close 
of the eighteenth century ? 

In documents so ancient it is impossible but that 
there must be obscurities and difficulties, and that 
facts may be presented in a less clear and systematic 
manner than would be the case in a writing of much 
later date. But surely they are real facts and real 
personalities, although they are seen looming through 
the haze of a far off antiquity ; and to say that they 
are mythical is, at the least, an unfortunate expres- 
sion, which it is to be sincerely hoped the able 
essayist will more clearly explain to us, or perhaps 
withdraw in favour of a less ambiguous expression. 
Whatever may be its meaning in his own mind, we 
know how it will be understood by people generally, 
and we know also in what sense it has been used by 
not a few of the German critics. 

At a time like this it is impossible not to remember 
the publication which about thirty years ago was 
launched upon the world under the name of “ Essays 
and Reviews.” I do not mean to liken the Oxford 
volume to that publication. It is widely different in 
its temper and in its spirit. The relation of the one 
to the other is not unlike that of the earliest essay 
in that once notorious book, to the west of its con- 
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‘tents. Yet the writers of that volume also were no 
doubt actuated by excellent motives. They desired, 
as they told us, to ‘illustrate the advantages deriv- 
able to the cause of moral and religious truth, from 
a free handling in a becoming spirit of subjects 
peculiarly liable to suffer as they thought by the 
repetition of conventional language as from tradi- 
tional methods of treatment.” Many of us are old 
enough to remember the excitement which followed 
upon this publication, and the prolonged controversy 
to which it gave rise. A large part of the arguments 
and statements, which are to be found almost month 
after month in our magazines, made their appearance 
in those essays, imported from the same sources 
which still furnish material for publications of a 
similar character at the present time. The book, 
however, had only a brief notoriety, and although 
unhappily we owe to it some shipwrecks of faith, it 
made no impression whatever on the belief of the 
Church at large as regards the Holy Scriptures. 
The present revival of the same kind of criticism 
will, in all probability, run a similar course. Thirty 
years more and it too will have passed into oblivion. 
It will provoke controversy, it will unsettle many 
minds, and it may persuade a few. But when the 
controversy has subsided, and the books and maga- 
zines have disappeared, the faith of the Church will 
remain unchanged, in the origin and the authority of 
the written Word of God. Such speculations and 


discussions under various forms have found occa- 
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sional expression in the Church from the days of 
Origen downward to the present time. It is nearly 
half a century since Bunsen propounded, or repeated, 
the theory as to the unhistorical and mythical charac- 
ter of the first eleven chapters of Genesis. It is more 
than a century since the Elohist and Jehovist were 
introduced to the world as the real authors of the 
Books of Moses. A little later the Deuteronomist 
was added as having exercised a powerful influence 
upon these and other portions of Holy Scripture. 
Last of all came the Codifying Priest to give his 
own particular colouring to the sacred records. Such 
is the point which has now been reached by modern 
critics in endeavouring to account for the composition 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

As yet this century of criticism has produced 
very little fruit. A vigorous and progressive band 
of thinkers and writers are its confident exponents, 
but their followers do not appear to increase with any 
alarming rapidity. 

We can well afford to wait for what the future will 
unfold. We have no wish to stifle inquiry nor to 
hinder “the fair and frank discussion of those ques- 
tions which Biblical criticism has been raising.” Our 
cry is all for light; but we refuse the coloured glass 
through which the modern critics would admit its 
entrance. We believe that beyond their glass there. 
are forms and objects with which we have been: 
familiar from our childhood, and which we desire still 


to see. It is true that some of them are so far away 
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from us that we only see them dimly through the 
distant haze which half reveals and half conceals. 
Sometimes we may mistake their true dimensions 
and proportions, but we know that they are real 
though obscure; for the Master of the land has told 
us so, and we can trust His word. And in that trust 
we are content to rest. Even now the noontide haze 
adds a beauty of its own; but when it lifts, in the even- 
ing of the world’s long day, we know that we shall see 
all clearly, for we shall see Him as He is. 

In that day we may find, and it will hardly surprise 
us, that the veritable myths are the Elohist, the Jeho- 
vist, the Deuteronomist, and the Codifying Priest ; and 
that after all ‘“ Enoch did walk with God, and was not, 
for God took him,” and that Noah being warned of God 
prepared an Ark for the saving of his house. 

I turn now to a more practical subject which is also 


to come before us this afternoon—the subject of Con- , 


firmation, with special reference to the fittest age for 
the candidates, and the best methods for their prepara- 
tion. I have so often addressed you with reference to 
the general subject that I need not now detain you at 
any great length. As regards the first point, I ven- 
ture to quote a short passage from the primary Charge 
which I delivered to you ten years ago :— 

’ “There seems to be a growing feeling in-the mind of some of 
the Clergy that it is undesirable to present candidates unless 
they have shown an. amount of spiritual. earnestness, as well as 
of religious knowledge, not often attained at such an early period 
of life. I am inclined to think that this requirement may easily 
be pressed to a calamitous extent. It is impossible to devote too 
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much care and attention to the preparation; but if after a 
sufficient period of instruction we have reason to believe that 
young persons are honestly desirous of leading a true Christian 
life, and have clearly understood the system and teaching of the 
Church to which they are professing their adherence, it may 
fairly be hoped that, under the influence of the means of grace, 
their spiritual life will gradually be deepened and strengthened. 
If, however, they are refused confirmation, there seems no reason 
to expect that with fewer privileges they will attain tothat ripe- 
ness in the spiritual life which is perhaps prematurely expected 
of them at their early age. On the other hand, I have felt it to 
be my duty to decline to receive very youthful candidates, believ- 
ing that although there may be in some of them the requisite 
amount of intelligence, as well as the evidences of a religious 
disposition, their resolutions are likely to be less stable than at 
a somewhat later period. I should prefer that all candidates 
had attained to the age of fourteen, but I do not object to 
receive them when younger than this, if from the circumstances 
of their life they are likely to escape from the influence of their 
parish priest, and thus perhaps to lose altogether the blessings 
of Confirmation. There are also other circumstances which 
might render confirmation desirable at an earlier age, but such 
cases may well be regarded and treated as exceptional.” 


I have since signified to you that I should regard 
twelve as a minimum age except in special circum- 
stances, 

Ten years’ experience has only confirmed me in the 
opinions expressed in this passage, but I shall be glad 
to hear from you, my brethren, to what conclusion you 
have been led by your experience as Parish Priests, I 
am inclined to believe that for the most part those who 
are confirmed at the later age of 14 and upwards, are 
more likely to remain steadfast, and that asa rule they 


are more faithful in continuing to come to Holy Com- 
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munion. The reason of this is to be found in the un- 
doubted fact, which has a physiological as well as a 
moral aspect, that at that period of the life the character 
is being formed. Along with the physical develop- 
ment of the body, the mind is becoming more retentive 
of knowledge, while the moral character is being 
strengthened in its tendencies towards either good or 
evil. At an earlier age an influence is more easily 
gained over the more impressionable nature, but it is 
very apt to be temporary, and when the critical period 
of life arises it too often passes away. It is crowded 
out or overlaid by the novel experiences of advancing 
youth, or it gives way before the new temptations 
which come with physical growth. On the other 
hand, if children leave home in early years for do- 
mestic service or other employment before having 
received Confirmation, there is a great danger that 
before reaching the later.age they will become much 
less easy of access and may be found unwilling to 
submit themselves to instruction with a view to being 
confirmed. It is therefore our wisdom and our duty 
to accept such as these at-an earlier age. Even now 
I fear there can be no doubt that a large number of 
those who have attended our Sunday-schools eventu- 
ally fail to be confirmed, and I shall be greatly in- 
debted to any of you, my brethren, who can to-day 
give us information or brotherly counsel in this 
matter. 
As regards methods of preparation these will no eee 

doubt vary considerably, but some definite principle paration. 
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must regulate them all. I would only wish to repeat 
here what I believe I have said before, that to my 
mind this is by far the most precious opportunity, 
afforded to a Parish Priest, for gaining a spiritual in- 
fluence over the young of his flock ; and that what- 
ever assistance he may think it desirable to employ 
in the earlier stages of the instruction of his candi- 
dates, the final work of spiritual preparation must 
rest with the Parish Priest himself. For the mere 
instruction is but a small part of the preparation. 
The object to be aimed at, and, if God will, to be 
attained in each single case, is nothing less than the 
surrender of the heart to God and the devotion of 
the life to His service. To bear this continually in 
mind will be the best security for a faithful and 
effectual preparation. 

But there is one method, above all others excellent, 
to which all of us are really bound, and I- greatly 
desire for a few moments to press this upon you. I 
mean the practice of Public Catechising. Ten years 
ago I dealt with this matter, also in my primary 
charge, and since then I have addressed you more 
than once on the same subject. I firmly believe that 
it is the one thing which, above all others, is needed 
in the present day. I shall never rest satisfied till 
I have done everything in my power to have this 
bounden duty fulfilled in every parish of the Diocese. 
Among the rubrics of the Prayer-Book none is more 
explicit than that which enjoins Catechising.. ‘The 


- Curate of every parish shall diligently upon Sundays 
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and Holydays, after the second lesson at Evening 
Prayer, openly in the Church, instruct and examine 
so many children of the Parish sent to him as he 
shall think convenient in some part of the Catechism.” 
We are continually lamenting how often our young 
people escape from our influence at the very time 
when they most need our pastoral care and help, and 
how easily they are led away from the Church into 
the Chapel through purely accidental circumstances 
or from merely personal reasons. It is true and it 
is sad; but still more sad to know how many drift 
away from all religious influences and give themselves 
to a worldly or godless life. I cannot but believe 
that in a great measure the fault lies at our own 
door, and that the remedy to a large extent is in 
our own hands. The young in many cases receive 
so little definite instruction from their pastor himself 
in the things of God; and the teaching they receive 
is often so unsystematic, that they fail to get any real 
hold of the principles of the Church, and are left ex- 
posed to be carried about with every wind of doctrine. 
For all this the Church provides a safeguard and a 
remedy in the Office of Catechising. But if this duty 
is to be effectually performed it must be continuous, 
diligent, and carefully organized. An occasional ser- 
vice of this kind is of very little good. Monthly or 
quarterly it would altogether fail to effect its purpose. 
It must be Sunday after Sunday, and with quite as 
much careful preparation as that which is given to a 
sermon. I fear that there are very few parishes in 
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the Diocese where this is done. I am sometimes told 
that it has been tried and failed; the children will not 
answer, and their parents do not come. In almost 
every such case the failure arises from one or both 
of the causes I have named—want of continuity and 
want of preparation. To catechise well is a great 
art; but it comes by practice and by diligent study. 
I earnestly entreat you, my brethren, to do what you 
can in this matter. It is almost the happiest of all 
the duties assigned to you. I feel inclined to envy 
you the happiness which is within your reach in this 
blessed work. It is one which alas! I am not now 
permitted to enjoy ; for although even a single service 
of Catechising is one of my greatest enjoyments, yet 
the want of continuity is a fatal drawback both to the 
catechist and to the children. I would very gladly 
see the discontinuance of one of the Sunday sermons 
in your parishes, if catechising might take its place 
as directed by the Rubric. I feel assured that in the 
large majority of cases it would be advantageous, not 
only to the children but to the adult members of the 
congregation. In many parishes, no doubt, it might 
be a separate service. In any such case if the Parish 
Priest himself should, from any reason be unable to 
conduct it, I should be quite prepared to license for 
the purpose any duly qualified Schoolmaster or Super- 
intendent of a Sunday School to catechise children in 
the Church itself. I only trust very earnestly that 
in some way or other the work may be done. I 
would very gladly devote a large portion of my time 
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and thoughts, for the remainder of my life, to giving 
you any assistance in my power, in this most weighty 
and most blessed work; and in the enjoyment it 
would give to myself, I should find an exceeding great 
reward, I am strongly convinced that the effect of 
this work would in a few years make a very great 
impression on the spiritual life of the Diocese; that 
among our younger parishioners we should find more 
and more growing up in steadfast and intelligent 
attachment to the Church of their fathers, and be- 
coming, in many cases, devoted workers in all—and 
there is much—that falls within the province of the 
lay members of the Church. 

One other suggestion I desire to make to you Prepara- 

before I conclude. I fear that we suffer great loss, Fit Cons 
and miss a great opportunity, in not giving more oats 
time and care to the preparation for First Communion. 
It is an epoch in the spiritual life in some respects 
more important than Confirmation itself, Whenever 
it has been made the occasion of loving teaching with 
regard to the Blessed Sacrament, above all, when it is 
combined with fitting exercises of devotion on the eve 
of the momentous day, it is calculated not only to be 
a very powerful strength to the future spiritual life, 
but also a blessed memory which will often exercise 
a holy influence upon the soul in after times of trial 
and temptation, of sorrow and of doubt, amidst the 
waves and storms of this troublesome world. 
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AT THE FIFTH DIOCESAN SYNOD, 1891. 


The Synod IT is a matter of great thankfulness to myself, and I 


now an- 
nual. 


Its special 
work, 


trust also to many of you, that by the goodness of 
God we are permitted for the fifth time to meet to- 
gether in Synod, and that these solemn assemblies of 
the clergy with their Bishop may now be regarded as 
annual events in this Diocese, according to the ancient 
custom of the Church. In the Reformatio Legum, 
that valuable and interesting expression of the mind 
of our own branch of the Catholic Church, it is en- 
joined that Diocesan Synods should be held once a 
year. The more modern Conference with all its uses 
and advantages can never take the place of the Synod, 
but it is most fitly associated with it, as in this Diocese, 
where it is summoned for the following day. It is not 
only beneficial but essential that the laity, as baptized 
members of the Body of Christ, should have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion on questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the Diocese and the Church at large. 
It is a privilege which they are entitled to claim, by 
right of their baptism, and of their communion with 
the faithful in the Holy Eucharist. But the Synod is 
not only for mutual counsel nor for the promulgation 
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of Constitutions, whether Diocesan or Provincial; it is 
a great act of united worship and of prayer. It is 
the yearly assembly in the Cathedral Church of all 
the clergy of the Diocese, appearing before the Lord, 
to renew their allegiance to Him and to receive His 
blessing. It tends to cement, more strongly and more 
beautifully than is possible in any other way, the tie 
of brotherhood among the priests of the Lord, and | 
to draw us into closer fellowship one with another. 
Among all the needs of our Church in the present 
day there is none greater than this, 

In the recently published and admirable Memoir of 
Bishop Rawle, for many years a devoted priest in this 
Diocese, I have been much interested in finding the 
following estimate formed by him of the value and 
importance of Diocesan Synods :— 

“T have long thought that Diocesan Synods should precede 
Convocation ; and that, until the clergy had been accustomed 
to. discuss ecclesiastical questions thus under the restraint of 
their Bishop’s presence, and with the sobering solemnity of 
their Cathedral.service, they would not be likely to use well the 
licence of a Church Parliament. Diocesan Synods will have 
all that is attainable by Convocation without the drawbacks. 
They will show what the life of the Church is, and her needs, 
and after some time will indicate the legislative improvements 
required. Besides, the divine organisation of the Church goes 
no further than Dioceses. The Church, as of God, is complete 


in each Diocese, and this to the private Christian is the only 
important visible form of the Church.” 


_. There is much wisdom in these words of our 
lamented brother, spoken nearly forty years ago. 
Had he been with us to-day, he would have rejoiced 
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to see a true Diocesan Synod assembled within the 
walls of the Cathedral Church which he knew and 
loved so well, and in which he received his consecra- 
tion as a Bishop of the Church of God. 

Once more, then, we are gathered together in the 
presence of God to take counsel together regarding 
our work for Him in this great Diocese. 

It is a vast work which lies before us, or rather 
around us, not only in our populous parishes but also 
in our rural districts; for at least it is vast in its 


_ issues, whatever may be the number of souls entrusted 
ts 


to our care. We cannot too often remind ourselves 
of what these issues are, and of the responsibility 
which they lay upon us when we regard them in the 
light of the Great Day, remembering the account which 
we must then give of our stewardship. But if this be 
so, how urgent is the need, and ever increasing in its 
urgency, that the clergy of the Church should in every 
way be adequately equipped for this holy enterprise 
and thoroughly furnished unto all good works. It is 
this which gives so much importance to the subject 
which I now desire to bring before you, the education 
and training of the younger clergy. But indeed I 
would not speak as if we, who are in the elder ranks 
of the ministry, were exempt from such needs, for 
which of us is there, however advanced in years or 
experienced in work, who has not still much to learn 
for the better fulfilment of the duties belonging to our 
office. The education and training of a priest in the 
Church of God must last as long as he continues to 
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labour. The late-learned lessons of the priestly life 
are often the most precious, and bring with them only 
this one regret, that they had not been learned long 
before. 

But it is of the younger clergy that I desire specially 
to speak. With them lies the promise and hope of the 
future, whatever the future may have in store. There 
are few among us who can be quite satisfied with the 
present state of things, as regards the teaching and 
training of the younger clergy. When we think of 
the advance which has been made in this respect, even 
in the lifetime of many of us who are here to-day, we 
have much cause for the truest thankfulness; and 
when we compare the general culture of those who 
are admitted to the ministry with that which is found 
in other religious communities, we have not much 
reason to be ashamed. But it is in what may be Difficulty 
called professional knowledge and training that our eae 
deficiency chiefly lies. The possession of a University pea 
degree ought to be a sufficient guarantee that the a ae 
graduate has been fairly equipped with general know- 
ledge, during his stay at the University. In the case 
of non-graduates we have, of course, no such assur- 
ance. On the other hand, we have, in their case, the 
great advantage that they must spend at least two 
years under the constant supervision and guidance 
of the Principal of the College, and, at least in this 
Diocese, in close proximity to the Bishop; so that a 
greater security is obtained for their moral and religious 
training than in the case of graduates, who are practi- 
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cally unknown to the Bishop until they present. them- 
selves for his examination. These difficulties have 
been, for some years past, under the careful considera- 
tion not only of the Bishops themselves, but also of a 
yearly Conference of Bishops’ Chaplains and the Heads 
of Theological Colleges, associated with the -Divinity 
Professors of the Universities and other persons e€x- 
Proposals perienced in such questions. A variety of suggestions 


for meetin ; 
the diffi. have been made and arrangements proposed, which 


cad have resulted in a very general consensus of recom- 
mendations dealing with this subject. For my own 
part I have long desired that every graduate should 
spend at least one year at a Theological College; and 
that the course for non-graduates should be extended 
to three years. But I venture to think that the most 
important and effective part of the training of the 
clergy ought to be during the period of-their Diaconate. 
Two years ago, in writing to you on-this subject, I 
expressed the wish that the Diaconate might -be ex- 
tended to two years as a general rule, -with the power 
of reducing this period in exceptional cases, where the 
requirements of the Rubric should appear to have been 
fulfilled, ‘that he may be perfect and well expert in the 
things appertaining to the ecclesiastical administration,” 
and also that he shall have been found “ faithful and 
diligent” in executing his -office..-I- propose-in the 
future, as I shall presently explain to you, to be more 
stringent -in the application of these tests, and to take 
increased precaution that none shall-be admitted to the 
office either of deacon or priest, who has not proved 
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himself to be in all ways fitted for the weighty charge 
and high dignity of the ministry of Christ’s Church. 
I trust also, if it should be possible amidst the ever 
increasing claims upon my time, to make arrangements 
for having more frequent intercourse with the deacons 
during the time of their Diaconate, and a more detailed 
knowledge of the work which they are doing in their 
respective parishes. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the value of the Diaconate as a time not only for 
training in ecclesiastical ministration but also for theo- 
logical study, and for the deepening and strengthening 
of the spiritual life. It is for this reason, as I ex- 
plained to you in one of my Pastoral Letters, that, for 
some years past, I have been increasingly careful as 
to the parishes from which I accept a title for Holy 
Orders. Wherever, from any circumstances, the deacon 
is not likely to find time for systematic study, or to 
find help in maturing his spiritual life and devotional 
habits, I regretfully decline to accept a title. The 
restrictions which I have placed upon the preaching 
of deacons have now been in operation for seven years 
past, and I have every reason to be well satisfied with 
the result. The inconvenience which was expected 
to arise has proved to be entirely imaginary, wherever 
the regulations have been loyally adhered to, and 
the gain to the deacons has been incalculable in 
itself and highly appreciated by them. I cannot 
sufficiently express the obligation under which I lie, 
or the gratitude which I feel, to those who, at the 
cost of very considerable labour, have assisted me in 
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the examination and criticism of the sermons of our 
younger brethren. The’ result of more stringent re- 
quirements may possibly be, that some of those who 
had intended to offer themselves for ordination in this 
Diocese will seek Holy Orders elsewhere, from un- 
willingness to submit to the discipline and training 
which I feel bound to impose upon them, in discharg- 
ing the most solemn of all the responsibilities which 
rest upon me. But this result I shall regret only for 
their sake, evincing, as it would, a lack on their part 
of that which the Church particularly prays that they 
may have, ‘a ready will to observe all spiritual dis- 
cipline,” and still more of that meekness and lowliness 
of heart, which our Blessed Lord by His example, and 
His chiefest saints by their exhortations, have indi- 
cated as one of the primary characteristics of a true 
minister of Jesus Christ. 

It may also happen that some of the incumbents who 
would otherwise have desired the help of a deacon, 
will decline to undertake the responsibility which will 
now be laid upon them as to his training and direction 
during the period of the Diaconate. But here again 
I shall have nothing to regret. A smaller number of 
deacons may possibly be ordained in this Diocese; 
but they will have far greater advantages, at a most 
critical time of their lives; and it will be more possible 
for the Bishop to exercise over them a watchful care 
and to bring them under his personal influence, than 
it is at the present time. 

You will observe that one of the subjects upon 
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which I ask your counsel this afternoon is that of the Promotion 
promotion of theological study. But this is by no Sanda 
means exclusively in the interest of the deacons. I 
wish it to be understood as referring to the clergy at 
large. And certainly as regards theological study we, 
with whom the day is far spent, have no privilege of 
exemption. For to what end have our faculties been 
developed and our judgment ripened but that we might 
use these advantages for the more profitable study 
of the deep things of God. The more youthful mind 
delights to grapple with the intellectual problems of 
theology; but the spiritual mysteries of the heavenly 
kingdom have a more powerful attraction for those in 
whom the radiance of the early morn has died down 
into the quiet glow of the evening hours. It is in such 
studies as these that we, too, must unite with our 
younger brethren, and we shall find in them at once 
the best safeguard against the enervating influence of 
quiet country homes, and the truest solace amidst the 
pressure and distraction of more arduous spheres of 
labour. Some years ago, on more than one occasion, 
I made an effort in this direction by offering prizes of 
considerable value, in the form of books, for those who 
should be most successful in an examination upon 
certain prescribed subjects. Some excellent results 
were obtained, but not of the character I desired. 
The competitors were almost all men who would have 
been diligent students without the inducements which 
the prize scheme afforded, and there seemed little 


reason to believe that it had given any effectual 
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encouragement to the clergy generally in the matter 
of study. It is possible that you may be able to 
suggest to me some better means of attaining the 
object which I have in view. I am well assured that 
something of the kind is greatly needed, and that 
among the great majority of the clergy there is a very 
sad neglect of systematic study. 

I know too well from my own experience how great 
the difficulties are. In our populous parishes the 
pressure of work is so constant, and there are so many 
unforeseen claims upon our time, arising from day to 
day, that it seems almost impossible to set apart any 
definite time for the purpose of study. But wherever 
this is the case, there is manifestly something wrong. 
The diligent study to which we bound ourselves by 
our Ordination vows ought not to be relegated to the 
chance fragments of time which may remain, after all 
our other duties and engagements are fulfilled. It is 
quite as important as any other part of our parochial 
work, and all our work must suffer where this is 
neglected. But it requires an effort of faith because 
the results are not so immediately apparent; and to 
many men it involves also an effort of the will, to shut 
oneself up with one’s books, instead of going about the 
parish with all its varied interests and less continuous 
strain. But with all its difficulties it is our bounden 
duty to be diligent in study, and I feel constrained 
once more to urge upon you, and at the same time 
to remind myself, how much our influence must be 
weakened if we are unfaithful or half-hearted in this 
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matter. The question for our consideration is how we 
can best encourage and stimulate the performance of 
this duty among all ranks of the clergy of all ages. 
It was one of the chief objects for which I founded The Pas- 
eight years ago the Pastoral Order, and certainly the eee 
obligations implied in membership are far from burden- 
some. The rule suggested is only an average of one 
hour a day, and even this may be satisfied by a total, 
however distributed, of six hours a week. I should, 
however, be deeply thankful if even this result could be 
obtained universally among the clergy of the Diocese. 
In my primary charge I suggested the formation of 
Theological Libraries in different parts of the Diocese, 
but on further inquiry I found that the proposal was 
not hopeful, judging from experience in the case of a 
few such libraries which already exist. It is possible 
that the experiment might be more hopeful now, but 
on this point, as well as others, you will kindly give 
me your counsel. An important step, bearing on this 
subject, has been taken within the last year. Two 
Diocesan preachers have been appointed, the one to 
be employed chiefly in mission work, the other in 
giving instruction in Theology and Church History. 
The latter teaching, although primarily intended for 
the lay members of the Church, will of course be avail- 
able for the younger clergy also; and there are already 
indications that it will be warmly appreciated. 
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various causes, been brought into special prominence, 
and it has formed the subject of discussion in both 
Houses of Convocation. There are two dangers, as 
it seems to me, against which we must be on our 
guard in dealing with this matter. The first of these 
is the attempt to revive, in a medizval form, such 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods as are felt to be needed 
in the present day. The principle embodied in such 
institutions has lost none of its importance nor of 
its fitness to be employed in furthering the work of 
the Church. But the circumstances of the nineteenth 
century are very different from those of the 13th— 
“Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis,’—and 
to direct the zeal and energy of the present day into 
channels of ancient monasticism, would be to put new 
wine into old bottles, with the usual disastrous results. 
We must grasp the inner idea of the community life, 
not under its medieval limitations but in its widest 
scope. Take even the conditions of the medizval 
institutions as represented by the vows of poverty 
and celibacy. These are not really essential to the 
idea of a brotherhood, although the absence of them 
will of course alter the conditions both of its life and 
work. There will no doubt be many cases even in 
our own day where these obligations will be most 
fitting and most salutary, and I heartily trust we 
shall find them adopted wherever it may be desirable; 
for they certainly confer a freedom from distraction 
and a liberty of action which are of the utmost value 
in many religious enterprises both at home and abroad, 
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But we shall be greatly disappointed if we expect to 
find any widespread revival of brotherhoods of this 
character. On the other hand, if we use wisely the 
opportunity now presented to us, we may hope to see 
a very great increase of religious communities, in 
manifold forms, adapted to the complex circumstances 
of the days in which we live. 

But our other danger is this. The ancient institu- 
tions were never created by authority. They grew 
up spontaneously as the outcome of individual devo- 
tion, and took their special form from the character 
of the work which they were intended to do. I 
greatly doubt whether, even in our time, they will 
ever come into healthy and vigorous existence except 
in this way. It appears to me, therefore, that we may 
be hindering rather than helping forward the cause we 
have at heart, by framing resolutions, either in Con- 
vocation or elsewhere, as to the lines on which 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods may be formed, or the 
obligations which they must involve. For my own 
part, I shall be ready to give my sanction and my 
blessing to any undertaking of this kind which may 
be initiated in the Diocese, so long as its rules and 
obligations are such as I can conscientiously approve. 
I shall neither desire nor expect that all will be framed 
according to one pattern. I shall only require to be 
assured, after due inquiry, that the movement is not 
the outcome of a crotchet, nor the vehicle for the 
indulgence of party spirit, but that it is honestly 
designed to promote the glory of God and the welfare 
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of His people. Already in this Diocese there are the 
beginnings of more than one movement which may 
fairly be regarded in the light of brotherhoods, under- 
standing the word in its largest sense. Our Evan- 
gelist Brothers have always been intended to form 
such a community, as their name implies, and in all 
probability they will more and more partake of this 
character. In one of our Black Country parishes an 
effort is being made to provide for the residence, in a 
Community House, of the curates employed in neigh- 
bouring parishes, that they may thus combine the 
advantage of spiritual fellowship with their active 
daily work in their respective spheres of labour. And 
in a populous parish in the Potteries, as many of you 
know, there is a very interesting movement in opera- 
tion to find young men who, after their ordination, 
will live among the artisan population, sometimes 
along with them in their houses, but always on the 
same scale of living, with weekly wages of thirty 
shillings a week, and thus endeavour to gain a firmer 
hold upon an important class of the population who 
as yet are not so generally attached to the Church as 
we desire they should be. In all these I am glad to 
discern the essential spirit of brotherhood, and to see 
in them the germs of institutions which may one day 
attain to important dimensions. I have long urged 
that in some of our larger towns attempts should be 
made to gather together in communities the young 
men engaged in trade or in manufactories, and to 
sanctify their daily life, not so much by religious 
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observances as by a religious atmosphere and a re- 
ligious spirit, As yet there does not seem to be 
much readiness on their part to combine in this way ; 
but by friendly suggestions and guidance, not over- 
done, on the part of the parochial clergy, beginnings 
might be made which would increase and _ prosper. 
Almost all that I have said with regard to the essential 
idea and principle of brotherhood would apply, mutatis 
mutandts, to sisterhood as well. I am far from being 
averse to the institution of religious communities such 
as those to which these names are generally applied. 
I only claim that a larger and wider interpretation 
ought to be given to the idea, leaving it free to find 
its expression in divers ways and under manifold 
forms. I shall be greatly interested and helped by 
hearing what you, my reverend brethren, have to say 
on these subjects. 

Since our last Synod an important step has been Founda- 
taken in the foundation of a deaconess sisterhood. io 
For some years past this has been before my mind, peteruoud: 
and I have earnestly desired to see it accomplished. 

But the way was not made clear to me. Difficulties 
of various kinds presented themselves, which I could 
only interpret as an indication that God’s time had 
not come. But now in various ways these difficulties 
have disappeared, and the house was opened on the 
Festival of the Purification. It seemed to me not 
unfitting that the sisterhood should bear the name 
of S. Werburga, one of our own Mercian saints of 
1200 years ago, herself the devoted head of one 
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religious house in this Diocese, and the foundress 
of another. My object is first of all to provide for 
the very urgent need of female workers in many of 
our poorer parishes, where among toiling thousands — 
scarcely one can be found with either the leisure 
or capacity to undertake the work either of visita- 
tion or instruction. A long time must of neces- 
sity elapse before we shall be able to supply this 
need to any great extent. For the most part, the 
inmates of the sisterhood will require long and 
careful training. It is but rarely that we shall find 
experienced workers ready to join us and to be 
sent forth to their work after only a short probation. 
But the sisterhood will have other objects besides 
the training of Church workers. It will welcome to 
its community those whose gifts are of a different 
order, whether in the direction of art or literature, 
and who would desire to devote their lives to the 
exercise of those gifts in union with the devotional 
life of a Sisterhood House. Besides these particular 
purposes, there is another present to my mind of 
wider scope and more capable of early accomplish- 
ment. I hope to attach to the sisterhood, by degrees, 
almost all the female Church work which is being 
done in the Diocese, by making associates of all 
who are willing to be brought into connection with 
the sisterhood in this way, and are also ready to 
accept the obligations, both as to their life and 
their work, which we should think it necessary to 
require of them. I say their life as well as their 
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work, for it is really by far the more important of 
the two. The associates will be, for the most 
part, women engaged in the ordinary duties of their 
Station, living in the world and taking their place 
in the society of their friends and neighbours; and 
if, through association with the sisterhood, they can 
be helped to a higher standard of spiritual life, their 
influence for good would be of incalculable value. 
Without separating themselves from the world, their 
more sober enjoyment of its pleasures and the general 
carefulness of their daily walk and conversation 
would be a silent but significant protest against the 
extravagances and irregularities, the frivolity and 
immodesty, the unguarded talk and evil speaking 
which are at present too prevalent around us. But 
to this end it will be needful to make their connec- 
tion with the sisterhood a living reality, and not the 
mere idle adoption of a name or of a badge, which 
would be as hurtful to themselves as it would be 
unprofitable to society. If all our Church workers 
were thus inwardly signed with the sign of the cross, 
in no spirit of formal asceticism, but in joyful and 
devoted loyalty to our blessed Lord, and in loving 
sympathy with their fellow-creatures, the Church 
would more truly become a leaven of righteousness 
working in the midst of the world, a purifying salt to 
keep it from corruption, a savour of life to quicken it 
into loving obedience to the law of God. So runs my 
dream; so rises up before me the ideal of a Christian 
Church in the midst of the evil world; a dream which 
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cannot be a vain imagination, an ideal which cannot 
be incapable of fulfilment while His promise and His 
strength are ours whose we are and whom we serve. 
It seems to me to be made more clear to us every day 
that the special purpose of God and the need of His 
Church at the present time is to enlist in His service 
the whole body of Christian people, to admit them 
more fully to the privileges of their priesthood, to set 
before them more clearly the responsibilities of their 
high calling, to welcome them more heartily into 
association with our ministry as our helpers in Christ 
Jesus, and to renounce more entirely the long- 
cherished delusion that the work of the Church is to 
be done by its ordained clergy, and not by every 
member of the same in his vocation and ministry. I 
am thankful to remember that, as regards the Church- 
men of this Diocese, this principle has long since 
received its recognition, and that, against no little 
opposition on the part of some and much doubt and 
misgiving on the part of others, the privilege has 
been offered to our readers and evangelists of de- 
livering their message, under careful safeguards, even 
within the walls of a consecrated church. It is 
gratifying to learn that this course has now been 
followed in the great Diocese of the Metropolis, and 
has been widely welcomed there as a “new depar- 
ture” likely to be fruitful in blessing to the vast 
population of that great see. The history of this 
movement, which I have always regarded as of 
exceptional importance, is sufficiently interesting to 
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justify my reference to some of its earlier stages. 
It was my privilege seven years ago to urge this 
subject upon my brethren in the Upper House of 
Convocation, but, although supported by not a few 
of the Bishops of that time, and, among others, by 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of 
London, I ultimately failed to carry with me the 
majority of those present. In the Lower House of 
Convocation the proposal met with a more decisive 
rejection, and so the matter has remained up to the 
present time. I had, however, already taken the 
step in my own Diocese, and it had been formally 
approved by the Diocesan Conference in 1883. 

In reporting these facts to the Diocesan Synod in 
1884, I spoke in words which I will venture to 
repeat again at this time :—“ It may therefore prob- 
ably be inferred that the Bishops and clergy of our 
Church are ‘not prepared as yet to take the step 
which I earnestly advocated. I say as yet, for I 
feel well assured it must come. I confidently be- 
lieve, as I earnestly hope, that the closing years of 
the nineteenth century will be characterised by a 
new departure in the matter of lay-agency in the 
Church. I look forward to the time—although I 
may not live to see it—when in every part of 
the country, and especially in our towns, a noble 
band of lay-evangelists, duly qualified and formally 
licensed, will fulfil their appointed calling both 
without and within the walls of our churches. Our 
priests alone will minister at our altars, and preach 
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in our pulpits, and conduct our appointed services. 
I am as jealous as any one can be as to any in- 
trusion upon their sacred functions. But in addition 
to their ministrations, and in preparation for them, 
the lay-evangelist will gather his little flock in an 
aisle or a transept or in the nave-itself of the con- 
secrated church, and with earnest words and hearty 
hymns and simple prayers will make provision for 
their spiritual needs.” 

The new departure, which had already been taken 
in our own Diocese, has now, after seven years, been 
followed in the Diocese of London. I trust that 
before another seven years have run their course it 
may prevail throughout the length and breadth of 
England. 

You will no doubt expect from me some reference 
to the weighty judgment which has been delivered 
by the Archbishop of the province since the time of 
our last Synod. It is important for us to remember 
not only what it is, but what it is not. It is not an 
injunction, nor even a direction, as to the kind or 
amount of ritual observance with which the Holy 
Sacrament may most fitly be celebrated. It simply 
rules that ritual acts, with reference to which charges 
had. been made against one of the English Bishops, 
are not forbidden by the written law of the Church, 
nor contrary to the custom of the Church in earlier 
generations; and that, as regards others of these 
acts, there is no such sanction. Nothing whatever 
is said or implied as to the propriety of adopting 
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universally the ritual which is thus permitted, but it 
is of course intended that those which are not per- 
mitted should everywhere be abandoned. It is quite 
possible that upon certain of these points a different 
opinion may be entertained by individuals among the 
clergy, and the Archbishop does not claim to be in- 
fallible, even when speaking “ex Cathedra,” but, to 
an ordinary mind, the presumption is strongly in 
favour of the accuracy of a judgment arrived at after 
the most careful inquiry by the Archbishop and his 
assessors, aided by the counsel of experts both in 
ecclesiastical law and in Church history, rather than 
of contrary opinions pronounced for the most part 
anonymously, or by persons with no special claims to 
authority, in the columns of the newspaper press. 
The confidence, and in some cases the arrogance, 
with which such opinions are expressed, does not 
tend to a favourable estimate either of the learning or 
the humility of the writers. I have therefore no 
hesitation in expressing my earnest desire that the 
rulings of the judgment may be loyally and cheer- 
fully obeyed by us all. But even supposing for 
a moment that the Archbishop and his assessors, 
with all the resources at their command, had been 
mistaken in some of their conclusions, is there one 
of them that can in the slightest degree affect the 
conscience of any individual clergyman? It might 
fail to commend itself to his judgment, it might seem 
to him to impair the dignity or the symbolism of 
his ritual, it might wound his esthetic sensibilities, 
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but could any reasonable man believe for a moment 
that it could affect the validity of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, or that it could be displeasing to Almighty 
God or injurious to the spiritual welfare of His 
people? And, if not, how infinitely small would be 
the loss, compared with the danger of imperilling the 
peace of the Church by dissension and division about 
things not essential. Through long years of dis- 
quietude and contention the Church has been hunger- 
ing and thirsting for peace; peace not for our own 
comfort, but peace that we may more clearly hear 
the Master’s voice and more freely do His holy 
will; and now that, in the great mercy of God, a 
judgment has been delivered which seemed likely to 
secure for us a prolonged cessation from strife and 
debate in the matters of ritual, it is difficult to over- 
estimate the tremendous responsibility of those who, 
on one side or the other, for causes which to say the 
least are comparatively unimportant, are fanning the 
flames of discord, so as not only to hinder grievously 
the work of the Church but to give occasion to her 
adversaries to rejoice. 

What we need above all things is unanimity. We 
can claim that unity which underlies the whole fabric 
of the Catholic Church. This is not of ourselves, but 
of God. We possess that union which is involved in 
our mutual association as the ministers and members 
of a National Church. To this indeed we are indi- 
vidually bound, and we are held together by conditions 
and obligations imposed upon us from without. But 
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to this unity of the Body of Christ we must respond by 
unity of heart; and our union in one religious com- 
munity must find its counterpart in our individual - 
co-operation one with another in our common work. 
It is the lack of this which constitutes our greatest 
weakness. Individualism and congregationalism within 
the Church itself is our greatest danger; the tendency 
to self-willed independence, to take our own course, 
to cling tenaciously and sometimes defiantly to our 
own opinions in the face of the judgment and counsel 
of those whom we have bound ourselves by most 
solemn vows to obey in all things lawful and honest, 
to constitute ourselves individually the judges of 
what is lawful and what is honest, or to demand the 
creation of some imaginary and impossible tribunal. 
Let us appeal if we will, like Cranmer, to a general 
council; but until that council can be held let us 
obey them that have the rule over us, and submit 
ourselves, endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. 

If only we were all of one heart and one mind 
nothing could either harm or hinder us; while every- 
thing like estrangement, or isolation, or self-will, 
must weaken us as a Church not only as against 
external foes but even as regards our work for our 
blessed Lord. This is a danger to which no doubt 
we are peculiarly exposed. It is perhaps inseparable 
from the healthy freedom of thought which charac- 
terises the English branch of the Catholic Church, 
But it is possible to use our liberty without abusing 
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it, and while we breathe the spirit of freedom the 
peace of God may yet rule in our hearts. 

Let us plead before God to-day His precious pro- 
mise, ‘The Lord shall give His people the blessing 
of peace.” Ten years of peace, with the voice of con- 
troversy hushed within the borders of our English 
Church—what might they not do for us? What 
widening and deepening of our work at home; what 
gathering together of the dispersed ; what strengthen- 
ing of our position on the face of Christendom ; above 
all, what enrichment and elevation of our spiritual life ; 
while in this truce of God we made full proof of our 
ministry ; with one only strife—to strive together 
with one mind for the faith of the Gospel; one only 
provocation—to provoke one another to love and to 
good works, 

I know not how it is—whether it be that some 
great crisis or some great opportunity is at hand for 
the Church—or whether the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh—but it seems to me that an over- 
whelming necessity is laid upon us at the present 
time to give ourselves continually to prayer and to 
the ministry of the Word. From every side there 
seems to come the call to be up and doing, to 
labour and to strive according to His working which 
worketh in us mightily, to finish the work He has 
given us to do. 

The unuttered cry of thousands perishing for lack 
of knowledge; the half conscious despair of men and 
women sitting in darkness and the shadow of death; 
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the mute appeal of souls that are thirsting for the 
living God ; the upturned faces of children hungering 
for the children’s bread; these meet us on every side, 
and their cry has entered into the ear of the Lord of 
Sabaoth. They look to us for help, they claim our 
service, our sympathy, and our prayers. God give us 
grace to be faithful to our trust; never, for love of 
ease or love of self, to turn aside, or to grow slack, 
or to be weary in well-doing. The time is short, 
the night cometh, and then the dawning of the Ever- 
lasting Day. 

And now may the God of peace, who brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, the great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, make us perfect in every good work, 
to do His will; working in us that which is well- 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom 
be honour and glory now and for ever. Amen. 
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E12, 113, 227 3) roll of 220; 

Conference on Purity, report of the, 240-3. 

Confirmation, 102-16, 275-81; securing of candidates for, 103; 
preparing of young children for, 105; preparation of candi- 
dates for, 109-11, 277-81 ; as to demeanour of, 114; fittest age 
for, 275-7. ; 

Contributions, for Church purposes, 211 ; from the poor, 213. 


DEACONESS Sisterhood, formation of a, 250, 295-9. 

Definite doctrine, importance of, 89, 237, 238. 

Diaconate, employment of the, 60, 61; a critical period, 66-9 ; 
restriction on preaching, 69. 

Diocesan Synod, reasons for instituting, 181-3; legality of, 183; 
antiquity of, 183; provision made for at Reformation, 183 ; 
exclusion of laity from, 184; reasons for discontinuance of, 
185 ; and for revival of, 186 ; purpose of, 187 ; peculiar value 
of, 204 ; Scriptural record of the first, 223, 224; its work as 
distinguished from that of the Diocesan Conference, 282-4. 

Discipline, questions of, 176, 177. : 

Dissenters, our attitude towards, 159. 

Divine Service, conduct of, 39-47. 

Doctrinal teaching, 52-5, 96-101. 


EAST, turning towards the, 41. 

Education Act, the, 165. 

Episcopate, completion of ten years of, 224 ; review of, 245-7. 
Epistle, kneeling during the, 43. 

“Essays and Reviews,” 272. 

Evangelisation of the masses, 3, 123-8, 188-203. 

Exhortations to Communicants, omission of, 45, 46. 
Extraordinary services, 194 ; episcopal claim to authorise, 201. 
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FAITHFULNESS in pastoral work, 48-51. 
First Communion, preparation for, 281. 
Foreign Missions, 135-9, 202, 203. 


GIRLS’ Friendly Society, 219. 
Guilds for Communicants, 112, 113, 121. 


HOLy Baptism, neglect of, 208-11. 

Holy Communion, 45-51. 

Holy Table, obeisance to, 42. 

Holy Scripture, public reading of, 133; revision of, 168. 


INSPIRATION, doctrine of, 258-61. 


LAITY, admission of to share in Church administration, 154. 
Lambeth Conferences, 166, 225-7. 

Lay help, 5, 126, 127, 196-201 ; local organisation of, 249. 
Leisure, employment of, 161-3. 

Lent, Pastoral letter on, 140-6. 

Liberation Society, 174. 

Lord’s Prayer, opening words of, 42. 


MARRIAGE Law, 220. 

Meditation, 25-8. 

Ministers, increasing efficiency of, I1. 

Misappropriation of time, 2. 

Mission Association, Ladies’ Home, 248. 

Mission Rooms, employment of for special services, 125; and 
Chapels, increase of, with remarks and proposals thereon, 
250, 251. 

Mission Work, volunteering for, 243-5. 

Mothers’ Unions, 219. 

Music, excess of in village services, 215~7. 





OMISSION of exhortations to Communicants, 45, 46; and of the 
Ten Commandments, 46. 
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Ordination, preparation of candidates for, 56-64 ; insufficient, 56 ; 
remedies proposed, 58. 


PARENTS, attendance of at public catechising, 77; hindering 
Communion of children, 119; their indifference in regard to 
baptism, 210. 

Parish Church, employment of for private prayer, 113, 114, 129-34 3 
and for special services, 125 ; care of the, 130; notices affixed 
to doors of, 132 ; available for missionary meetings, 136. 

Parochial Councils, 155. 

Pastoral Order of the Holy Ghost, 13-38, 291 ; rules of the, 15. 

Patronage, sale of, 149, I5o0. 

Prayer, 21-5 ; silent, 4o. 

Priesthood, first year of, 71. 

Private devotion, 18-25. 

Prizes for Church History, 219. 

Progress, 73. 

Psalms, chanting of the, 216. 

Purity, report of conference on, 240-3. 


RELIGION, alleged neglect of, 252-5. 

Religious communities, life and work of, 291-5. 

Religious instruction, absence of in schools, 165. 
Religious knowledge, examinations in, 220. 

Reunion, Christian, 172, 236, 237. 

Reverence of manner at Divine Service, 39. 

Ritual, questions of, 176, 177 ; recent judgment on, 300-2. 
Rome, Church of, 175. 

Rural Deaneries, meetings of clergy of, 206. 


SALVATION Army, the, 4, I9I. 

Schoolrooms, employment of for special services, 125. 

Science and Religion, 169-71. 

Sermons, should be of a distinctive character, 53: suggestions as 
to subjects of, 54, 55, 98-101. 

Short services, 133. 

Socialism, 227-303; how to deal with the conditions that create it, 
230-6, 
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Sunday Schools, method of, 87 ; neglect of the Church Catechism 
in, 87 ; relation of their system to that of the Church, 87-88 ; 
their proper function, 88. 

Systematic instruction in Churches, want of, 52. 


TEACHING, must be definite, practical, and continuous, 94. 

Theological Colleges, training at desirable for University gradu- 
ates, 58. ; 

Theological study, promotion of, 9-12, 28-32, 288-91. 





UNANIMITY, necessity for, 302-5. 
University men, as candidates for Holy Orders, 56. 


VISITATiON, 32-8, 127, 128, 205, 206. 

Vocation for the ministry, to be noticed and encouraged, 62-4. 

Voluntary contributions for Church purposes, 211; from the 
poor, 213. 

Volunteering for Mission Work, 243-5. 


YOUNGER Clergy, education and training of the, 284-8. 


THE END. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO., LONDON. 
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